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INTRODUCTION 

Tun  manuscript  of  Northar,ger  Abbey  was  purchased  by 
a  Bath  publisher  ,n  1803  for  ;^io,  but  he  apparently  re- 
pentcd  of  his  bargain  and  left  it  to  moulder  in  his  safe. 
\\hen  four  novels  had  sold  with  success,  however.  Miss 
Austen  thought  that  it  might  be  worth  reclaiming,  and 
her  brother  offered  to  repurchase  it  for  the  original  /lo 
The  publisher  did  not  hesitate  to  resign  all  clai^m  to^ho 
copyright  on  these  terms,  but  we  have  no  record  of  his 
feelings  on  learning  afterward,  that  the  despised  manuscript 
was  written  by  the  author  of  Pride  and  Prejudice 

In  the  original  manuscript  of  Persuasion,  the  re-encaee- 
ment  of  Anne  and  Captain  Wentworth  was  arranged  in 
Admiral  Croft's  lodgings.  This  denouement  did  not  satisfy 
Miss  Austen,  and  she  was  at  first  depressed  about  the  whole 
book.  But  she  afterwards  wrote  Chapters  X.  and  XI  as 
we  now  have  them,  which  are  thus  the  latest,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  brilliant,  of  her  works.  The  cancelled  chapter 
IS  given  in  Mr.  Austen-Leigh's  "Memoir." 

R.  Brimlby  Johnson. 


13!: 
fell 
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extracted  from  an  elS  e^'nanu'si^r^ff  i'J?^'  ■ ''""Sh  a  portion  wa* 
"  Elinor  aiid  MM?an"e"  first  n.!Si'^.  J"  **'«  ^^""^  of  letters,  entitled 
Korthanger  Abb^rwritt^^n  d.fHni  i,^^^  'iV'  ^''^^"^  "^'*'o"  ^^^3: 
Mansfield  ParKitrei  Swe^n  I'si/fnH*^^  ^"*  published  in  iSil 
1814;  s<.coud  edition  in  i8i6-  Fmmi  tlt^^'t  f"'^  ^"'  Published  ia 
and  first  publXd  in  ,«,«.'  S"'™*- .*^'"en  between  iSii  and  i3i6. 
1S16,  and  first  SshedfnIL8I^^^^^^  witten  between  1811  and 
from' the  last  eSns  SvUed  Ly  the  authof 'c.^r'?,^''"  T'^'  are  printed 
so.ne  of  which  do  not  occS  i^  the  e^rhw'  IJu^"^  ^H!'?"*  "I'spriati, 

vU 


NORTHANGER  ABBEY 


No  one  who  had  ever  seen  Catherine  Moriand  in  her  infancy 
would  have  supposed  her  bom  to  be  an  heroine.    Her  situa- 
tion m  bfe  the  character  o£  her  father  and  mother,  her  own 
pereon  and  disposition,  were  all  equally  against  her.    Her 
father  was  a  clergyman,  without  being  neglected  or  poor 
and  a  very  respectable  man,  though  his  name  was  Richard! 
and  he  had  never  been  handsome.    He  had  a  considerable 
independence,  besides  two  good  livings,  and  he  was  not  in 
the  least  addicted  to  locking  up  his  daughters.    Her  mother 
was  a  woman  of  useful  plain  sense,  with  a  good  temper,  and. 
what  IS  more  remarkable,  with  a  good  constitution.    Sh^ 
had  three  sons  before  Catherine  was  bom ;  and,  mstead  of 
dymg  m  bnngmg  the  latter  into  the  worid,  as  any  body 
might  expect,  she  still  lived  on— lived  to  have  six  children 
more-to  see  them  growing  up  around  her,  and  to  enjoy 
exceUent  health  herself.    A  family  of  ten  children  will  li 
always  called  a  fine  family,  where  there  are  heads,  an*d  arms, 
and  legs  enough  for  the  number;    but  the  Morlands  had 
httle  other  right  to  the  word,  for  they  were  i    general  very 
plam,  and  Catherine,  for  many  years  of  her  life,  as  plain  t!s 
any.    She  had  a  thm  awkward  figure,  a  sallow  skin  without 
colour,  dark  lank  hair,  and  strong  features ;  so  much  for 
her  person,  and  not  less  unpropitious  for  heroism  seemed  her 
^L      I  ^^  ^T^  of  all  boys'  plays,  and  greatly  preferred 
cncket,  not  merely  to  dolls,  but  to  the  mor«  heroic  enjoy- 
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ments  of  infancy,  nursing  a  dormouse,  feeding  a  canaiy-bird, 
or  watering  a  rose-bush.    Indeed  she  had  no  taste  for  a 
garden,  and  if  she  gathered  flowers  at  all,  it  was  chiefly  for 
the  pleasure  of  mischief,  at  least  so  it  was  conjectured  from 
her  always  preferring  those  which  she  was  forbidden  to  take. 
Such  were  her  propensities ;  her  abilities  were  quite  as  extra- 
ordinary.   She  never  could  learn  or  understand  anything 
before  she  was  taught,  and  sometimes  not  even  then,  for  she 
was  often  inattentive,  and  occasionally  stupid.    Her  mother 
was  three  months  in  teaching  her  only  to  repeat  the  "  Beggar's 
Petition,"  and,  after  all,  her  next  sister  Sally  could  say  it 
better  than  she  did.    Not  that  Catherine  was  always  stupid ; 
by  no  means  ;  she  leamt  the  fable  of  "  The  Hare  and  many 
Friends,"  as  quickly  as  any  girl  in  England.    Her  mother 
wished  her  to  learn  music ;  and  Catherine  was  sure  she  should 
like  it,  for  she  was  very  fond  ri  tinkling  the  keys  of  the  old 
forlorn  spinnet,  so  at  eight  years  old  she  began.    She  leamt 
a  year  and  could  not  bear  it ;  and  Mrs  Morland,  who  did  not 
insist  on  her  daughters  being  accomplished  in  spite  of  in- 
capacity or  distaste,  allowed  her  to  leave  off.    The  day  which 
dismissed  the  music-master  was  one  of  the  happiest  of 
Catherine's  life.    Her  taste  for  drawing  was  not  superior ; 
though  whenever  she  could  obtain  the  outside  of  a  letter 
from  her  mother,  or  seize  upon  any  other  odd  piece  of  paper, 
she  did  what  she  could  in  that  way  by  drawing  houses  and 
trees,  hens  and  chickens,  all  very  much  like  one  another. 
Writing  and  accounts  she  was  taught  by  her  father ;  French 
by  her  mother.    Her  proficiency  in  either  was  not  remark- 
able, and  she  shirked  her  lessons  in  both  whenever  she  could. 
What  a  strange  unaccountable  character  I  for  with  all  these 
symptoms  of  profligacy  at  ten  years  old,  she  had  neither  a 
bad  heart  nor  a  bad  temper,  was  seldom  stubborn,  scarcely 
ever  quarrelsome,  and  very  kind  to  the  little  ones,  with  few 
interruptions  of  tyranny.     She  was,  moreover,  noisy  and 
wild,  hated  confinement  and  cleanliness,  and  loved  nothing 
so  well  in  the  world  as  rolling  down  the  green  slope  at  the 
back  of  the  house. 

Such  was  Catherine  Morland  at  ten.  At  fifteen  appear- 
ances were  mending  ;  she  began  to  curl  her  hair  and  long 
for  balls,  her  complexion  improved,  her  features  were 


"l^^^y  PiTP"f*  ^^  ^'^^^^  ^"^  eye*  gained  more 
animation,  and  her  figure  more  consequence.  Her  lo^  of 
dirt  gave  way  to  an  inclination  for  fine^,  and  she  «-ew  de^ 
as  she  grew  smart ;  she  had  now  the  Measure  of  S^eS 
hearmg  her  father  and  mother  remark  on  her  TeS 
m^provement  "Catherine  grows  quite  a  good-IoS 
g^l ;  she  IS  almost  pretty  to-day,"  were  words  which  caugin 

to  J^rl  iZy.  ^t^  ^  ?•?  acquisition  of  higher  delight 
to  a  girl  who  has  been  looking  plain  the  first  fifteen  v^ 

M«  m'  T^.  '  *^"^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ever  receive 
Mrs  Morland  was  a  very  good  woman,  and  wished  to  see 
her  children  everything  they  ought  to 'be:    ^t  her  tiSe 

t^L^?    '^'^''  f}^^^^  '^ere  inevitably  lift  to  shift  fw 
I,    f  J  K  '  *°*^  **  '"*"  "°*  ^^^  wonderful  that  Catherine 

^4e^  bSle"bS''nH-'''"«  ^r\*^"^  ^^^'  sho^d  pr"^; 
cncjcet,  base  baU,  ndmg  on  horseback,  and  runnine  about 

tite  country,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  ti  book7,Tlt  lea^t 

books  of  mformation,  for,  provided  4at  nothing  ^LeueSl 

knowledge  could  be  gained  from  them,  provided  they  were 

tadnL  for  :  K  •  ^™"l  ^^*^^"  *°  seventeen  she  was  in 
trammg  for  a  heroine;  she  read  all  such  works  as  heroines 
must  read  to  supply  their  memories  with  those  quSoS 

JL^'ernSLirer '^^  ^' "  ^°°^  ^  ^«  --^"<^-  ^ 

From  Pope,  she  learnt  to  censure  those  who 

"  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe  " 
From  Gray,  that 

••  Many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  kir 
i^Tom  Thomson,  that 

— -"  It  is  a  df  ightful  task 
10  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 
And  from  Shakspeare  she  gained  a  great  store  nf  ?« 
formation :  amongst  the  rest,  Lt  ^  °^  """ 

"  Trifles  light  as  air. 

Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmation  strona 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ"  ""^""S' 


r-i; 
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"  The  poor  beetle,  which  we  tread  npon. 
In  corporal  sufieraoce  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

And  that  a  young  woman  in  love  always  looks 

"  like  Patience  on  a  monu  aent 

Smiling  at  Grief." 

So  far  her  improvement  was  sufficient,  and  in  many  other 
points  she  came  on  exceedingly  well ;  for  though  she  could 
not  write  sonnets,  she  brought  herself  to  read  them ;  and 
though  there  seemed  no  chance  of  her  throwing  a  whole 
party  into  raptures  by  a  prelude  on  the  piano  ;orte  of  her 
own  composition,  she  could  listen  to  other  people's  perform- 
ance with  very  Uttle  fatigue.  Her  greatest  deficiency  was 
in  the  pencil — she  had  no  notion  of  drawing — not  enough 
even  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  her  lover's  profile,  that  she  might 
be  detected  in  the  design.  There  she  fell  miserably  short 
of  the  true  heroic  height.  At  present  she  did  not  know 
her  own  poverty,  for  she  had  no  lover  to  pourtray.  She  had 
reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  without  having  seen  one 
amiable  youth  who  could  call  forth  her  sensibility  :  without 
having  inspired  one  real  passion,  and  without  having  excited 
even  any  admiration  but  what  was  very  moderate  and  very 
transient.  This  was  strange  indeed !  But  strange  things 
may  be  generally  acccimted  for  if  their  cause  be  fairly 
searched  out.  ITiere  was  not  one  lord  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  no,  not  even  a  baronet.  There  was  not  one  family 
among  their  acquaintance  who  had  reared  and  supported 
a  boy  accidentally  found  at  their  door ;  not  one  young  man 
whose  origin  was  unknown.  Her  father  had  no  ward,  and 
the  squire  of  the  parish  no  children. 

But  when  a  young  lady  is  to  be  a  heroine,  the  per- 
verseness  of  forty  surrounding  families  cannot  prevent  her. 
Something  must  and  will  happen  to  throw  a  hero  in  her  wry. 

Mr  Allen,  who  owned  the  chief  of  the  property  about 
FuUerton,  the  village  in  Wiltshire  where  the  Morlands  lived, 
was  ordered  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  a  gouty  constitution  ; 
and  his  lady,  a  good-humoured  woman,  fond  of  Miss  Morland, 
and  probably  aware  that,  if  adventures  will  not  befall  a 
young  lady  in  her  own  village,  she  must  seek  them  abroad. 


mvited  her  to  go  with  them.  Mr  and  Mrs  Morland  were  aU 
comphance,  and  Catherine  aU  happiness. 

CH^PTETi^U 

Ivi  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said  of  Catherine 
Morland's  personal  and  mental  endoviJnents  when  ab^t 
to  be  launched  into  all  the  difficulties  and  d^^^  of  a  sSc 

Tn- Z^'-''''^"'  ^*^'  '^  "^^y  ^  ^^ted,  fw^the  reader" 
SrrJ'^A  "^°^?tion,  lest  the  following  pages  should 

mt^T^o  i  Zri'  ""^  ^^^"  °^  whatTerXracter  S 
St^„i  ^'  ^^^  her  heart  was  affectionate,  her  disposition 
cheerful  and  open,  without  conceit  or  affectation  of  any  S 

^^^Z  ^T  ''"°^*^  ^?  '^'  awkwardness  and  shy- 
dSi^  .  £h  i.      P'J'"!!  P^'^"!^'  *°^'  ^^«" '"  good  looks, 

£e  f?m^«r^-  J  T"^  ^^°"*  ^  ^"°^^'  ^d  uniformed  as 
tne  female  mmd  at  seventeen  usually  is 

^Vhen  the  hour  of  departure  drew  near,  the  maternal 

aimety  of  Mrs  Morland  will  be  naturally  CposedtoTe 

S  hi  hT'-^  r  ^°'''^'}  ^^^™^"g  presentiments  of  eS 
to  her  beloved  Catherme  from  this  tefrific  separation  mu^ 
oppress  her  heart  with  sadness,  and  drc^vn  h?r  b  t^?or 

fl^wTomTpr^'^'.^'^-^PP."^''^"  "^*"^«  "'"^t  of  course 
cIoTet  ?irinn  ""'  ^P'f  their  parting  conference  in  her 
Closet.    Cautions  against  the  violence  of  such  noblemen 

^LZTr  ^f  ^''  ^  '°^""«  y°"°g  ladies  away  tS 
some  remote  farm-house,  must,  at  such  7  moment  reheve 

M«  mT  5?''  ^'^^'  ^^°  ^°"Jd  not  thiS ?  But 
Mk  Morland  knew  so  little  of  lords  and  baronets,  tiiat  she 

w^s  Shm"^  "°  °°''?"-  °^  '^'^  g«"^^^^  mischievou:'  ^,^d 
was  wholly  unsuspiaous  of  danger  to  her  daug  or  from 
their  machinations.    Her  cautions  were  confineo  to  th" 

yoST  ve*?;  "  '  ^^^^^^l"-'  you  will  As  -ap 
fr^LS    ^  ''^arm  about  the  throat  when  you  come 

Wn,?r^     °°""  *^°V^^*>  *°^  I  ^^'^  you  ^ould  try  to 
SaUy,  or  rather  Sarah  (for  what  young  lady  of  common 
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gentility  will  reach  the  age  of  sixteen  without  altering  her 
name  as  far  as  she  can  ?),  must  from  situation  be  at  this 
dme  the  intimate  friend  and  confidante  of  her  sister.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  she  neither  insisted  on  Catherine's 
writing  by  every  post,  nor  exacted  her  promise  of  trans- 
mitting the  character  of  every  new  acquaintance,  nor  a 
detail  of  every  interesting  conversation  that  Bath  might 
produce.  Everything,  indeed,  relative  to  this  important 
journey  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  Morlands  with  a  degree 
of  moderation  and  composure,  which  seemed  rather  con- 
sistent with  the  common  feelings  of  common  life,  than  with 
the  refined  susceptibilities — the  tender  emotions  which  ihe 
first  separation  of  a  heroine  from  her  family  ought  always 
to  excite.  Her  father,  instead  of  giving  her  an  unlimited 
(»x]er  on  his  banker,  or  even  putting  an  hundred  pounds 
bank-bill  into  her  hands,  gave  her  only  ten  guineas,  and 
promised  her  more  when  she  wanted  it. 

Under  these  unpromising  auspices,  the  parting  took  place 
and  the  journey  began.  It  was  performed  with  suitable 
quietness  and  uneventful  safety.  Neither  robbers  nor 
tempests  befriended  them,  nor  one  lucky  overturn  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  hero.  Nothing  more  alarming  occurred  than 
a  fear,  on  Mrs  Allen's  side,  of  having  once  left  her  clogs  behind 
her  at  an  inn,  and  that  fortunately  proved  to  be  groundless. 
They  arrived  at  Bath.  Catherine  was  all  eager  delight  j 
her  eyes  were  here,  there,  everywhere,  as  they  approached 
its  fine  and  striking  environs,  and  afterwards  drove  through 
those  streets  which  conducted  them  to  the  hotel.  She  was 
come  to  be  happy,  and  she  felt  happy  already. 

They  were  soon  settled  in  comfortable  lodgings  in  Pulteney 
Street. 

It  is  now  expedient  to  give  some  description  of  Mrs 
Allen,  tiiat  the  reader  may  be  able  to  judge,  in  what  manner 
her  actions  will  hereafter  tend  to  promote  the  general  dis- 
tress of  the  work,  and  how  she  will  probably  contribute  to 
reduce  poor  Catherine  to  all  the  desperate  wretchedness 
of  which  a  last  volume  is  capable — whether  by  her  impru- 
dence, vulgarity,  or  jealousy — ^whether  by  intercepting  her 
letters,  ruining  her  character,  or  turning  her  out  of  doors. 
Mrs  Allen  was  one  of  that  niuierous  class  of  females. 
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But  thw  was  far  from  being  the  case ;  and  though  by  un- 
weaned  diligence  they  gained  even  the  top  of  the  room, 
their  iituation  was  just  the  same :  they  saw  nothing  of  the 
dancers,  but  the  high  feathers  of  some  of  the  ladies.     Still 
they  moved  on :  something  better  was  yet  in  view ;  and  by 
a  continued  exertion  of  strength  and  ingenuity,  they  found 
themselves  at  last  in  the  passage  behind  the  highest  bench. 
Here  there  was  something  less  of  crowd  than  below ;   and 
hence  Miss  Morland  had  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  com- 
pany beneath  her,  and  of  all  the  dangers  of  her  late  passage 
through  them.    It  was  a  splendid  sight ;   and  she  began, 
for  the  first  tmie  that  evening,  to  feel  herself  at  a  ball :  she 
longed  to  dance,  but  she  had  not  an  acquaintance  in  the 
room.    Mrs  Allen  did  all  that  she  could  do  m  such  a  case  by 
saying  very  placidly,  every  now  and  then,  "  I  wish  you 
could  dance,  my  dear ;   I  wish  you  could  get  a  partner." 
For  some  time  her  young  friend  felt  obliged  to  her  for 
these  wishes,  but  they  were  repeated  so  often,  and  proved 
so  totally  meifectual,  that  Catherine  grew  tired  at  last 
and  would  thank  her  no  more.  ' 

They  were  not  long  able,  however,  to  enjoy  the  repose 
of  the  emmence  they  had  so  laboriously  gained.    Every- 
body was  shortly  in  motion  for  tea,  and  they  must  squeeze 
out  hke  the  rest.    Catherine  began  to  feel  somethmg  of 
disappomtment :  she  was  tired  of  being  continually  pressed 
against  by  people,  the  generality  of  whose  faces  possessed 
nothing  to  interest,  and  with  all  of  whom  she  was  so  wholly 
unacquainted  that  she  could  not  relieve  the  irksomeness  of 
miprisonment  by  the  exchange  of  a  syllable  with  any  of  her 
fellow-captives ;  and  when  at  last  arrived  in  the  tea-room, 
she  felt  yet  more  the  awkwardness  of  having  no  party  to 
join,  no   acquaintance  to  claim,  no  gentleman  to  assist 
them.     They  saw  nothing  of  Mr  A^ien ;  and  after  looking 
about  them  in  vain   for  a  more  eligible  situation,  were 
obliged  to  sit  down  at  the  end  of  a  table,  at  which  a  large 
party  were  aheady  placed,  without  having  anything  to  do 
there,  or  anybody  to  speak  to,  except  each  other. 

Mrs  Allen  congratulated  herself,  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated,  on  having  preserved  her  gown  from  injury.  "  It 
would  have  been  very  shocking  to  have  it  torn,"  said  she. 


"would  not  it?    ItiasuchadeUcatemuslin.    For  my  cart 

I  "How  uncomfortable  it  is,"  whispered  Catherine   "no* 

S       to  have  a  single  acquaintance  here  I  "  ^^''^^^'     not 

y«s.  my  dear  "  replied  Mrs  Allen,  with  perfect  serenitv 
i         »^i?^«0''«>co"''ortable,  indeed."  Pcnect  serenity, 

^       t«KuT^i!  »*^  ;,  -  Jo  ?    The  gentlemen  and  !  Jies  at  this 

table  look  as  If  they  wondered  why  we  came  here     we  seem 

forcing  ourselves  into  their  party."  '        ^*™ 

Aye,  so  we  do.    That  is  very  disagreeable     I  w,eK  »- 

had  a  large  acquaintance  here."     °^^^*'''«-    ^  '"^h  we 

"  Ve1^^n,!.^'^  """^ '  ^*  ''^"'^  ^  somebody  to  go  to." 
•n„M  ^•^♦t'  my  dear;    and  if  we  knew  anybody    we 
I      J^f     jom  them  direcUy.    The  Skimiers  were  here  i^t 
I      year ;  I  wish  they  were  here  now."  ^* 

B„'t^°,h!Iir  t"?."''  ""'«<'■    How  very  provokinM 

01  people^    1  think  you  mttj/ know  somebody." 

1  don  t,  upon  my  word ;  I  wish  I  did.    I  wi^h  I  had  a 

l?e?e  eoJs  a?S.n;  JJ^^"'"^  ^  '°  ^'^^  *°  ^^^«  y°"  dance, 
inere  goes  a  strange-looking  woman !  What  an  odd  sown  sh« 

has  got  on  1   How  old-fashioned  it  is  I   LookTt  the  back  •' 

thi      Tv"  *""*  '^^y  ""^^^'^^d  a«  oflFer  of  tea  from  one  of 
theu-  neighbours;    it  was  thankfully  acceded  Tndthl 
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I  wish  the  had  been  able  to  dance,"  uid  his  wife :  "1 
wish  we  could  have  got  a  partner  for  her.  I  have  been 
•aying  how  glad  I  should  be  if  the  Skinnen  we-,  here  this 
winter  instead  of  last;  or  U  the  Parrys  had  come,  as  they 
talked  of  once,  she  might  have  danced  with  Geoive  Parrv 
I  am  so  sorry  she  has  not  had  a  partner." 

"  We  shall  do  better  another  evening,  I  hope,"  was  Mr 
Allen  s  consolation. 

The  company  began  to  disperse  when  the  dancing  was 
over :  enough  to  leave  space  for  the  remainder  to  walklbout 
m  some  comfort ;  and  now  was  the  time  for  a  heroine,  who 
had  not  yet  played  a  very  dUtinguished  part  in  the  events 
of  the  evemng,  to  be  noticed  and  admired.  Every  five 
minutes,  by  removing  some  of  the  crowd,  gave  greater 
openmgs  for  her  charms.  She  was  now  seen  by  many  youn« 
men  who  had  not  been  near  her  before.  Not  one,  howeve?. 
started  with  rapturous  wonder  on  beholding  her,  no  whisper 
of  eager  inouiry  ran  round  the  room,  nor  was  she  once  called 
a  divmity  by  anybody.  Yet  Catheriru  «as  in  very  good 
looks,  and  had  the  company  only  seen  her  three  v»ws  before, 
they  would  now  have  thought  her  exceedingly  handsome 

She  was  looked  at,  however,  and  with  some  admiration ; 
for,  m  her  own  heanng,  two  gentlemen  pronounced  her  to 
be  a  pretty  girl.  Such  words  had  their  due  effect :  she  im- 
mediately thought  the  evening  pleasanter  than  she  had 
found  It  before,  her  humble  vanity  was  contented  :  s.  felt 
more  obliged  to  the  two  young  men  for  this  simple  praise, 
than  a  true  quality  heroine  would  have  been  for  fifteen 
sonnets  m  celebration  of  her  charms,  and  went  to  her  chair 
in  good  humour  with  everybody,  and  perfectly  satisfied  with 
her  share  of  public  attention. 


CH^PTE'R^III 

Every  morning  now  brought  its  regular  duties;  shops 
were  to  be  visited  so^ie  new  part  of  the  town  to  be  looked 
at,  and  the  Pump-ioom  to  be  attended,  where  they  paraded 
up  and  down  for  an  hour,  looking  at  everybody  and  speaking 
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to  no  one.    The  wish  of  a  numerous  acquaintance  in  Bath 
was  sUU  uppermost  with  Mrs  Allen,  aSd  shrrepi^ted  U 

h.?%rj-4\t^.*rr^^  and 

master  of  the  ceremonies  introduced  to  her  TvZ\tntt 
Hr,iti°."T""S"  "/  P^*''  his  name  ^Z  & 
2J  S  .  ni^  •'^"'  '°"'  ""^  ^^*  ^^  twenty,  was  ra?h« 
&v^e  a?^';'*  countenance,  a  very  intelligenrSfd 
wuL5^  '      '^'  "^  ''°'  ^"*^  handsome,  was  very  near  i^ 

Juck.     There  was  httle   leisure  for   speakins  while  th!« 

^a^e4iSe«1j:SS^al?"H -"•**'  a&tnd^ 
He  tojSi  wJt^fl  ^  *1^^^^  8'^*^"  h'"»  credit  for  beinir. 
lie  talked  with  fluency  and  spirit,  and  there  was  an  archnefs 

thM.,  he  suddenly  widreaed  h.r  with-"  I  hive  hJAe^ 

"'  M«"*"*'*l.°°^'^''*  y°"^""  ^t  trouble,  sir." 

^^About  a  week,  sir,"  replied  Catherine,  trying  not  to 

« m^^^K  ",T^  '^^'^^^  astonishment 
«  wJ^  should  you  be  surprised,  sir  ?  " 

«>n,2?^'*-"''^"'^  ^  "  ^d  he,  in  his  natural  tone  •  "  but 
.^ri^- ''^^  """"*  ^PP^  ^  ^  «i^ed  byVoiTreply  ^d 
surpnse  «  more  easUy  assumed,  and  not  Ss  rSSo^We 
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b^re?L°dt"?»''°"^^'"^«°°"-    W-yo"  never  here 
"  Never,  sir." 

"  Indeed  I    Have  you  yet  honoured  the  Upper  Rooms  ?  » 
^^  Yes,  SIT ;  I  was  there  last  Monday." 
^^  Have  you  been  to  the  theatre  ?  " 

!!  I^''',^"' '  I  was  at  the  play  on  Tuesday." 

To  the  concert  ?  " 
*'  Yes,  sir ;  on  Wednesday." 
!!  And  are  you  altogether  pleased  with  Bath  ?  " 

Yes;  I  like  It  very  well." 
^^' Now  I  must  give  one  smirk,  and  then  we  may  he  rational 

Catherine  turned  away  her  head,  not  knowing  whether 
she  might  venture  to  laugh. 

"I  see  what  you  think  of  me,"  said  he,  gravely:   "I 
shall  make  but  a  poor  figure  in  your  journal  to-morrow." 
My  journal  1 " 

*r.  \^^i '  ^  ^l?"^  ^'^^y  "^^^  y °"  ^"  say.    Friday,  went 
to  the  Lower  Rooms  ,•  wore  my  sprigged  muslin  rob^  with 
blue  tnmmmgs,  plain  black  shoes ;  appeared  to  much  adva^ 
tege,  but  was  strangely  harassed  by  a  queer  half-witted 
man  who  would  make  me  dance  with  him,  and  distressed 
me  by  his  nonsense. 
^'  Indeed  I  shall  say  no  such  thing." 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  say  ?  " 
If  you  please." 

\.^'i[^^^^  "^^j*  ""^^  agreeable  young  man,  introduced 
by  Mr  King ;  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  him  : 
^^^l^  most  extraordinary  genius ;  hope  I  may  know  mori 
of  him.    That,  madam,  is  what  I  wish  you  to  say." 
But  perhaps  I  keep  no  journal." 

«,>ZfK  ^^'  ^''''^  °°'  "^^^^S  in  this  room,  and  I  am  i..t 
ntting  by  you.  These  are  ponts  in  which  a  doubt  is  equally 
possible  Not  keep  a  journal  I  How  are  your  Vbsent 
cousms  to  understand  the  tenour  of  your  life  in  Bath  with- 
out one  ?  How  are  the  civilities  and  compliments  of  every 
day  to  be  related  as  they  ought  to  be  unless  noted  down 
everjr  evemng  m  a  journal  1  How  are  your  various  dresses 
to  be  remembered,  and  the  particular  state  of  your  com- 


plexion  and  curl  of  your  hair  to  be  described,  in  all  their 
divemties,  without  having  constant  recourse  t^  a  journal  ? 
My  dear  madam,  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  younl  Ss' 
ways  as  you  wish  to  believe  me.  It  is  this  deHghtful  habft 
of  journalizing  which  largely  contributes  to  form  the  e^v 
style  of  wntmg  for  which  ladies  are  so  generally TelebratS 
Evetybpdy  aHpws  that  the  talent  of  writi^  ^reeable 
letters  ^  peculiarly  female.    Nature  may  have  dor?  some! 

Slcf.V^nfl""'-'"'"  ^^  ™"^*  ^^  '^^^^"tiilly  assisted  by  X 
practice  of  keeping  a  journal."  ^ 

"  ll^^\^T^^T^^  thought,"  said  Catherine,  doubtingly 
whether  ladies  do  write  so  much  better  letters  than  geS- 

S^ysIilrU"'°"^'  ^"  ^  ^^  superioritrwa^s 

S  ^l^  ^J  ^^®  ^^  opportunity  of  judging,  it  aooears 
to  me  that  the  usual  style  of  Ietter-writing\ifonl^Jmen 
IS  faultless,  except  in  three  particulars."  ^ 

^  And  what  are  they  ?  " 

"A  general  deficiency  of  subject,  a  total  inattention  to 
stops  and  a  very  frequent  ignorance'of  grammar  "  ° 

.  Upon  my  word,  I  need  not  have  been  afraid  of  disclaim- 
m^^^th^^complmientl    You  do  not  think  too  hfghVoftlL 

"  I  should  no  more  lay  it  down  as  a  treneral  rule  fhat 

S^d^S?  orT  ^^^r  T  ^'^'  *»^  ""^  th  V  Sg* 
better  duets,  or  draw  better  landscapes.    In  every  nower 

l^li^'  1  ySS."  ' '"'°""''  8°™'  '^™«''  ■'  -''  but  nS 

Mid  M^'tL'!?^'' v""'  '  "1°"'^  •"'"  P-essed  it,  madam," 
M:a  Mr  TUnejr,  looking  at  the  muslin.  ' 

„  ^  yo"  understand  muslins,  sir  ?  " 
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d^ous  bargain  by  every  lady  who  saw  it.    I  eave  but  fiv. 
riullmgs  a  yard  for  it,  and  altrue  Indian  musliS"  ^"^^ 

Mrs  Allen  was  quite  struck  by  his  eenius  "  M*.n 
commonly  take  so  little  notice  of  those  thi5«»  said  ^he 
JrT  ""'v '  «'*  ^'  ^^"^  *°  ^^^  one  ofSy  go^s  from 

""  tS;pe?L-radtT- ''-''-' "  ^-^  --^  ^ 

go^ "  ^'*^'  '^'  ''^^  ^°  ^°"^  *^  °^  Miss  norland's 

it  "  ''but^'lC^^A-T^r'^  '^^^u^*'  S^^^Jy  «^ining 
wiilfray"         ^°'*^^'^'^^^^^^"-    I  «°  afraid  h 

"  How  can  you,"  said  Catherine,  laughing,  "  be  so ? »' 

she  had  ahnost  said  "  strange."  ^^^ 

"  iiid  ^'  ?nw V^  ^^",  °Pi^^°'  ^'"  ^«P"ed  Mrs  Allen ; 
and  so  ^  told  Miss  Morland  when  she  bought  it " 

Uut  then  you  know,  madam,  muslin  always  -'ms  to 

some  accourit  or  other ;  Miss  Morl^d  will  get  erm      Zt  S 

It  for  a  handkerchief  or  a  cap,  or  a  cloak.    MuslS  can  never 

S^S^  J?  ^^'T^  ^  ^^«  ^«"d  °^y  sister  say^  W 
toes,  when  she  has  been  extravagant  ix  buying  more  S 
she  wanted,  or  careless  in  cutting  it  to  pieces."^ 
«hn«»  K  '"  ^.^^^T'^  place,  sir ;  there  are  so  many  good 
Aops  here.  We  are  sadly  off  in  the  country :  nKt 
what  we  have  very  good  shops  in  SaUsbury,  b7t  it  lloUx 
to  go ;  eight  miles  is  a  long  way.  Mr  AllTn  says  it  is^f 
n^  asured  mne ;  but  I  am  sure  it^camiot  be  more^i^^'eiS 
and  It  IS  such  a  fag ;  I  come  back  tired  to  death.  Now  here 
one^can^^step   out  of   doors,  and   get   a    tling   b' fi^ 

nhfLfj^^^7'^  polite  enough  to  seem  interested  in  what 
she  said ;  and  she  kept  him  on  the  subject  of  muslins  till  the 
danci^  recommenced.    Catherine  feaJed  as  she  Sened  to 

SSI^thT^f'  "^^  S*  ^^"^g^^  ^^««  «  littJe  too  much 
with  the  foibles  of  others.  "  What  are  you  thinkine  of  m 
earnestiy  ?  "  said  he,  as  tiiey  walked  back  to  tiS3rc^m 

not  of  your  partner,  I  hope,  for  by  that  shake  of  the  heSi' 
your  meditations  are  not  satisfactory  "  ' 

an^T  '°^°"''*'  ^"^  '^'^^  "^  ^^  ^°'  t^^i^^^  oi 


"  Tl»at  is  artful  and  deep,  to  be  sure  j  but  I  had  rather  be 
told  at  once  that  you  will  not  tell  r,  ^  " 

']  Well,  then,  I  will  not." 

"  Thank  you  ;  for  now  we  shall  soon  be  acquainted,  as 
1  am  authorized  to  tease  you  on  this  subject  whenever  we 
me^,  and  nothing  in  the  world  advances  intimacy  so  much  " 

r.J?u^  VTf ^  '^I^ '  ""^  '*'^*"  *^« assembly  closed,  parted, 
on  the  lady's  side  at  least,  with  a  strong  inclination  for 
Mntmuuig  the  acquaintance.  Whether  she  thought  of  him 
so  much,  while  she  drank  her  warm  wine  and  water,  and 

Sln^^l  *"^^'  ^°'i^5  "  *°  ^'•«*™  of  ^"^  ^hen  Uiere, 
Si  r='^^*^e<^>  but  I  hope  it  was  no  more  than  in  a 
Slight  s  umber,  or  a  morning  doze  at  most ;  for  if  it  be  true 
as  a  celebrated  wnter  has  maintained,  that  no  youne  lady 
can  be  justified  m  falling  in  love  beJore  the  gentleman's  love 
1  y}",  *  **,™"**  ^  ""^^  improper  that  a  young  lady 
should  dream  of  a  gentleman  before  the  gentleman  b  first 
known  to  have  dreamt  of  her.  How  proper  Mr  Tilney  might 
be  as  a  dreamer  or  a  lover,  had  not  yet,  perhaps,  entered  Mr 

^Zl^"^^'  ^*K-^'  ^'  ^^  '^^^  objectiSnable  ^  a  common 
acquaintance  for  his  young  charge,hewas  on  inquiry  satisfied: 
for  he  had  early  m  the  evening  taken  pains  to  knoW  who  her 
partner  was,  and  had  been  assured  of  Mr  Tilney's  being  a 
clergyman,and  of  a  very  respectable  family  in  Gloucestersh^e 


With  more  than  usual  eagerness  did  Catherine  hasten  to  the 
Pump-room  the  next  day,  secure  within  herself  of  seeing 
Mr  Tilney  there  before  the  morning  were  over,  and  ready  to 
meet  him  with  a  smile:  but  no  smile  was  demanded-Mr 
Tilney  did  not  appear.  Every  creature  in  Bath,  except 
himself  was  to  be  seen  m  the  room  at  diflFerent  periods  Sf 
the  fashionable  hours ;  crowds  of  people  were  everTmoment 
passing  m  and  out,  up  the  steps  and  down ;  people  whom 
nobody  cared  about,  and  nobody  wanted  to  see ;  and  he 
only  was  absent.  "  What  a  delightful  place  Bath  is,"  said 
•  Vide  a  letter  from  Mr  Richardson.  No.  97.  vol.  ii.  Rambler. 
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Mrs  Allen  as  they  sat  down  near  the  ereat  clock  afi^r 
parading  the  room  tOl  they  were  tired  •  "?,!h  hn„  i  ' 
iVwould  be  if  we  had  any  a^quS^SL«  W ' '  '°"  ^'^^'^^ 

Mr.  All'*""?"!?"'  ^^  ^^^"  "t**^  SO  Often  in  vain  that 
f^Hn  i'"  -^  °°  particular  reason  to  hope  it  Z'ld  be 
foUowed  with  more  advantage  now;  but  we  are  told  ^ 
Despair  of  nothing  we  ^^uld  attkb,"  T 'Unwearied 
Ste-  r^Pr'.''""'^  «^^°'"  ^"<J  the  Unwearied  dEnce 
r?  in  ^k'^  '  k'  ^^  "''."'y  ^*y  '^^^d  for  the  same  tS  w2 
at  length  to  have  ita  ust  reward ;  for  hardlyTad^bl^ 
seated  ten  mmutes,  before  a  lady  of  about  S  o^  2e  who 
was  sitting  by  her,  and  had  been  looking  at  herTttliri^t 

in  mese  words  .—   I  think,  madam,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  • 
It  ^  a  long  tmie  sinc^  I  had  the  pl^sure  of  seeing  you  but 

?eadi IvC^  T'  ^'"^  ^  "    '^  ^"^^°^  answf rS,  'as  i 
readily  was   the  stranger  pronounced  her's  to  be  Thorpe 
and   Mrs  Allen  immediately  recognized  the  i    tures  S  « 
former  schoolfellow  and  intiinate,lJlSm  she  1^1  seen  onlv 

ago     Then-  loy  on  this  meeting  was  very  great  as  weUit 

SoV'VlS  1^?^?^"  ^^^^'^^  t7k'noTCth^"^l 
eachot       for  the  last  fifteen  years.    Compliments  on  ?ood 

iwav  Znt '  "^'^'  f''  '^''"^  ^°-^"^«  had  s"i^^d 

T^^u^J  ^^^  '■'^'■^  '^t  together,  how  little  they  had 

thought  of  meeting  in  Bath,  and  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to 

ee  an  old  fnend,  they  proceeded  to  make  enqS  Indlivl 

£,th  fl"?K^  "?  "^'^  ^^^''''  '^''''>  ^d  cousins  talk^n' 
both  together  far  more  ready  to  give  than  to  receive  in 

Mrs  -niorpe  however,  had  one  great  advantage  as  a  talker 
over  Mrs  Allen  in  a  family  of  children  ;^d  when  she 
expatiated  on  the  talents  of  her  sons,  and  tiie  beauty  of  he? 
S  S^r^T^h  '^'  ^«l*ted  their  different  situations  ^fd 

Tav^oU'^nnfe  ""^  **  ^'^°'^'  ^^^^d  at  Merchant 
JnH^  r '  ^^^^>"»^.  at  sea,  and  aU  of  them  more  beloved 
Si £^*'^  ""  ^^^  ^"^^""^"t  f^^tions]  than  an/other 
three  bemgs  ever  were,  Mrs  Allen  had  no  silnilar  info^ation 
togve,  no  similar  triumphs  to  press  on  the  unwilW  a^d 
unbeheving  ear  of  her  friend ;  «d  *bs  forcSto^  ^d 


t 


hfS?f  ?  ""**"  *°.^  ^^«  maternal  eflFusions,  consoling 
he^elf,  however,  with  the  discovery,  which  her  keen  evS 

tallest  ^  Isabella,  my  eldest ;  is  not  shf  a  fine  youL  woma^  ? 

who^Ld'tr f7^  'I''*  mtroduced ;  and  Miss  Morland, 
SSvS  ^^n»'  *  '^^'^i^e  fo'-gotten,  was  introduced 
mcewise.    The  name  seemed  to  strike  them  aU  •  and  aft^r 

ftn!i  ?/  r'^,/l'^'"^^°^  ^'  "^^eed  I »  cried  the  mother  • 
and     I  should  have  known  her  any  where  for  hS  sTster  I "' 

rm/X.'r  .K^  -^'^  ^'  ^°  or'^three  tiJ^  s  ov  r  Fo. 
a  moment  Cathenne  was  surorized  •   hut  iif«  'tu  t 

her  daughters  had  scarcely T^n  4e  hLto^  I?Zl?^ 
qumntance  with  Mr  James'MorL.d,t^o^'^^^  i^m  mTered 
that  her  eldest  brother  had  lately  f oimed  an  intimTcTSa 

fh^f  T!i°^  ^  °r  "°"^g^'  °^  the  name  of  Tho%rand 

Si  £L^iirnii?i:sjor  °^  ^^  ^^-«  -^o' 

sai^^tfMj^^^^^^ 

^hT  k"^  r?"^  ,l»er;  of  being  considered  as  alr^y  riends 
through  the  fnendship  of  their  brothers,  ite  wWch 
aUjenne  heard  with  pleasure,  and  answered  ^th  aU  the 
pretty  expressions  she  could  cor..mand ;  and  as  the  first 
proof  of  amity,  she  was  soon  invited  to  aSept  m  aL  of 
the  eldest  M^  Thorpe,  and  take  a  turn  ^'£  Sr^ut 
^V^f.u^'^''^'  '^^  *^«"g^t«d  with  tS  exterS 
whnf  .^^?»,^^"a"\tance,  and  almost  forgot  Mr  TiSey 

thefinest  bUm  for  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love.  ^^"^^ 
Their  conversation  turned  upon  those  subjects  of  which 
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the  free  discussion  has  generaUy  much  to  do  m  oerfectina 
a  sudden  intimacy  between  tio  young  Iadi«-^,u^ 
dress,  balls,  flirtations,  and  quizzi.    Miss^JrpJ    ho" 

S  ^"«  '°"'»y^  P^^''^  Miss  MorknT^5°: 
least  four  years  better  informed,  had  a  very  deddS  aH 

the  balls  of  Bath  with  those  of  Tunbridw  -its  f^i^ 
v^th  the  fashions  of  London;   could  rStify  the  In^Z 

0  her  new  friend  in  many  artides  of  tastefufaSeTS 
discover  a  flirtation  between  any  genUeman  and  lady  who 

th^MT'i'"^  °°  T^  °^^'''  *"^  ^^'  °"t  »  quir  tough 
the  thickness  of  a  crowd,  ^^ese  powers  recdved  due 
admiration  from  Catherine,"to  whom^they  were  entirely 
new  ;  and  the  respect  which  they  naturally^nspi^  S 

^  Mi^'TK'^^  ^•^'  ^''  ^"^'^"^^^  ^  not  the^elTy  gS 

1  7v  J^'°^^^  '""^ers,  and  her  frequent  expnLioM 
of  delight  on  this  acquaintance  with  h?r,  softeneT?™ 
every  feehng  of  awe,  and  left  nothing  but  tender  affectir 
Their  increasing  attachment  was  not  to  be  satisfied  wWi 
half  a  dozen  turns  in  the  Pump-room,  but  required,  wTen 
they  all  quitted  it  together,  that  Miss  ThorS  should  «S 
company  Miss  Morland  to  the  very  door  Tf  Mr  iSeS? 

rionf/'  ^^  "?*'  "^'y  1^°"^^  "^^'^  P^  ^th  a  most^S> 
tionate  and  lengthened  shake  of  "Ends,  after  lewS^ 
to  their  mutual  relief,  that  they  should  see  eac^S 

same  chapd  the  next  morning.    Catherine  then  ^  d^ectly 

street  i'^ln'tt  r'- '^  ^^'  "^^-^^'^  P'^^  do^^^ 
street  from  the  drawing-room  window ;  admired  the  erace- 

dress  and  felt  grateful,  as  well  she  might,  for  thi  cha^e 
which  had  procured  her  sudi  a  friend  "^  "^e  cnance 

Mrs  Thorpe  was  a  widow,  and  not  a  very  rich  one  •  she 
wa5  a  good-humoured,  weU-meaning  womkn,  aLra'ver, 
mdu^ent  mother.  Her  ddest  daughter  had  ^eat  persS 
beauty,  and  the  younger  ones,  by  pretendSg  TS^'S 
handsome  as  their  sister,  imitating  hw  air,  aid  drwsi^ 
in  the  same  style,  did  very  well.  '  aressing 

^rTKi'"''^  ^''•''^''"'  °^*^  ^"^'y  "  ^tended  to  super- 
•ede  the  necessity  ot  a  long  and  minute  detail  from  Sirs 


l^T  ^l"/^\°^  ^"  P"^  adventures  and  sufiFcrin« 
which  might  othenme  be  expected  to  occupy  the  thS 
or  four  followmg  chapters,   in   which   the   worSlessnS 
of  lords  and  attomies  might  be  set  forth;   and^nTer^ 
^o^  w^ch  had  passed  twenty  years  before  be  mSy 


CH^PTEIi^V 

Catherine  was  not  so  much  engaged  at  the  theatre  that 
evemng  m  returning  the  nods  i^d  smiles  of  MiS^'om^* 
though  they  certainly  claimed  much  of  her  iSe  Tto 
foUget  to  look  with  an  inquiring  eye  for  Mr  Tikey  b  e^eS 
box  which  her  eye  could  reach /but  she  looked  S  v^iS^ 

She  hoped  to  be  more  fortunate  the  next  day  :  ^d  whSi* 
her  wishes  for  fine  weather  were  answered^  by  ^^  a 
beautiful  mommg,  she  hardly  felt  a  doubt  of  it^  I 

f nH  tr^.K^  '°  ^f?  ^"P^"  «^«^  house  of  ts  LhLbi^ts 
and  all  the  world  appears  on  such  an  occasioTto VaS 
about,  and  tell  their  acquaintance  what  a  clSn^  ^ 

As  soon  as  divine  service  was  over,  the  Thoroes  and 

enough  in  the  Pump-room  to  discover  that  the  crwd  wai 
insupportable,  and  that  there  was  not  a  g«ted Tace  to 
be  seen,  which  everybody  discovers  every  Sunday  t^^£ 
out  the  season,  they  hastened  away  to  the  QesSS  to 
br^tiie  the  fresh  air  of  better  com^y.  Here  Uthlri.^ 
and  lobelia,  arm  in  arm,  again  tasteTtJ;  swee^  of  tte^! 
ship  in  an  unreserved  conversation.    They  talked  much 

appomted  in  her  hope  of  re-seeing  her  partner.    He  wL 
no  where  to  be  met  with  ;  every  selrch  fo?hS  was  equd^ 

T^Z  l\^^  "Pr  ^^'^  ^^'^'^^  ''^'^>  at  dossed  Tt^! 
dressed  balls  was  he  pert:eivable ;  nor 'among  the  w2k2? 
the  horsemen   or  the  curricle-drivers  of  the  momirj^' 
name  was  not  in  the  Pump-room  book,  and  curi^  coSd 
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r'^^^n^^r;.,^^^^  had 

ef  mysteriousness.  which  u-I--^.       k    *^°^    ^«  «ort 
threw  a  fresh  Sj  b  c^thfe!  ?**  ^'°"H^  ^  »  ^^">» 
person  and  m^Te^  an^tcTeL'  '"''"  a?°°;."°"",'  ^ 
more  of  him.    From  the  ThS^         .„,  fif^       ^"°'' 
for  they  had  been  only  two  Sin  <2V^'''^.u°'^'''«' 
with  Mrs  Allen.    It  was  a  suhfit   k         ^^^""^  ^^^  "^^t 
often  indulged  with  hwlaJ  Svin  S  ^°'^'?'"'  "*  '^'^^^  she 
every   pos^le^ncourU^e^t  to  ^7^°^  '^'  ^^^^^'«d 
him;   and  his  impSnonh^f"''^''''  to   think   of 
therefore  to  weakeS     l«hX         '^^  "^^  "°'  suffered 
be  a  charmi,^  young  ^^ZVJ"^  '"!;'  ^"'  ^«  °^"«' 
must  have  bleJ  deLhS'vS?  T     ^"^"^'^  '"""^  ^^^  he 

would  thereforrshoX  return^  Shi  SZ  ^'^'^''  ^'^ 
for  being  a  cleiKvman  "  for  ?k«  ^^*  ^«d,him  the  better 

partial  to  the^Sion  ''  '?"''  '°u^^'  ^'^'^^^  ^^O^ 
escaped  her  as  s^Se  Sd  it'  PeThansTi.^"^  ^'  *  «g^ 
in  not  demanding  the  ciiise  o/tK.  ^?""^  ''^  ^^°°« 
she  was  not  ex?enWp?  fn  u^'  «^"^^^  emotion,  but 
or  the  duties  oTfriendsWn  Tf  ""  ?*  ^'''''^  °^  W, 
was  properly  ilS  for  ^V  wK  ^'^  "^^^^  ^^"^^«  ^^W 
forced.         ^  °'^'  ^''^  '"^^^  »  confidence  should  te 

Ba^''  tSe"h:?fou:dtl''PP^'-^"^'«  ^^^««<i  with 
solucky,too,«toSmtrr^rf^^,'^""^'    ^   been 
old  friend;   md^  if  ^t^,^^ ^"^^y ""^ ^ ^^^^ worthy 
found  these  frienck  bv  n«  ^^°''  °^  ^ood  fortune,  had 
as  herself     £  daily  ynL?"*""  '°  expensively  d/essed 
we  had  some%'l^tJ?crnS.T'"  ^>^^'  \'  ^^ 
mto,  "How  gla'd  I  am  ^e  have  Jet  mU^^^h'^^l 
and  she  was  as  ea^er  in  nrn«,Il-  ™ec  witn  Mrs  Thorpe   " 
two  families  ^  ^LZIZT^  the  mtercourse  of  the 
could  be;   never  LriS  ^\^i  ^'^^^"*  themselves 
the  chS'ofTby  t£  sfde'^fM^^n?^^  ""^f^'  ^^e  speni 
called  conversation  ^ut  i^  JhfruJ^"'^'  "  '^^^^  ^W 
any  exchange  of  opinS  ^d  no.    ff  ""^  '^'"^^^  e^« 
of  subjecrfor  M«^So™  tfuSd  IS  ^/.^^^^^^^lance 
and  Mrs  Allen  of  her  gom?  ^  "^'^^  °^  ^^^  ^^ren. 

The  progress  of  the  friendship  between  Catherine  and 
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SI 

Isabella  was  quick  as  its  beginning  had  been  warm  •  «n^ 

b^'te'nTem4s°  Xf  th^""«'  T^^  ^^ation'rn'cre'^ 
jng  lenaerness,  that  there  was  shortly  no  fr^ek  r^^^t    t 

It  to  be  given  to  their  friends  or  Sselv^.    the^^  led 

weHiirS '^P"^'^'  -^^^-^  °^  °'her  enj^/r^ents  iy 
^d  .h  !  T    '^  ""  '"^^^"K  "^  defiance  of  wet  and  Srt 
Trt.u    \  *'?'"?,f  ^«'  "P  to  read  novels  together     Ye^' 

cuTnt'    °'  ^  '^^  "°'  ^^°P'  ^^t  ungenerous  Ind  impoUtic 
custom,  so  common  with  novel  writens   of  aI^Ja^^    u 

tekru^a  noLi   •      "'"^  ^^''''^^'  '^^°>  "  She  accidentally 

msmmm 

£5F£?"- --"^- -  P- now  i- 
4£tus_But. desert  one  another;   we  are  an  injured  bod^' 

mneS  ikh  ^iZ  *?"^^<'  P««.  there  seems  almost  a 
tS  laborofl,  „^T  *'  ?^^'^  '^  undervaluing 

novel.,  do  not  imapne  that  1  often  read  novels;   it  iS 
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iham»     «'  !«■   lo  .    1     i-    •!■      *"""*crcncc,  or  momentarv 
or^  .Kor.       .  ""^^  ^^*°^'  °'  Camilla,  or  Belinda^ 

v^eti^    th^l^  nature    the  happiest  delineation  o?^ 
chLa^SirinH  /   PP'"°^ble   circumstances,    unnaSral 


CHt^PTE7{^  VI 

The  following  conversation,  which  took  olace  between 
the  two  fnends  in  the  Pump-room  onTLS^  S^  fn 
acquaintance  of  eight  or  nine  days,  is  riv^nTf^nlHrn!; 
of  th«r  very  warm  attachment,'^aiid  o?  the  ISc^'ct  T 
action,  ongmahty  of  thought,  and  literary  taste^^lJch 
marked  the  reasonableness  of  that  attachment. 
nJrlv^fi"^^  ^  appointment;  and  as  Isabella  had  arrived 

SS2Llvwas""'Mvd'±"/"  '"^"\^^^  ^'^^  ^^-- 
yor^  Lre  ?  ■  I  hlJl^^^  creature  what  can  have  made 
y^u^so  late?    I  have  been  waitmg  for  you  at  least  this 

T  l^'^wJ?'"'  ""^^^^  ^    I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  reallv 
I  thought  I  was  in  very  good  ti^e.    It  is  but  just  one 
I  hope  you  have  not  been  here  long  ?  »  ^  *' 


i.Jl^i-  ^^^^^  ■«"*  ■*  '««t.  I  am  sure  I  have  b«en 
here  th«  half  hour.  But  now,  let  us  go  and  sit  dow^S 
the  otherend  of  the  room  and  enjov%urselve,.  I  hk^e 
an  hundred  thing,  to  say  to  you.    In  'the  first  place  I  wm 

m. 'into  •'*''•  ^«'y  »howery  ^d  that  would  have  thVoJm 
me  mto  agon.es  f  Do  you  J.now  I  saw  the  prettieVt  hIJ 
you  can  unagine  in  a  shop  window  in  Milsom  S  nS  lust 

of^ien'^'lSuiteT^^df  T^r^-'-»  ribbonsTnsiad 
wlS  W  von  ^T!f ''• '°'  '^u  ®"''  "'y  ^^^'^''^  Catherin. 
What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all  this  mominir  ? 
Have  you  gone  on  with  Udolpho  ? »'  morning  f 

Yes,  I  hav#i  been  reading  it  ever  since  I  wok^  •   on^ 
I  am  got  to  the  black  veU."  '^ '   *"*^ 

"  Are  you,  indeed  ?    How  delightful  1    Oh  I    I  woL'd 

^  "ol  ];:  :^^^.?-  ^^  ^^ '"  * '  -12I 

mJ'^T  '   ''^J  ^"''^u'   '"^^  can  it  be?    But  do  not  teU 
SS^t  LTJweton^'^''  "P°".  any  a,,,,„,,    j  ^^^^ 
Sk  I  T        rf-^°°.'  ^  a™  '"'■«  't  is  Laurentina's  skeleton 
mv  wLTr^f''-^^''^.^*^  '^'^  ^•^    I  ^°«'d  like  to   p^nd 

Se^orld  "  "     ^""^  *'°"'*  '^^^y  ^^°™  »'  '°r  aU 

"Dear  creature,  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you-  and 

oW:Lme"kbd'?oryr»'  °"^  *  ^'  °'  ^"  °^  '^^'-  -- 

they^r?"^°"'    '"^^"'^^    ^^'^  «^^   I   ^'^l    What   are 

in"i  '^^  ^^^  r'\  ^^"^  "ames  directly ;  here  they  are 
in    my    pocket-book.    Castle    of    Wolfenbach     neS,n^ 

MfdrhrT.^"!?^'  Necromancer  of  Sie  Blac^^^ 
M^dmght  Bell,  Orphan  of  the  Rhine,  and  Horrid  MysteriS' 
Those  wiU  last  us  some  time."  J«ysienes. 

"Yes;    pretty  well;    but  are  they  all  horrid?    Are 
you  sure  they  are  all  horrid  ?  "  noma/    Are 

Mj'.'/f'^'^'"^  ^"^^  ^""^  a  particular  friend  of  mine  a 
Mi«  Andrews  a  sweet  girl,  one  of  the  sweetest  crmureJ 
in  the  world,  has  read  eveiy  one  of  them.    I  wish  ".rSew 


n^Sln^fe  Z  :^1.^»^  ^^  '-'    She  i. 

the  men  for  not  admir^  herT  I  J^w  .k""  '^'n''"'^  "^^^ 
about  it"  "™wneri    1  scold  them  aU  amadngly 

J  Scold  them  I    Do  you  Kold  them  for  not  .dmiring 

thL''who''ai'^;-„f-:„^^^  '  ^-'<?  -*  ^o  'or 

people  by  halves  •  h^nn?  ^'         *''*  °°  "°^°"  <>'  Joving 

of  our  assemblies  this  wintef  tLliu^^'  """*'  »'  on« 
all  night,  I  would^tXi  Ski  iii'  ''*f  '^u'^^  "'^ 
allow  Miss  Andrews  to  bTi?  kH  *v  ,  '  ""'^  *»«  '^ouW 
men  think  us  Z^LSt  of  «*hi"''i"l"  *"  *^«1-  The 
I  am  determiners  Lw  ^JS^'^l'  ^^^  ^^''^  ^nd 
I  were  to  hear  anySnty  s^e^^lf^^^^^^  Now,  if 

fire  up  m  a  moment :  but  tETis  nf t  «S  ?l  T",'  ^  '^^^'^ 
just  the  kind  of  girl  to  be T^rS.?  /I       "  ^'^^  ^^  '°'"  ^^  ar« 
"  Oh,   dear  1 "   ^ied   rJtP*   'a^o""*'  ^'^  t^e  men." 
yousa^so?^'       "*   Cathenne,  colouring,   "how  can 

tion,^  which  r^^  ^^JJ^^T  »°  »"ch  anima- 
must  confess  th^i/sZ^.v  ^''^■^^'  ^"^^  >  '^^  I 
her.  Oh  I  I  S  tel  To  ?^.  Tf"T^'.  ^''^''^  ^^"^ 
yesterday,  I  saw  a  voider  m;Ail-'  ^"''  '^^^^  ^«  Parted 
I  am  J;  heTi/rf  ^htu"^'?,^'°^r*'y> 
and  disclaimed  again.  Isibeiriaugh^d  "Tt  "t''''''' 
true,  upon  mv  honour  •   Ki,*  t        'f  "enea.       it    is    very 

diflFerent  to  eveiTodV'.  -^    •     •      "^  '*  "  •  y°"  "^  in- 
gentleman^w^^h^n  L  n^S^^^^  °'  °"« 

you  "  (spiking  mori  senSyH'Wour'^e  ,1^"'*  ''^^ 
understood.  Where  the  h^r; C  ^n  ^^^""gs  are  easily 
very  well  how  litUe  one  ca^^^n/'^S'  ^•*^"^^^'  ^  ^'"ow 
of  anybody  else  Evi^t^  •  P'^"^"^  '^th  the  attention 
that  do«  not  delate  to^?  Itf  °  '^'^^'  "^  ""interesting" 
fectly  comprehez^yo,?  .^eW^r <^  °^J^^*'    ^  ^  Pe- 

much  abo'u^Kir  f^^t"^^^^  '  ^^"^  -  -^^ 
again."  ^'  *°^  P^^Ps  I  may  never  see  him 
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"Not  see  him  .gain  I  My  „, 
wl«  of  K  I  am  ture  you  would  be 
so," 
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dearest  creature,  do  not 
miserable  if  you  thought 

thl7l*w«'^nl'  ^  '^^^^'d  "ot-  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
tT  7^?."?'  ''^'y  ""*=^  P'«««d  with  hira  :  but  whHe 
I  have  Udo^ho  to  read,  I  feel  as  if  nobody  'couTd  maLJ 

IsSbe^lT'?^  ^^\^'  ^'^^'"^  ^'-^  ^««'  My  dt^ 
hTw^Int."  **"*"  "*"*'  ^  Uurentina's  skeleton 

TwlfV"  ?*r°^*^  *?  "'»  ^'  yo'J  »l»o"W  never  have  read 
IWolpho  before;   but  I  suppose  Mrs  Morland  obj!Sts  to 

"No,  she  dott  not  She  very  often  reads  Sir  Charles 
Grandson  herself;    but  new  bioks  do  no7  ftll  i„  oS 

"Sir  Charles  Grandison  1  That  ia  an  amazing  horrid 
Si?  rSi;  viCeti?^'  ^^«  AndTewrr/nS^Tet 
enil^!.?^'  ^'°^P^'' « '^ '  ^^'  y«t  I  think  it  is  very 

nnf  ^K°.  ^°"  ^^*^  ^    y°"  '"^^  »"«  ;    I  thought  it  had 

?ou  se  tfed'wtf;-    ^"''   "^y   ^"^'^  Catherine,   hJte 
you  settled  what  to  wear  on  your  head  to-nisht?    T  pZ 

determmed   at  all  events,  to  be  dres^J  exactly  iLeyST 
The  men  take  notice  of  that  sometimes,  you  know  »         ^ 

very^iHiiU'd"  "''  ''^'  "  ^^  ^'"  ^^  Catherine, 

whlf'S  Lv^  ^^"'''  '    ^  "^^*  ^^  *  "^1*  "^^^^  to  mind 
What  they  say.    They  are  very  often  amazingly  Jmoer- 

Sip '4^1"^^.^^°^ '™'  '^"'  ""^  'P-' "«  "^«  *- 

"Oh  I  they  give  themselves  such  airs.  They  are  the 
most  conceited  creatures  in  the  world,  and  think  XmselJS 
tL'°K."'!^  importance  1  By-the-bye,  Sough  ThL^ 
thought  of  It  a  hundred  times/l  have  always  foivot  to  ksk 
IZ  il^X  "  yo«r  favourite  'complexion  U  a  ml  Do 
you  bke  them  best  dark  or  fair  ?  " 

"I  hardly  know.    I  never  much  thought  about  it    Some- 
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vt;^^d^?f-  »-th,  I  think;    brown:   not  fair,  and  not 

noMo^otTourStipt^^^^  he.     I  have 

whh  dark  eyes,  and  ;^£tfhl!"'^W?,^^°""  ^^^> 
diflferent.     I  prefer  light  eves    «nH        *^"'  ^^  ^'^  is 

to  what  interested  her  at  thai  T;  ^^  P°'"^  ^^  reverting 
thing  else  in  the  world  '  ^Jenwf^.'', '""'"^  *^^"  ^^ 
fnend  prevented  her,  by  sa^Z  '"  p'  t'''*°°/  ^^^°  ^^' 
us  move  away  from  this  Sh  nf'.K  heaven's  sake  I  let 
there  are  two  odious  y^uiLll  wE  '?''"•  u^°  ^^^  1^^°^» 
me  this  half  hour.  Thev^eaTv  n7?°  have  been  staring  at 
tenance.  Let  us  go  S  ookTthr  ^"''?  °"'  ^^  ^°""- 
hardly  follow  us  there^'  ^''^'-    They  will 

the  proceedings  of  ^hLl^^tg^y^VgT  r "'  '^  "'^^' 
they"a'r?noTso  Ip^Stt  J^^^^^^^^  ^  ^ope 

W  .  they  are  ^^  !"  ^ '^^JTI^  ^ 

gentlemen  had  iust  left^tt  Pulp-Um^"  ""^"^'  «  ^« 

has.> 'rotd'  '^^^S^nl^^LT^  '  "  ^^''^  ^^^^«"-'  ^™ng 
man."  ^°®   '^^  *  ^eiy  good-looking   yomig 

;;They  went  towards  the  churchyard." 

And  not;  ih^TsaTyrt^te  tL  eT  ^^^  °^  ^-• 
me,  and  looking  a7my  new  K  %"^*  ^""^'^«  with 
Wee  to  see  it'  ^  *  "^    ^**"  said  you  should 
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Catherine  readily  agreed.  "  Only,"  she  added,  "perliaos 
we  may  overtake  the  two  young  men  »  peniaps 

bv' t?l'  ''*''*^  T"^  ^}-    "  '^^  °^^<^  ^t«'  ''^  shall  pass 
by  them  presently,  and  I  am  dying  to  show  you  my  hat." 

ii  u  ;t  «-  only  wait  a  few  minutes,  there  wiU  be  no 
dan,  V  •  of  our  seen,;  them  at  all." 

'•  1  shall  not  fv.y  them  any  such  compliment,  I  assure 
you.  I  have  no  uotion  of  treating  men  with  such  respect. 
^nat  xa  cuc  V.  ly  to  spoil  them." 

Catherine  had  nothing  to  oppose  against  such  reason- 
ing,   and  therefore,  to  show  the  independence  of  Miss 
Thorpe,  arid  her  resolution  of  humbling  the  sex.  thev  set 
off  unmediately,  as  fast  as  they  could  walk,  i^  pu7sSt  o 
the  two  young  men.  ^ 


cn^pTE7{  vn 

Half  a  mmute  conducted  them  through  the  Pump-yard  to 

JnnSi  /'  ""TT  ^'^^^  ^^'^^'  b"t  here  Uiey  were 
Ihf^'  ,?^«^i^°^y  acquamted  with  Bath  may  remember 
i^^ii  1^^.°*^°?"'"^  ^^"^P  ^^'■^^t  "  this  point;  it  is 
S^nn  .*i^u  °I  *°  '"^pertinent  a  nature,  so  unfortunately 
connected  with  the  great  London  and  Oxford  roads,  and  die 
pnncipal  mn  of  the  city,  that  a  day  never  passes  in  which 
parties  of  ladies,  however  important  their  business,  whether 
m  quest  of  paltry,  millinery,  or  even  (as  in  th;  present 
^se)  of  young  men,  are  not  detained  on  one  side  or  other 
by  carnages  horsemen,  or  carts.  This  evU  had  been  felt 
and  lamented,  at  least  three  times  a  day,  by  Isabella  since 
her  residence  m  Bath  j  and  she  was  now  fated  to  feel  and 

onnnS  J^°"^  """'V   ^°'  ^^  ^"^  ^"^  '"^'^^^t  o^  coming 
opposite  to  Umon  Passage,  and  within  view  of  the  two 

gentlemen  who  were  proceeding  through  the  crowds,  and 

threadmg  the  gutters  of  that  interesting  alley,  they  were 

prevented  crossing  by  the  approach  of  a^gig,  driven^alorS 

^.h  til  ??''^'"k"*  ^y  *  ^"^^  knowing-looking  coachma* 
with  all  tbe  vehemence  that  could  most  fitly  endanger  the 
\^r?u  ^^^^^^>  ^s  companion,  and  his  horse. 
Oh,  these  odious  gigs  1 "  said  Isabella,  looking  up 
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claimed,  «  Delightf,3  l  ft ori  J^  °.°^'^  u^^^^^^  ^"^  «" 

"  Good  heavin  I  'tis  tI^T  r^  ^^  ""^  '''"o^^^er  I  » 
moment  by^Serfn?  ^^^oL '  Tk-"'"";^*^  ^'  ^«  '^e 
eyes,  the  horse  CiiC^X  I'i^.^^^  ^""8  rnen's 
which  ahnost  threw  hiTonl,;!  L  ^'^  "^^^  *  ^°Jence 
having  now  scampLj^n  th^  inr^'"'-^^  ^«  ^^^^'^t 
the  equipage  was^dSd  t  S  SrT"  ^""P^'  °"^'  ^"^ 

recdvedX';  Kr^Sf  S? ^7^^'^^"^  --P-ted, 
being  of  a  very  ajnkh^!?  *^^  V^^hest  pleasure;   aj^d  he 

which  he  could  iXe  lew  t^L  K^  T^l  satisfaction. 
Miss  Thorpe  were  iLe  s'^tlf  ctC^^^^^^  ^"^^*  ^^^  °^ 
to  her  his  devoirs  were  snTenL  n!  ?^^  ^  "°^^«= '  and 
and  embarrassmenTwhfch  ^$;f l^f'  ""-'^r  ^  "^*"^«  °f  i°y 
had  she  been  more  «pert  i^\^^'  "^^'^^d  Catherine, 
people's  feelings,  and^ess  simnlv     ^"^^^^Pj^e^t  of  othe^ 

that  her  brothi' thought  herwLn^^^^^^  ^^  ^''  °^^> 
could  do  herself.       ^       ^'  ^"^""^  ^"^^  ^s  pretty  as  she 

or/e°r^ab?utThelte?  soo'n  """li^^'  "^^  ^^  ^ving 
she  directly  recefved  Se  s^^JTt  'u'"^'  ^"^  ^^°^  hii 
while  he  slightly  ^dcTreleStonr"^  AT'  ^'^  ^"«  >  ^^^ 
on  her  he  bestowed  f  Lini  ^     ^^'"^  *^®  ^^nd  of  Isabella. 

He  was  a  stoutToung  mt  ST'  i^\"  ^^°^  »^°-- 
a  plain  face  and  uScT/  fon^  1  ^^i^'^^^*'  ^^°'  ^th 
too  handsome,  unSe  woL  .^'/'"'"'^  '^^^^  °f  being 
much  like  a  gentkman  unl«!  h  ^"'''  °^  ^  ^°°"^'  ^nd  to? 
to  be  civil,  id  Sent  '^^^^^^^^  "^^''^  ^^  °"gl-c 

easy.  He'took  Sfwath  "'hT^^,'  ^  !i"°^'^  *°  ^e 
we  have  been  runnLg  itTrom  T..h     ""i""^  ^°  ^^^  think 

''  I  do  not  knowTe  d'sSn^f^'^.^f  l''^^''^  ?  " 
that  it  was  twenty-three  S  '°^^'  ^^^  ^«' 

if  it'^s"rlS'.?X,r„?'^°^«'  "five  and  twenty 
authority  of  roS'-bookf  fnnl  "''"^^^^^ated,  pleaded   tS 

his  frieS  disr^^detS.er'aJr^;  ITad  f  "*^^^^  ^  ^"* 

^hstaace. "  I  w  it  must  .^^1,';^:;^^,:??^^; 


"  by  the  time  we  have  been  doing  it.  It  is  now  half  after 
one ;  we  drove  out  of  the  inn-yard  at  Tetbury  as  the  town- 
clock  struck  eleven;  and  I  defy  any  man  in  England  to 
make  my  horse  go  less  than  ten  miles  in  harneS :  that 
makes  it  exactly  twenty-five." 

"  You  have  lost  an  hour,"  said  Morland  ;  "  it  was  only 
ten  o  clock  when  we  came  from  Tetbury." 

"  Ten  o'clock  I  it  was  eleven,  upon  my  soul  I  I  counted 
every  stroke.  This  brother  of  yours  would  persuade  me 
out  of  my  senses.  Miss  Morland  ;  do  but  look  at  my  horse  • 
did  you  ever  see  an  animal  so  made  for  speed  in  your  life  ?  "' 
(^e  servant  had  just  mounted  the  carriage  and  was  driving 
off.)  Such  true  blood  1  Three  hours  and  a  half,  indeeS 
coming  only  three  and  twenty  miles  1  Look  at  that  creature 
and  suppose  it  possible  if  you  can."  ' 

I  ^'*  He  does  look  very  hot  to  be  sure  I " 

"  Hot  I  he  had  not  turned  a  hair  till  we  came  to  Walcot 

church  :  but  look  at  his  forehead  ;  look  at  his  loins  :  only 

see  how  he  moves ;   tiiat  horse  cantiot  go  less  thL  ten 

\  ™^es  an  hour :  tie  liis  legs,  and  he  will  get  on.    What  do 

i  yyuthmk  of  my  gig.  Miss  Morland?    A  neat  one,  is  it  not  ? 

Well  hung ;   town  built :   I  have  not  had  it  a  ^ontii.    It 

was  bulk  for  a  Chnrt-church  man,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very 

P'^-'  sort  of  fellow;  he  ran  it  a  few  weeks,  till  I  believe 

convement  to  have  done  with  it.    I  happened  just 

*!.       u  T  u  1°°^^"^  °"*  *"°^  s°™«  ^ight  thing  of  the  kind 
though  I  had  pretty  well  determined  on  a  curricle  too  :  but 
I  chanced  to  meet  him  on  Magdalen  Bridge,  as  he  was 
dnvmg  into  Oxford,  last  term:    '  Ah  1    Thorpe,'  said  he 

do  you  happen  to  want  such  a  little  tiling  as  tiiis  ?  It  is' 
a  capital  one  of  tiie  kind,  but  I  am  cursed  tired  of  it.'  'Oh  I 
d  ,  said  I,  I  am  your  man;  what  do  you  ask  ? '  And 
how  much  do  you  tiiink  he  did.  Miss  Morland  ?  " 

^  I"  '  sure  I  cannot  guess  at  all." 

.nl^.h^n^t^^^"^'  ^°"  .f ^^ '  '^^'  t^^'  sword-case, 
splashmg-board,  lamps,  silver  moulding,  all,  you  see,  com' 
p  ete ;  the  u-on-work  as  good  as  new,  or  better.  He  asked 
fifty  gumeas :  I  closed  with  him  directiy,  tiirew  down 
the  money,  and  tiie  carriage  was  mine  " 
"And  I  am  sure,"  said  Catiierine,  "I  know  so  littie 
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of  such  things,  that  I  cannot  judge  whether  it  was  cheap 

quiteX'd  ''^  ^-^---tured  of  you,"  said  Catherine, 
^^^%1.^Z^^^^^  Of  doing  a 

of IhVyrj Ser'aSron'^t?'  ^^ ^^  — "^s 
going,  it^^decfrd^hS^4e^eSe^„:^'^?  '^^^  ™ 
them  to  Edear's  RniiH  nL      gj"tJemen  should  accompany 

Thorpe.  Als'^d  tsaSiiTfed'^L'''"  '""^J  ^^» 
satisfied  was  the  latter  wfth  k  i  .*  '"^y*  ^^  ^  '^ell 
she  endeavouring  to  e^s^e  a  nL°'\'°  contentedly  was 
brought  the  double  recomm.nHr-^^/u''^"^  *°  ^  '^ho 
friend  and  her  friend'sTrS  °  °*  ^'"«  ^*^  ^^^^e^'s 
were  her  feelings  3mt  twf  ^  P""  '^^  uncoquettish 
the  two  oflfendfi  y^un.  Z^i?Sf,°^''«°°J^  "^d  passed 
so  far  from  seeker  to  aftr^rtfi,-  "^^ -^  ^^"'"''  '''^^  '^as 
back  at  them  oS^tl^^eelS  ''°'''''  '^^^  *^*  ^"^^^^ 

a  lei^JSuK  ^Sfenc^'  Tn"'  7\  ^^«^^'  -^^  -^ter 

bis  gig:   "^-^Zk^ZZt'^^^T^^^^ 

be  reckoned  a  cheao  thint  k„  Morland,  it  would 

have  sold  it  for  t«  ?uS  moreT  ^''t'.'  ^°'  ^  "^^^' 

^^onei,  hid  me  s^^-ror^:rZ::r.t'U'tT:^ 

fo;eX;ti^"lt^^^^^^^^^  "•'-you 

My  horse  !   oh   d Ji-  r    t  _     u 

^^1  ™  glad  of  it;  I  «iu  drive  you  out  in  mme  evay 
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"  TK^l       *  ^u"  "P.,Lansdown  Hill  to-morrow." 
"  Thank  you  ;  but  will  not  your  horse  want  rest  ?  " 
Xest  I  he  nas  only  come  three  and  twenty  miles  to-dav  • 
Jn TTk"  '  """^"S  "^'^  h°««s  so  ">uch  as  r^      notHn*; 

a?t:  a^a.?  S  ^0"  H^°'  "^^^   ^  ^^^"  exerdsTminf 
here/'         ^  °""  '"'^'^  ^^^  ^^ile    I   am 

"thfi'^^nr";  indeed?"  said  Catherine,  very  seriously 
that  will  be  forty  miles  a  day."  senousiy, 

"  Forty  1   aye,  fifty  for  what  I  care     WpH    t  ^w  a  • 
you  up  I^sdo^  J„„„„„.  l^-^  ZV^l^"' 

How  delightful  that  will  be  1  "  rri^ri  Tcoki^i   ^      • 

round;    "m/ dearest  CaSlerine    I  S  e^w' y'oj^^u? 

"^AZli  '^^^^^I' y°"  ^"  «ot  hav'e  room  fo?  aXd.""* 

A  thu-d,  mdeed  1  no,  no ;   I  did  not  come  to  Bath  fn 

dnve  my  sisters  about ;  that  would  be  a  goS  joke  fiJth  I 

Morland  must  take  care  of  you  "  ^      ' 

oth^?two°\^utT.th.'^-'"^°r  .°^  '^•^"^•^^  ^'^'^^  the 

nor  thT  r^suh  H.r  ""'  ^^'^,  '''''^^'  ^«  particulars 
Hor  xne  result.  Her  companion's  dscourse  now  .;iinlf 
from  Its  hitherto  animated  p^tch,  to  noZ'  more  than 
a  short,  decisive  sentence  of  praise  or  cone  n-^ation  on 
the  face  of  every  woman  they  met  j  and  Catherine  aft«r 
^temng  and  agreeing  as  lon^  as  she  could?^  h  il'^^'e 
civihty  and  deference  of  the  youthful  female  S  fearful 
of  hazarding  an  opinion  of  its  own  in  opposition  to  thaf 
of  a  self-assured  man,  especially  where  the  blauty  of  her 
own  sex  is  concerned,  ventured  at  length  to  va^  th^subiect 

'^MJdoloho  !  ^2  T;^^    ^?°^P^°''  ^'  Thorpe  ?  " 
Udolpho      oh.  Lord;   not  I;   I  never  reid  novels- 
I  have  something  else  to  do."  novels , 

Catherine,  humbled  and  ashamed,  was  going  to  apolorize 
Seteoi--?-r^-&5o2 

I  think  you  must  like  •  Udolpho/  if  you  were  to  read 
It ;  It  u  so  very  interesting."  '  "*" 
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some  fun  and  nature  Tn^rA^'?^ '  '^'^'  "**  '^"^'^  ^^^ding ,' 

with^^ftjS,^"-^^^^^^^  said  Catherine, 

"  No,  sure ;   w«  it  ?     A^e   ^  °^  n^o^tiiying  him.       ' 

was  thinking  of  tha{  other  !;     'IT"^}^'  ^°  '^  ^^;   I 

woman  the^makTsU  a  fS'l^\r"J"  ^>^  ^^' 
tl-o  French  emigrant."  ^'   *^®  '^^o  married 

•'  I  suppose  you  mean  Camilla  I  » 

once,  and  loJl^d  i  over  but  I  fn^n  T  "5^^^^  ^°J"™^ 
do ;  indeed,  I  guessed  what  snrt  T.  «  """^  '^  ^°"J<^  not 
I  saw  it :  a^  s^nT?  ^d  sh^  hL*'"^  ^^  ?"^^  ^  ^fore 

I  w^  sure  I  should  neverX'abi:  S  geTS^it  ^^""'' 
^^  I  have  never  read  it."  tnrough  it." 

nonslnse  J^u  ^  tUe'^Xr" '  ^l>  ^^  ^^^^dest 
in  it  but  ai  old  man^K^  2^^^^  iw°'^^  '"  -'^^  ^^^^^ 
upon  my  soul,  there  is  no^     ^"'*''  ^^  ^^^^"8  Latin  ; 

losit  ro^r'"(ithtSnrE,h1  tT"^^"  "^  unfortunately 
Thorpe/ lodgings,'S;d'  ^^  fe^of  l^^^  '°°^.  °^  *^« 
unprejudiced  reader  of  Camn7T  '^^  d^scernmg  and 
of  the  dutiful  and  affectiom^e  o/f  l^^  ^°  ^he  feelings 
who  had  descried  them  from  a£^^^^  ""'^  ^^'^  ^^^'P*^ 

mother,  how  do  you  do? "  « ;h  t'  ''^  ^^'^  P^^^^-    "  Ah 
shake  of  the  hand  :  "  where  d^t      '  ^"T^  ^^'  *  ^^^arty 
It  makes  you  look  likTST  oM  S'?  "^l  ^"^^  °^^  ^^ 
and  I  come  to  stay  a  few  davs^th       ^^^  "^  *^°^^^d 
look  out  for  a  couple  of  good ted^  ^m/T  '   '°  ^^^  «»"" 
this  address  seemed  to  Sfv^tSff'  '!?''''  ".^•'••"    And 
mother's  heart,  for  she  rSdvedWm  1-1^.1''*  ^^^  °f  ^he 
and  exulting  affection     On  W,  f^     ^  ^^  "^°^^  deVighted 
bestowed  aS  equal  portion  ^^J^'^r  '^'^"  ^?^«n 
he  asked  eacTof  them  hL  tkf  ^^^"^  tenderness,  for 
they  both  looked  vety^gw""  "^'^  ^^'  ^^  observed  'that 
These  manners  did  not  nlea,^  r,fk    • 
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ment  was  further  bought  off  by  Isabella's  assuring  her. 
when  they  withdrew  to  see  the  new  hat,  that  John  thought 
her  the  most  charming  gu-I  in  the  world,  and  by  Tolm's 

^^1^  w  J'^'^u''  ^^  ^"-'^^  *°  ^^^^  ^th  him  that 
evening  Had  she  been  older  or  vainer,  such  attacks 
might  have  done  little;  but  where  youth  and  diffidence 
are  united,  it  requires  uncommon  steadiness  of  reason 
1\T\^''  attraction  of  being  called  the  most  charming 
girl  in  the  world,  and  being  so  very  early  engaged  as  a 
partner ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  when  the  two 
Morlands  after  sitting  an  hour  with  the  Thorpes,  set  off 
to  walk  together  to  Mr  Allen's,  and  James,  JTtiie  door 
was  closed  on  them,  said,  "Well,  Catherine  how  do  you 
nrnl'^r  ^"'"^  Jhorpe  ?  »  instead  of  answering,  as  S 

^^H  n  ^fl  T^^  >\'  '^°''''  ^^^  "-^^'^  be^"  no  friendship 
arid  no  flattery  m  the  case,  "  I  do  not  like  him  at  all :  » 
she  directly  replied,  "  I  like  him  very  much ;  he  seems 
very  agreeable."  ' 

"  He  is  as  good-natured  a  fellow  as  ever  lived  :  a  little 
of  a  rattle;    but  that  will  recommend  him  to  j^our  sex 
I  believe  :  and  how  do  you  like  the  rest  of  the  family  ?  "    ' 

^^  Very,  very  much  indeed  :  Isabella  particularly  '' 
1  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  :  she  is  just  the  kind 
of  young  woman  I  could  wish  to  see  you  attached  to ; 

!n^  o^'1,"'"''t  ^'^"^  ''"'^'  ^^  '^  ^°  thoroughly  unaffected 
and  amiable  ;  I  always  wanted  you  to  know  her ;  and  she 
seems  very  fond  of  you.    She  said  the  highest  things  in 

hin  VK  f  ^^""^f'  ^"^'^  y°">  Catherine,"  taking  her 
hand  with  affection,  "  may  be  proud  of  " 

«nH  ^1"^^^%  If  "5'"  she  replied  ;  "  I  lo^e  her  exceedingly, 
and  am  aelighted  to  find  that  you  like  her  too.    You  hardly 

"ou?S'the7e!' '"'  °'  '"  "'''^  ^°"  "^°^^  ^°  ^'  -^^- 

y.lf^^'^^^l  ?°"S^*  ^  '^°"'^  soon  see  you  myself.  I 
hope  you  will  be  a  great  deal  together  while  yoi  are  in 
iiath.    She  IS  a  most  amiable  giri  ;  such  a  superior  under- 

hTS^H^'  ^""^"^^  ?^°""'" '  ^"d  ^°^  '""ch  she  must 
be  admired  in  such  a  ple.re  as  this.    Is  not  she?" 
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you  whether  you  ^e^nSl  h.~  "^'""v  '  "^^  "°t  ask 
such  a  co.pSn"anfe?/S  S;i;^Sr  i.^'  ^TTt ''  ^S 
be  impossible  for  you  to  be  othe^  •  ^d  ^  "  aT"^*^ 
I  am  sure,  are  very  kind  to  you  »    "^  >   *"^  "»«  AlJens, 

nowyou  ar7come'it^XS.''"'^^PPy  ^'°^«'   -"^ 

Howgoodrisofyoito^L^.T"  '^"'•8'^''"'  ^  «^«r. 

Jai^es  acLpted  Ss  tS.^,V°/"  on  purpose  to  see  m..» 

m  Edgar's  BuUdinirs  orevntpS  w^^  •  Pre-engagement 
of  one  friend^^^oblJ^ed  J^^^  T'^*^^  "^^  ^^^^°° 
he  had  satisfied  L  d^mlds'of^'e^^her^^^^  T  'I 
the  two  parties'  uniting  in  the  OcLon  R  nn^  k  ■  ^^  °* 
ad  usted,  Catherine^  th«  Wt^o  th^T  ^'''f  ^"""^^'ly 
restless,   and   frichtened   Jm.2     L-      *  ^"^^^  °^  ^  »^ed, 

Udolpho,TostS^^wSSrconcer'',*5*  P-^*^^  °^ 
dinner,  incapable  of  s^tW^  M^rs  SenWeat  l^T^.  f  ^ 
of  an  expected  dressmaker   -r.^  k     •  ,   °°  '^^  ^^^^V 

in  sixty  tob^w  .^en  ^  the  °  fl^J^  *T^^  ''"*  '"''^"^ 
in  bei^  alreadre44ed  fo^^ti::^^^^  '^^  °^  ^^"^^' 
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In  spite  of  Udolpho  and  the  dressmaker,  however,  the  party 
from  Pulteney  Street  reached  the  Upper-Rooms  in  very 
good  tmie.  The  Thorpes  and  James  Morland  were  there 
only  two  minutes  before  them ;  and  Isabella  having  gone 
through  the  usual  ceremonial  of  meeting  her  friend  with 
th  nost  smiling  and  aflfectionate  haste,  of  admiring  the  set 
01  T  gown,  and  envying  the  curl  of  her  hair,  tLev  followed 
thL.  chaperons,  arm-in-arm,  into  the  ball-room,  whispering 
to  each  other  whenever  a  thought  occurred,  and  supplvinl 
the  place  of  many  ideas  by  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  or  a  smiS 
01  anection.    p^ 

The  dancing  began  within  a  few  minutes  after  thev 
were  seated ;  and  James,  who  had  been  engaged  quite 
as  long  as  his  sister  was  very  importunate  with  Isabella 
to  stand  up;  but  John  was  gone  into  the  card-room  to 
speak  to  a  fnend,  and  nothing,  she  declared,  should  induce 
her  to  join  the  set  before  her  dear  Catherine  could  join 

I,n^°;i,  .  ^'"^^  ^°"'"  "^^  '^'^^  "^  ''^"Jd  not  stand 
up  without  your  dear  sister,  for  all  the  worid  :  for  if  I  did 
we  should  certainly  be  separated  the  whole  evening." 
Catherine  accepted  this  kindness  with  gratitude,  and  thev 
continued  as  they  were  for  three  minutes  longer,  when 
Isabella,  who  had  been  talking  to  James  on  the  other  side 
of  her,  turned  again  to  his  sister  and  whispered,  "  Mv  dear 
creature  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  you,  your  brother  is  so 
amazingly  mipatient  to  begin  ;  I  know  you  will  not  mind 
my  going  away,and  I  dare  say  John  will  be  back  in  a  moment, 
and  then  you  may  easily  find  me  out."  Catherine,  though 
a  httle  disappointed,  had  too  much  good  nature  to  maSe 
any  opposition  and  the  others  rising  up,  Isabella  had  only 
fame  to  press  her  friend's  hand  and  say,  "Good-bye,  my 
d^r  love^^^-  be  ore  they  hurried  ofiF.    TTie  younge^r  mS 

m«^S  qI^  ^t  ^"/^"^"'  between  whom  she  now  re- 
f.  1\.^*'°"^'^  °f  *  ^^^P  ^'"g  ^e^ed  at  the  non-appear- 
ance of  Mr  Thorpe  :  for  she  not  only  longed  to  be  dancing, 
but  was  hkewise  aware  that,  as  the  real  dignity  of  her 
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situation  could  not  be  known    «hii  w«.    u    • 
scores  of  other  younTuSes  still  ,J.t^n    j^*""»  '^'^  *h« 
credit  of  wanting  a^artae"    xi  il  7  '^°'^.  ^"  ^^'^  ^^- 
of  the  world   to  wea?  thi?  o  ^  disgraced  in  the  eye 

heart  is  all  ^rity  ter  Ltionf^fr'  °^  '"^^'">'  ^^ile  her 
conduct  of  'anoS;;r''4e"t'r  l^T^'  ^K  ^*  """ 
IS  one  of  those  drcumstanr^  »k^?  r  "^  .debasement, 
the  heroine's  life  MdhTr^.r*?  7^'"'!,  P^^'^^rly  belong  to 
cJignifies    heVlCfcJe"/°S:inrir&^^^^^^ 

en"Tteni^n'uXt'aT&^^^^    T  i?-^'  -  the 
Mr  Thorpe,  but  Mr  TUnev^  If^    ! J*^'''"^'  ^^  5««n?.  not 
where  they'sa?     he  ^S  7o  hi"  *'''"  ^^l^'  °'  *^^«  P'^ce 
did  not  see  he  ,  7nd    Sel/ore   th^"?,  ^^^^^X'  ^"^  he 
which  his  sudden  rTlp^^Zl' ^^iZk"^^ -'^^  ^^"^h, 
away  without  sullying  hwheroi^Jmr.    .  ^t^^""*'  Passed 
as  handsome  and  as  livdv  if^vJ    P"^^^"'*    "«  ^^o^^^d 
interest  to  a  fashLableanHS«-'f"f^^  *^^  '^th 
who  leant  on  hT  arm    and  Pwr"«r°°u^'"«  y°""g '^^"'an, 
guessed  to  be  W^sfsS  •  ?hus  unS.n^-'^f  "t  immediately' 
a  fair  opportunity  orcon^drrin^g  t'^fto^^^^^^^^  ^^^' 
by   bemg  married  already     B.,t    ^,- ?  ^       ,  *^^'°'■  ^^e''* 
was  simple  and  probaWe   it  huA     ^"^'^   °"^y   ^y  what 
that  Mr  Tilney  could  hl'ri      -^  ""T'  ^"^^^^^  ^er  head 
he  had  not  SeS  Hke  tJ.e  ml"''^j   ^'  ^^  "°t  behaved, 
been  used  ;   he  had  nevt  TnT'"^  ?'"  '*?  '^^^^  «he  bad 
acknowledged  a  stter     From  T"''^  ^  ^^^'  ^"^  be  nad 
the  mstant^ondu  ^of  Ws  lter^'V'''r''\"^^^  ^P^^g 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  Jnrnln    %  °'^>'"»  ^y  bis  side; 
and  falling  in  a  ^^nmlSl^o:;  S^J'"'^  P^^"-^ 

i^tl^rerd^^n^^.^^^^^^^  -A  -"."."^S^foSra 

A J;?^7pp:^ih^^^^^^^  the.  h 

and^e^be'catSnt^M  fe^'^^^^^^^  ^^^, 

from  him  the  smiliiTfribute  o?%AS'A  "^'^"^    '"^^'^^ 
-  with  pleasure,  all^  4t?dl?i^tSf  "neaS;  ^^^^ 
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both  to  her  and  Mrs  Allen,  by  whom  he  was  very  civilly 
fnl^H  T°  ■  }  -T  ^^-^  happy  to  see  you  again,  sir, 
indeed ;  I  was  afraid  you  had  left  Bath."  He  thanked 
her  for  her  fears,  and  said  that  he  had  quitted  it  for  a  week 
on  the  very  morning  after  his  having  had  the  -'easure  of 
seeing  her.    |.  ,       uic  ui 

J  "Well,  sir,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  not  sorry  to  be  back 

4        again,  for  it  is  jusfthe  place  for  young  people ;  and,  indeed, 
for  everybody  else  too.    I  tell  Mr  Allen,  when  he  talks  o 
being  sick  of  it,  that  I  am  sure  he  should  not  complain, 
for  It  IS  so  very  agreeable  a  place,  that  it  is  much  betted 
to  be  here  than  at  home  at  this  dull  time  of  year.    I  tell 
him  he  IS  quite  in  luck  to  be  sent  here  for  his  health  " 
.    vr^  J  ^^^^'  madam,  that  Mr  AUen  will  be  obliged 
uii  ^^  P'^*^®'  ^^°^  ^"^'"g  >'  of  service  to  him."       ° 
Thank  you,  sir.    I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will.    A 
neighbour  of  ours,  Dr  Skinner,  was  here  for  his  health  last 
winter,  and  came  away  quite  stout." 
•'  That  circumstance  must  give  great  encouragement." 
Yes,  sir ;    and  Dr  Skinner  and  his  familv  were  here 
three  months ;  so  I  tell  Mr  Allen  he  must  not '     in  a  hurry 
to  get  away.  ' 

*  ^^^  5  n'^  '""l""^  interrupted  by  a  request  from  Mrs  Thorpe 
to  Mre  Allen,  that  she  would  move  a  little  to  accommodate 
Mrs  Hughes  and  Miss  Tdney  with  seats,  as  they  had  agreed 
to  jom  theu:  party.  This  was  accordingly  done,  Mr  Tilney 
still  contmumg  standing  before  them ;  and,  after  a  few 
minutes  consideration,  he  asked  Catherine  to  dance  with 
him.  This  compliment,  delightful  as  it  was,  produced 
severe  mortification  to  the  lady  ;  and,  in  giving  her  denial, 
she  expressed  her  sorrow  on  the  occasion  so  very  much 

^.irf'%''^K^  ^^ui}'  ^^  ^^  '^^T'^'  ^ho  joined  her  just 
afterwards,  been  half  a  minute  earlier,  he  might  have  thought 

whVl"  k'^T  '!^jV°°  f*^"*"'  "^^  ^«^  easy  manner  in 
wluch  he  then  told  her  that  he  had  kept  her  waiting,  did 
not  by  any  means  reconcile  her  more  to  her  lot;  nor  did 
the  particularswhich  he  entered  into  while  they  were  standing 
up  of  the  horses  and  dogs  of  the  friend  whom  he  had  jun 
left,  and  of  a  proposed  exchange  of  terriers  between  them, 
interest  her  so  much  as  to  prevent  her  looking  very  often 
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point  out  that  geSenL  .S  '***  .P^'^^^'^rly  'onged  to 
were  in  different  Lt^™^Le*^'«^^  '^  "othing.^Th^ 
party,  and  away  from  all  he^  ^J^""^  ''^"^  "^^  ^^^^ 
tion  succeeded  another  >nrf  J?^**°*^f '  <*«  mortifica- 
this  useful  lesso^Xt  to  ^o  ^^Zi^'  '''>°'«  »he  deduct 

does  not  necessariVi^cW°iSaX5^  *^"«*^  '°  *  b^J' 
of  a  young  lady.    FroiTsuS  a  J^^"'''^  °'' *"J°y™«nt 

•he  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  to„S  ^L"«  l^'^  "  ^ 
turning  round,  irceiveS  Mr,  w    ?  '*..^'  ''^^^'der »'  «nd 
attended  by  Mil^Sey  ^d  f  inH  ^''"^^''^  ^^"^  her! 
pardon.  Miss  Morland^saTd  sSe^'^^cTtl"-  r?  ^  ^^""^ 
cannot  anyhow  get  to  Miss  ThoS-  •    '  H  iS  '''2!r*y'  **"'  ^ 
fhe  was  sure  yw  would  nnth?^  \^^,  ^^^  ^°T^  said 
letting  in  thisVouiTg  lldy  bV^o^?''w"'\x°''J^^         ^ 
not  have  applied  to  Iny  CTeat^re^n  th/"  ""^^'^  ~"W 
to  oblige  her  than  Catheri^r  Th.     ^*  'P^'"  '"o^  l»appy 
duced  to  each  othei*  M^^Ti  Jv  7°""^-  '^^'"  ^"«  ''"^^ 
of  such  goodness  ;    mITmSh    ^vk^'^u^  *  P^°P«r  »«n« 
of  a  generous  mind,  mtwSor  S  '^^•'^'  '^^^'^ 
Mrs  Hughes,  satisfied  wi^ha^W  L    '  °^'n*'°° '   '"^ 

ag^SfblltaiU-^^^^^^^^  ^->  and  a  ve:y 

all  the  decided  pretension  fl^"  ^''  ^^""g'^  '^  had  ndt 
Thorpe's,  had  moT^^^t^^^'^f-^ness,  of  Miss 
good  sense  and  good  breeS  Vh-  ""^"^^'^  shewed 
nor  aflFectedly  openT  a^dshf 'J  ^^ '''''■'  "^'^^er  shv, 
young,  attractive,  ai^d  Tt  a  bill     '^.1?  "^P^^^^  °'  beiiig' 

the  attention  of  ev'errmaS^nLw'  Zl^X  ''""^'"^  *°  ^ 
fee  Imgs  of  extatic  ddighro?irconciivlr'^°"''^^S^^ated 

httle   trifling   occurrence     rS?-*^^ 

by  her  appetrance^Ster  rekS'  T  »?''^   **   o^^e 

desirous  of  being  acmlwL     •  u°^^P  ^  ^r  Tilney.  was 

therefore,  w&^^rcJuld'^L'r' T'  ^^^"^  ^"^ 
and  had  courage  and  leisure  L^      •  ""^^^^"^  '°  ^^y 
ranee  thrown  i^  thTtay  ofl  verv^rJSi '*•-    ?"'  ^*  '^^- 
frequent  want  of  one  or  more  of  Thi^  ^  •"^■*^'  ^^  ^he 
the.  doing  more  than  ^o^t^X^'^^'^r^^ 


of  «n  •cquaintance,  by  infonning  themselves  how  well  the 
other  hked  Bath,  how  much  she  admired  its  buildines 
and  surrounding  country ;  whether  she  drew,  or  played 
or  sang,  and  whether  she  was  fond  of  riding  on  horseback  ' 
The  two  dances  were  scarcely  concluded,  before  Catherine 
found  her  arm  gently  seized  by  her  faithful  Isabella,  who 
in  great  spints  exclaimed,  "  At  last  I  have  got  you.  Mv 
dearest  creature,  I  have  been  looking  for  you  this  hour. 
VVhat  could  indi  -e  you  to  come  into  this  set,  when  you 

t?t7out7o"'"  "^^  °'^"'^    ^  ^""^  ^'"^  ^"'^  '""^^^d 
"My  dear  Isabella,  how  was  it  possible  for  me  to  jjet 
at  you  ?    I  could  not  even  see  where  you  were  " 

So  I  told  your  brotlw  all  the  time,  but  he  would  not 
beheve  me.  Do  go  and  see  for  her,  Mr  Morland,  said  I  • 
but  all  m  vain,  he  would  not  stir  an  inch.  Was  not  it  so 
Mr  Morland  ?  But  you  men  arc  all  so  immoderately  lazy  I 
I  have  been  scolding  hun  to  such  a  degree,  my  dear  Catherine, 
you  would  be  quite  amazed.  You  know  I  never  stand  uoon 
ceremony  with  such  people."  ^ 

kJk"'!!'.**  ^^^  y°."^  ^'^y  ^*^  ^^  ^hite  beads  round 

Tam^     "  itt'K  TM  ^'^''^''  .^'^^^^"8  ^''  ^"^"^  ^^°«» 
james  .      it  is  Mr  Tilney  s  sister." 

;•  Oh  heavens  !  you  don't  say  so  I    Let  me  look  at  her 

thmg  half  so  beautiful !    But  where  is  her  all-conquering 

mstant   if  he  is  ;  I  die  to  see  him.    Mr  Morland,  you  are 
not  to  listen  ;  we  are  not  talking  about  you  " 
^  Butwhat  isall  thiswhispering  about?  What  is  going  on?" 

«„.wf.^  "°'''  ^-  ''"'*.  ^""^  '^  ^°"^^  ^  '    You  men  have 
such  restless  curiosity  1    Talk  of  the  curiosity  of  women 
mdeed  I   'tis  nothing.    But  be  satisfied ;   for  you  are  not 
to  know  anything  at  aU  of  the  matter." 

«  w  n  "t  ^^\  ^^^y  *°  ^^^y  ""«'  ^o  vo"  think  ?  " 
well,  I  declare,  I  never  knew  anything  like  you.    What 

^li/Sri;^  '^^T'"'  ^^^'  ^'  ^^  ^^"M  oh    Perhaps 
we  are  talkuig  about  you  j   therefore  I  would  advise  y^u 
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In  this  common-place  chatter,  which  lasted  some  tim«» 
the  ongmal  subject  seemed  entirely  forRotten  ^TthS 
Cathenne  was  very  well  pleased  to  h^vH  dVo^ped  fo/a 

suspension  of  all  Isabella's  impatient  desire  to  see  Mr  Tilnev 
When  the  orchestra  struck  up  a  fresh  dance,  Ws  woufd 
have  led  his  fau-  partner  away,  but  she  resisteT    "  T  f in 

r;ifjhfwS'"ar  ^'^'' '  -uiJ^ordotu'ch  a  t^  g 

lor  aii  tne  world  How  can  you  be  so  teasing  1  Onlv  cnn 
ceive,  my  dear  Catherine,  what  your  brSr  wanS  me  to" 
do  ?  He  wants  me  to  dance  with  him  Z^n  tZu^hTteH 
him  that  It  IS  a  most  improper  thing,  Jd  ent  rely^Lainst 
the  rules.  It  would  make  us  th<»  tfL^tX^r  ^.^'"^* 
were  not  to  change  p^taers."  °'  "^^  P'^*=''  '^  ^« 

"  Upon  my   honour,"   said   James,   "  in   these   ouhlir 
assemblies  it  is  as  often  done  as  not"  ^ 

"  Nonsense,  how  can  you  say  so  ?    But  when  vn„  m«« 

"There,"  cried  Isabella,  "you  hear  wliat  vour  ri,f,r 

THnlt  o     ^'    ^""^  Cathenne,  ever  willing  to  give  Mr 

••  Well  ^v'SaJ^f  '±  '?,  '"«  l^™  *^y  treasonable 
of  her  so?*^"  iT'        ''  5"  V""f'  impatient  for  praise 

;;  ve^Vi^Ci^  alS:^ """ "  •«'^''"  <««""••■ 

I  am  glad  of  it.    John  has  charming  spirits,  has  not  he ? » 
Did  you  meet  Mr  Tilney,  my  d^?^"  Sid  M«  Alten. 


"  No :  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  was  with  us  just  now,  and  said  he  was  so  tired  of 
lounging  about,  that  he  was  resolved  to  go  and  dance; 
so  I  thought  perhaps  he  would  ask  you,  if  he  met  with  you." 

"  Where  can  he  be  ?"  said  Catherine,  looking  round ; 
but  she  had  not  looked  round  long,  before  she  saw  him 
leading  ■>      ung  lady  to  the  dance. 

"  Ah  I  he  has  gbt  a  partner ;  I  wish  he  had  asked  you" 
said  Mrs  Allen ;  and  after  a  short  silence,  she  added,  "  he 
is  a  very  agreeable  young  man." 

"Indeed  he  is,  Mrs  Allen,"  said  Mrs  Thorpe,  smiling 
complacently ;  "  I  must  say  it,  though  I  am  his  mother, 
that  there  is  not  a  more  agreeable  young  man  in  the  world." 

This  inapplicable  answer  might  have  been  too  much 
for  the  comprehension  of  many;  but  it  did  not  puzzle 
Mrs  Allen ;  for,  after  only  a  moment's  consideration,  she 
said,  in  a  whisper,  to  Catherine,  "  I  dare  say  she  thought 
I  was  speaking  of  her  son." 

Catherine  was  disappointed  and  vexed.  She  seemed 
to  have  missed,  by  so  little,  the  very  object  she  had  had 
in  view ;  and  this  persuasion  did  not  incline  her  to  a  very 
gracious  reply,  when  John  Thorpe  came  up  to  her  soon 
afterwards,  and  said,  "  Well,  Miss  Morland,  I  suopose  you 
and  I  are  to  stand  up  and  jig  it  together  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  I  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  our  two  dances 
are  over ;  and,  besides,  I  am  tired,  and  do  not  mean  to 
dance  any  more." 

"  Do  not  you  ?  then  let  us  walk  about  and  quiz  people. 
Come  along  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  the  four  greatest 
quizzers  in  the  room ;  my  two  younger  sisters  and  their 
partners.  I  have  been  laughing  at  them  this  half  hour." 
Again  Catherine  excused  herself ;  and  at  last  he  walked 
off  to  quiz  his  sisters  by  himself.  The  rest  of  the  evening 
she  found  very  dull ;  Mr  Tilney  was  drawn  away  from  their 
party  at  tea  to  attend  that  of  his  partner ;  Miss  Tilney, 
though  belonging  to  it,  did  not  sit  near  her ;  and  James 
ajad  Isabella  were  so  much  engaged  in  conversing  together, 
that  the  latter  had  no  leisure  to  bestow  more  on  her 
mend  than  one  smile,  one  squeeze,  and  one  "  dearest 
Catherine." 
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m  the  rooms,  which  «™.;.Hn«  kJL    V.     '    ^'*  *"^  remained 

ness  and  a  '^S  ^^'t^'X"  ~^'"^'''  '^^- 
m  Pulteney  Street  took  S*  /i;f  ?  .'  °"  amving 
hunger,  and  whw  tW  w^.    ^^^''^P  °'  extraordinai? 

ea^estlo^^'tSVb'beT  sSST^' tS^^,^'  ^"^°^ 
of  her  distress ;  for  when  there  S^^!!  the  extreme  point 
a  sound  sleep   which  I«^.h!.^     u  "Mediately  feU  into 

she  awoke  ;^Sec^yt^i^e5  i^i^^  "^^  '™»  ^^^^ 
hopes  and  f7esh  scLmT  iie  fef^bTh^  T^'^^'^ 
to  improve  her  acquaintance  wiSi  MJ^ti  ^  ^?^  ^*« 
her  first  resolution  to^ekher  for  tv.'^  ^'^''*^.'  *"^  ^^^^^t 
room  at  noon     In  the  PnSl,  P"'^''  ^  ^e  P"mp- 

in  Bath  m^t  be  met%^r.^r  '  Tl  '^-^^^^  *^^S 
ah-eady  found  so  fTvoumWe' f  ^' -  ^a-  """^^"^  ''^^  ^ 
excellence,  and  the  SetL  '  '*  ^^I^^^e^y  of  female 
mirably  adanted  L^?^  !^?  ="*^«  intimacy,  so  ad- 
fidencXtS^fshe  JL^'o/t^l^^^^^  ^^  unlim7;;d  c^. 

anothe;  friend  fZ  ^S^^rwa^Te^^l^  ^«P^* 
mominir  thus  settlpH    .k-  -  i       •    1      "^^  P'*^  for  the 

afteVbLSSt  resolv^^  ''"'"'^^  ^°^"  '°  ^«^  book 

the  samr:;^bymet  ^,',5,:^^^^  V^l  "^^  P^  anS 
habitude   vety  Se   incomm^^   1^'^  °"" '  «»d  from 
ejaculations  ^f  MrfA^n    whit     ^^   '^^   ""^^^   "^^ 
incapadty  for  thSSnTwSeLch.r.'^'yu^^  "^d>  »°d 
a  great  deal,  s^e^'oiJ^d  neveJ'.^  ' ."  f'  T''  ^^^ 
therefore,  while  she  sat  at  h^wor^  i5T f'  fu""''   ^^' 
or  broke  her  thread,  if  she  he^J T^  '^'^  '°?'  ^«^  ne«dle, 
or  saw  a  speck  u^n  her  towTl^  "^^.^  ""  ^'^  ^^reet 
whether  thSe  we?e  Li7one Tie^s  '  T'  °^''^^  ''  ^'^"^^ 
At  about  half-pastl^e?ve  a  «ZS,^  .^,'^''  ^""^  °'  °ot. 
her  in  haste  to^e  wbdow    ^    ^''^^^  '?*^  ""^P  ^^^ 
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up  stairs,  calling  out,  "Well,  Miss  Morland,  here  I  am. 
Have  you  been  waiting  long  ?  We  could  not  come  before, 
the  old  devil  of  a  coachmaker  was  such  an  eternity  finding 
out  a  thing  fit  to  be  got  into,  and  now  it  is  ten  thousand 
to  one  but  they  break  down  before  we  are  out  of  the  street 
How  do  you  do,  BIrs  Allen?  A  famous  ball  last  night, 
was  not  it  ?  Come,  Miss  Morland,  be  quick,  for  the  others 
are  in  a  confouncjed  hiury  to  be  off.  They  want  to  get 
their  tumble  over." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Catherine;  "where  are 
you  all  going  to  ?  " 

"  Going  to  I  Why,  you  hive  not  forgot  our  engagement  ? 
Did  not  we  agree  together  to  take  a  drive  this  morning  ? 
What  a  head  you  have  ?    We  are  going  up  Claverton  Down." 

"Something  was  said  about  it,  I  remember,"  said 
Catherine,  looking  at  Mrs  Allen  for  her  opinion ;  "  but 
really,  I  did  not  expect  you." 

"  Not  expect  me  I  That's  .  good  one  I  And  what  a 
dust  you  would  have  made,  if  I  had  not  come  1 " 

Catherine's  silent  appeal  to  her  friend,  meanwhile,  was 
entirely  thrown  away ;  for  Mrs  Allen,  not  being  at  all  in 
the  habit  of  conveying  any  expression  herself  by  a  look, 
was  not  aware  of  its  being  ever  intended  by  any  body  else ; 
and  Catherine,  whose  desire  of  seeing  Miss  Tilney  again, 
could  at  that  moment  bear  a  short  delay  in  favour  of  a 
drive,  and  who  thought  there  could  be  no  impropriety 
in  her  going  with  Mr  Thorpe,  as  Isabella  was  going  at  the 
same  time  with  James,  was  therefore  obliged  to  speak 
plainer.  "  Well  ma'am,  what  do  you  say  to  it  ?  Can  you 
spare  me  for  an  hour  or  two  ?    Shall  I  go  ?  " 

"  Do  just  as  you  please,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs  Allen, 
with  the  most  placid  indifference.  Catherine  took  the 
advice,  and  ran  off  to  get  ready.  In  a  very  few  minutes, 
she  re-appeared,  having  scarcely  allowed  tht  two  others 
time  enough  to  get  through  a  few  short  sentences  in  her 
praise,  aiter  Thorpe  had  procured  Mrs  Allen's  admiraticm 
of  his  gig,  and  then,  receiving  her  friend's  parting  good 
wishes,  they  both  hurried  down  stairs.  "My  dearest 
creature,"  cried  Isabella,  to  whom  the  duty  of  friendship 
immediately  called  her  bdore  she  could  get  into  the  carriage. 


M 


-i  .M?y^,«  ^'  *««  ^.  getting  r^.,  , 
last  night  I  'l  d  S'ouShSJ.'^'"'"'  ■«"  ""^d 
n^e  h„.t«  and  get  in,  ^T^l  to^off^  "''  "^  5'°" '  •»« 

.3  heS^  d''i^^4"«!;^,"^.  Mi«  Morl«,d,"  said  7T,„:pe, 

a  little  at  first  setrinTkHrJmo'.Mr'^  '!"'==  «bS 
or  two,  and  pei-hap!  take  Vh.  „  .  ,  '  '^''>'  S""  a  plunge 
•rill  soon  Icno^  lS^SS,%f;'  '?V  f^"";  '''"  he 
"3canb.,b„tthe«C^'ii^^,f'"'  °'  ^P"''-  P^ul 

Catherine  did  not  thmt  tK- 
one,  but  it  was  tcS  atfto  reSLr''!^ \  ^  ^^^  ^^^ting 
to  own  herself  fttht'ned      T'  ^""^  -'^^  ^^^  ^^^  yo"n| 
fete,  and  trusti^t^^^ 'J^'J^^'^Sning  ^^'^^^^  to  h^ 

its  owner,  she^t  w^cSiWv  T^ '  ^°^i'^  knowledge  of 
down  by  her.    E^erySbeW S  ^^  "^^T  ^^^'P^  «' 
who  stood  at  the  STe^  K  w^"  bST^'  *^'  ^^"'^^ 
voice  "  to  let  him  go  "  anH  nS  1        °  ^.  ^  "^^portant 
manner  imaginable  ^vlith^u,  f  ^^^^  ^^"^  ^  the  quietest 
thing  like  or^CathSJetlngte:^  t  ^P^'  -  -y 
spoke  her  pleasure  alond  \Sth^™?i  i     ^^P^  ^  ^^^^^Pe. 
companion  immediate^  mSe  ^?^"i/"'P"""'   ^^  ^^^ 
by  assuring  her  that  it  wS  fnri^f  "^^^  P^^^^^^^y  simple 
judicious  manner  bwhkhh.SK'^uS  '°  ^«  peculij-'v 
the  singular  disce^^nf  «  I  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  the  reins,  - 

directeThis  wW^^Tt^erine  'Zr?  t""  "^^^  ^«  -^ 
wondering  that   with^nrK     '  r    °"^^  ^^^  ^^^u^d  not  help 

he  shoSjthiS  iT?ecSsif?i^f  '°T^^  °^  ^^  ^o^'e^ 
of  its  tricks,  congraSated7erseIf  f-"™  ^T  ^^  »  ^^^^tio" 
the  care  of  so  eTeS  a  colchln""''''^?  °"  ^'""S  under 
the  animal  continued  4  go  ,^^;  ^^  P^^^^'ving  that 
without  showing  the  sm^iect  nr  '^^  "^^^^^  °»^er, 
unpleasant  vivadtv  and^f  ^-.P^^PP^^.^^'y  towards  any 
was  ten  miles  iw^il^f^""^^^"^  its  inevitable  pa^e 
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■ucceeded  their  first  short  dialogue.  It  was  broken  by 
Thorpe's  saying  very  abruptly,  "  Old  Allen  is  as  rich  as  a 
Jew,  is  not  he  ?  "  Catherine  did  not  understand  him,  and 
he  repeated  his  question,  adding  in  explanation,  "  Old 
Allen,  the  man  you  are  with." 

"  Oh !  Mr  Allen  you  mean.  Yes,  I  believe  he  is  very 
rich." 

"  And  no  children  at  all  ?  " 

"  No,  not  any." 

"A  famous  thing  for  his  next  heirs.  He  is  your  god- 
father, is  not  he  ?  " 

"  My  godfather  I    No." 

"  But  you  are  always  very  much  with  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  much." 

"  Aye,  that  is  what  I  meant.  He  seems  a  good  kind 
of  old  fellow  enough,  and  has  lived  very  well  in  his  time, 
I  dare  say ;  he  is  not  gouty  for  nothing.  Does  he  drink 
his  bottle  a  day  now  ?  " 

"His  bottle  a-day  1  No.  Why  should  you  think  of 
such  a  thing  ?  He  is  a  very  temperate  man,  and  you  could 
not  fancy  hiin  in  liquor  last  night  ?  " 

"  Lord  help  me  1  You  women  are  always  thinking 
of  men's  being  in  liquor.  Why,  you  do  not  suppose  a 
man  is  overset  by  a  bottle  ?  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  if  every- 
body was  to  drink  their  bottle  a-day,  there  would  not  be 
half  the  disorders  in  the  worid  there  are  now.  It  would 
be  a  famous  good  thing  for  us  all." 

"  I  cannot  beheve  it." 

"  Oh  I  lord,  it  would  be  the  saving  of  thousands.  There 
is  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  wine  consumed  in  this 
kingdom  that  there  ought  to  be.  Our  foggy  climate  wants 
help." 

"  And  yet  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wine 
drank  in  Oxford." 

"  Oxford  I  There  is  no  drinking  at  Oxford  now,  I  assure 
you.  Nobody  drinks  there.  You  would  hardly  meet 
with  a  man  who  goes  beyond  his  four  pints  at  the  utmost. 
Now,  for  instance,  it  was  reckoned  a  remarkable  thing  at 
the  last  party  in  my  rooms,  that  upon  an  average  we  cleared 
about  five  pints  a  head.    It  was  looked  upon  as  something 
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out  of  the  common  wav  A/«».*  ;»  *» 
be  sure.  You  would  no't  n^!n  ^"^^"^  «°°^  stuff,  to 
it  in  Oxford/anTS^t  may  iL^^^^  ^.?  ^y^hing  like 
{j;-^5ive  you  a  notion^-J^f  T ^neS  ^  ,e^-  J^ 

"and^'tUS'°Saf;VTdSi^^  f'  ^5«-«>  warmly, 

than  I  thought  you  d?d.    Hotever   I^^'  '^^t™^^^  ^^^"^ 
not  drink  so  much  "  -"owever,  I  am  sure  James  does 

exclamations,  amo^ti^rSst  to^'tSr^K' ^k'  ^'T'^^ 
It,  and  Catherine  was  left  whi  ?^  ?^  ^^""^  ^<^°™ed 
strengthened  belief  ortherebSnf-  ended,  with  rather  a 
in  Oxford,  and  the  ime  LrS^  ^?*  •  ^^^  °'  ^ine  drank 
comparative  sobrietT^'      ^^  conviction  of  her  brother's 

Thorpe's  ideas  then  all  reverted  tn  *», 
ovm  equ  W,  and  she  was  SlS  on  to^Sn!^'"2  °^  -^^ 
and  freedom  with  which  his  hnrl       *°  fdmire  the  spirit 

ease  which  his  paces  a^weuLth?    '"n'^"^  ^^°"^'  ^^  ^he 
gave  the  motio^n  of'^e  c^f  f^f  fXw  Vk^  ^P^"^' 
his  admiration  as  weU  as  sheoo^ld     T.      i°r^  ^'™  "^  «" 
hjm    was  impossible     ffif  knowledge  K^^T'  •"■  ^^^"^ 
of  the  sub  ect,his  rapiditvof  ^v^i!^    and  her  ignorance 
of  herself,  pui  thaT^ouf  ^  h!?n?'°"  "?  *^"'  ^'^^ence 
out  nothing  new  in  cZm^Lo?  P^"'   she  could  strike 
whatever  ge  chos^  to  S'^T^  > '  ^  ^^^^^^^  «<^ho«d 
between  them,  without ^^difficul^  ""Z^w^^^  ''^'^ 
was  altogether  the  most  complete  of^^^^  ^^"^P^« 

lus  carriage  the  neatest,  hS  K  1  h.  K?.  ^'''^  ""  '^'r^lanA, 
the  best  coachman.    «  Yo^  1^1      ,^^<;  ?°er,  and  himself 

said  Catherine,  venturi^  a^ter  ^omf^^^?^' "''^ '^^'^^^^ 
matter  as  entirely  decid^^  «»^\  ^   ^^^  *°  consider  the 
on  the  subject^tS?  T^e^s^twm  T\  "]^^  ^^^^°n 
,.  "  Break  do^n  I    OhTrd  \  ^T    ^'"^  ^°^  ?  " 
httle  tittuppy  thing  b  your  life?    ff  '•''  '^"^  '"^^  « 
piece  of  iron  about  it     Th^  Jl    i    u    ^''^  "  °ot  a  sonnd 
out  th«e  ten  ySS'at  iSt     ant  ''T  ^u^'^  ^^^^y  worn 
«y  soul,  you  miSTshakel^M  n?    "  '°'  *^*  ^^^^  '^Pon 
It  is  the  ^ost  delilishtt:irn^rt^1,S^^^^         XZl\ 
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Thank  God  1  we  have  got  a  better.    I  would  not  be  bound 
to  go  two  miles  in  it  for  fifty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Good  heavens  I "  cried  Catherine,  quite  frightened, 
"  then  pray  let  us  turn  back ;  they  will  certainly  meet 
with  an  accident  if  we  ro  on.  Do  let  us  turn  back,  Mr 
Thorpe ;  stop  and  speak  to  my  brother,  and  tell  him  how 
very  unsafe  it  is." 

"  Unsafe !  Oh,  lord  I  what  is  there  in  that  ?  They 
will  only  get  a  roll  if  it  does  break  down ;  and  there  is 
plenty  of  dirt,  it  will  be  excellent  falling.  Oh,  curse  it  I 
the  carriage  is  safe  enough  if  a  man  knows  how  to  drive 
it ;  a  thing  of  that  sort  in  good  hands  will  last  above  twenty 
years  after  it  is  fairly  worn  out.  Lord  bless  you  !  I  would 
undertake  for  five  pounds  to  drive  it  to  York  and  back 
again  without  losing  a  nail." 

Catherine  listened  with  astonishment  She  knew  not 
how  to  reconcile  two  such  very  different  accounts  of  the 
same  thing ;  for  she  had  not  been  brought  up  to  under- 
stand the  propensities  of  a  rattle,  nor  to  know  to  how 
many  idle  assertions  and  impudent  falsehoods  the  excess 
of  vanity  will  lead.  Her  own  family  were  plain  matter- 
of-fact  people,  who  seldom  aimed  at  wit  of  any  kind  ;  her 
father  at  the  utmost  being  contented  with  a  pun,  and  her 
mother  with  a  proverb ;  they  were  not  in  the  habit,  there- 
fore, of  telling  lies  to  increase  their  importance,  or  of  assert- 
ing at  one  moment  what  they  would  contradict  the  next 
She  reflected  on  the  afifair  for  some  time  in  much  perplexity, 
and  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  requesting  from 
Mr  Thorpe  a  clearer  insight  into  his  real  opinion  on  the 
subject;  but  she  checked  herself,  because  it  appeared  to 
her  that  he  did  not  excel  in  giving  those  clearer  insights, 
in  making  those  nings  plain  which  he  had  before  made 
ambiguous,  and,  joining  to  this  the  consideration  that  he 
would  not  really  suffer  his  sister  and  his  friend  to  be  exposed 
to  a  danger  from  which  he  might  easily  preserve  them,  she 
concluded  at  last  that  he  must  know  ^e  carriage  to  be 
in  fact  perfectly  safe,  and  therefore  would  alarm  herself 
no  longer.  By  him  the  whole  matter  seemed  entirely 
foi^otten;  and  all  the  rest  of  his  conversation,  or  rather 
talk,  began  and  ended  with  himself  and  his  own  concerns. 
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s^Sit?  bi^'ib^rs^.'I^V^  "^^"i  ^-  ^trifle  and 
judgment  had  infalh^y  'foretoK.  °'*'^*''  ^  '^^^^'^Ws 
parties,  in  which  he  had  S 1^  kT'/'V  °^  *^<^^^ 
having  one  good  shoTt^n  all  ?Jf    ""^  ^^°"«'»  ^thout 
and  described  to  her  somV^nT   ^  ^ropanions  together  • 
hounds,  in  y^^chhhTrl^^^^lT^  withle  fox-' 
dogs  had  repaired  ^e  SL^f  tf"  "  ^^^  the 
huntsman,  and  in  which  tKw„l,  J  u"?"^'  f^^P^^^fnced 
It  had  never  endangered  hL  oira^S.  /  ^  "*^°«'  t^°"&h 
been  constantly  leadinToAerJZi^Sffl'  f  moment,  hid 
calmly  concluded,  had  broke^hf  ?  difficulties,  which,  he 

Little  as  Cathei^L  in  5,?K  ?v°  ""^^^ 
and  unfixed  as  weTe  he^ge^e^*  ^H  '  °^  ^f^  '°r  herself, 
to  be,  she  could  not  entirelvr^n.^  ^^o''^*  "«  ought 
l^re  with  the  eflFusioL  of  hi%X?  *  ^°-"^''  ''^^^  ^he 
altogether  completely  a^Sbte     ??  ^°"^" Y  °^  ^'^  ^e'^ 
for  he  was  Isabella's  ^T^\}\Z\  \  ^^^  '^^S, 
by  James  that  his  mamieS  woS?  i.    ^  ^^°  "^ured 
her  sex;   but  in  spite  ^tS  ^^extSr°''°^-^  ^  a" 
company  which  crept  ovct  L/L?*'^^"^®  weariness  of  his 
an  hour,  and  which  con  Wdn^/°"  ^^  ^^  ^^  out 
they  stopped  in  Pulteney  S^St^^^^>  *°  ^^^  till 
small  degree  to  resist  /JchhS  SoSS"''^>  ^  ^°™« 
his  powers  of  giving  univ^^pieL"^?^^"^^  ^^  ^  *^*"^^t 

When  they  arrived  af  MtTau,?' 
of  IsabeUa  w^dly^^^^^eL^'ilT'  *«  astonishment 
was  too  late  in  the  dy  for  th^lT^i  ^'J  ?"^  that  it 
the  house :-"  Past  t£ee  o'S    "  T°^  ^^'  ^"^"^  ^^^o 
incredible,  impossible,  and  shrtLiH  n  -^k  "^l°nc«vable, 
own  watch,  nor  her  brother's  noTS^^  T"^''  ^"^^*  ^«r 
behave  no  assurance  of  it  founXn      '^'^^ts,  she  would 
till  Morland  produced  Ws  watS^'l.  °°  '^°°  or  reality, 
to  have  doubted  a  momm  l^ff  l^'''*^^^  t^e  fact 
equally  inconceivable,  SS^diblTL^'  ''°"^?  ^^^«  been 
could  only  protest  ov^r  aS3  ovir  rl"?rf  ^^^^  ^^  «he 
and  a  half  had  ever  gone  off  w  s^rkfJ^'  °°  ^°  ^ours 
was  called  on  to  coiJrm     oSiS.^  ^°'*'  "  ^t^^^n* 
hood  even  to  please  SbeUa     S  ^  ,^  °°*  *^«  «  ^^J^e- 
the  mis«y  of  her  ^^^^  t^^  n^Sg' 


for  her  answer.  Her  own  feelings  entirely  ngrossed  her  • 
her  wretchedness  was  most  acute  on  finding  herself  obliced 
to  go  directly  home.  It  was  ages  since  she  had  had  a  moment's 
conversation  with  her  dearest  Catherine,  and  though  she 
had  such  thousands  of  things  to  say  to  her,  it  appeared 
as  If  they  were  never  to  be  together  again  ;  so  with  smiles 
of  most  exquisite  misery,  and  the  laughing  eye  of  utter 
despondency,  she  hade  her  friend  adieu,  and  went  on 
Catherine  found  Mrs  Allen  just  returned  from  all  the 

•II  u^?^u  °^  ^?  morning,  and  was  immediately  greeted 
with.  Well,  my  dear,  here  you  are  I "  a  truth  which  she 
had  no  greater  mchnation  than  power  to  dispute  :  "  and 
I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  airing  ?  " 

_ "  Yes,  ma'am,  I  thank  you ;   we  could  not  have  had  a 
mcer  day." 

"  So  Mrs  Thorpe  said.  She  was  vastly  pleased  at  your 
all  going."  ' 

"  You  have  seen  Mrs  Thorpe,  then  ?  " 

"  Y«s  i  I  went  to  the  Pump-room  as  soon  as  you  were 
gone,  and  tfiere  I  met  her,  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  talk 
together.  She  says  there  was  hardly  any  veal  to  be  got 
*  .."It^j  '  morning,  it  is  so  uncommonly  scarce  " 

^^  Did  you  see  any  body  else  of  our  acquaintance  ?  " 
Yes;   we  agreed  to  take  a  turn  in  the  Crescent,  and 
^S  hS  ^^^         Hughes,  and  Mr  and  Miss  Tilney  walking 

"i  5^^  ^°"'  indeed  ?  and  did  they  speak  to  you  ?  " 
Yes ;  we  walked  along  the  Crescent  together  for  half 
an  nour.  They  seem  very  agreeable  people.  Miss  Tilney 
was  m  a  very  pretty  spotted  muslin,  and  I  fancy,  by  what 
I  can  learn,  tliat  she  always  dresses  very  handsomely. 
Mrs  Hughes  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about  the  family '» 
And  what  did  she  tell  you  of  them  ?  " 

else  "  ^  '  *  ""^^  '^^^'  ^^^^^ '  ^^^  ^""^^^  ^^^^^  °^  anything 
comffrom?'^"  ^°''  ^^^  ^^^  °^  Gloucestershire  they 
"Yes,  she  did,  but  I  cannot  recollect  now.  But  thev 
are  very  goodkmd  of  people,  and  very  rich.  Mrs  Tilney 
was  a  Miss  Dmmmond,  and  she  and  Mrs  Hughes  were 
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■chool-fellowi  •    and  Miu  Dnimmond  had  a  v*r„  i 
fortune  and,  when  .he  nanMSS  Stth^A  17 J^^ 

!.'  v""*  V**^""  ^^  ^"  "^^^^y  «  Bath  ?  » 
S  deid    bSL  ir -''  ^ '  ^Vj  ^  •"  '"^^  Mrs  Tilney 

have'  ^1,^  S't'^rU^  tl?  ""-i  ' 

.0  tfSe'  mT^s^  "^rs  tat,ii:^j'r.  ""*" 

that  she  WM  most  prticutariy  SoStt^^?,  P?'  ""* 

it  w„  *.  could  onlTlSm  heTa|.luA°^?A,„'?'''  " 
what  she  had  lost,  ti  it  was  dearto  h«  ^.^k^  h"'*' 
had  by  no  means  been  venr  pie-  m  Md  LrtV^L''"™ 
hmiself  was  quite  disagreablT  ■'"'^  ^"T* 


CH^PTETi^X 


The  Aliens,  Thorpes,  and  Morlands  all  mri  ;„  .k. 
«.  Ca«rin...  entering  tiiX'^^'X  ^^^, 
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Mr  Morland,"  for  he  was  close  to  her  on  the  other  side, 
I  shall  not  speak  another  word  to  you  all  the  rest  of  the 
evening ;  so  I  charge  you  not  to  expect  it.  My  sweetest 
Cathenne,  how  have  you  been  this  long  age  ?  but  I  need 
not  ask  you,  for  you  look  delightfully.  You  really  have 
done  your  hair  in  a  more  heavenly  style  than  ever ;  you 
mischievous  creature,  do  you  want  to  attract  everybody  ? 
I  assure  you,  my  brother  is  quite  in  love  with  you  already  • 
and  as  for  Mr  Tilney— but  that  ia  a.  settled  thing— even 
your  modesty  cannot  doubt  his  attachment  now;  his 
coming  back  to  Bath  makes  it  too  plain.  Oh  I  what  would 
not  I  give  to  see  him  1  I  really  am  quite  wild  with  im- 
patience. My  mother  says  he  is  the  most  delightful  young 
man  in  the  world ;  she  saw  him  this  morning,  you  know. 
You  must  introduce  him  to  me.  Is  he  in  the  house  now  ? 
Look  about,  for  heaven's  sake  I  I  assure  you  I  can  hardly 
exist  till  I  see  him."  ' 

"No,"  said  Catherine,  "he  is  not  here.    I  cannot  see 
him  any  where." 

"  Oh,  horrid  I  am  I  never  to  be  acquainted  with  him  ? 
How  do  you  like  my  gown  ?  I  think  it  does  not  look  amiss  : 
the  sleeves  were  entirely  my  own  thought.  Do  you  know 
I  get  so  ur jnoderately  sick  of  Bath  I  Your  brother  and 
I  were  agreeing  this  morning,  that,  though  it  is  vastly 
weU  to  be  here  for  a  few  weeks,  we  would  not  live  here 
for  millions.  We  soon  found  out  that  our  tastes  were 
exactly  alike  in  preferring  the  country  to  every  other  place  • 
really  our  opinions  were  so  exactly  the  same,  it  was  quite 
ridiculous  I  There  was  not  a  single  point  in  which  we 
differed.  I  would  not  have  had  you  by  for  the  world  • 
you  are  such  a  sly  thing,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  made 
some  droll  remark  or  other  about  it." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  should  not." 

"Oh,  yes  I  you  would,  indeed.  I  know  you  better 
than  you  know  yourself.  You  would  have  told  us  that 
we  seemed  bom  for  each  other,  or  some  nonsense  of  that 
kmd,  wtuch  would  have  distressed  me  beyond  conception ; 
my  cheeks  would  have  been  as  red  as  vour  roses ;  I  would 
net  have  had  you  by  for  the  world." 

"Indeed,  you  do   me   injustice;    I   would   not   have 
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n»de»  improper   .   rem*rk   upon   any  account-   .n^ 
b^d«.,  I  am    .ure  it  would  nc^er  ha^v.'^rred   % 

even^n^'t  f^t  ^"«^"^-»>y'  -^  talked  the  rest  of  the 

■^nd  till  the  usual  moment  of  eo°^  t^'thl'p'  "'^"^i 

^>e  felt  some  alarm  from  the  dS  o^t  ^^P""^' 

Jon.    But  nothing  of    th«7  i?    f  ^*^°"^  preven- 

appeared  to  deS^?h^  ^5  thev  allT""'^'   "^  ■^'^'*°^» 

ov  r  the  polti«  of  Te  dai  «nH  ™*  K^'^^^^'^en  to  talk 
;^t.  ir  neVpen!  J^!,  ^S'^  ^^PJ^^^^'^^  accounts 
»; otici'U'  every  new  fam  o«^  7i  ""'^^  aoout  together, 
in  the  room.  The  flmaTe  '  Tof  th^^^^  '^7^  ^'^  ^^«^t 
by  Jan^es  Morland  Tppe  ^S  °  ^^^^^^^ 
a  quarter  of  an  hoS^  ^d  C^fhlJ^  ^"""^^J^  ^^  ^^ 
her  usual  place  by  tS^^idTof  Sr'^fS  "  Zt^  *°°^ 
now  m  constant  attendanr**  «,«;«/•    j     ^^^^'  ^^''^  ^'^ 

«d  separating'Sv^%r"r?hriroT\1r 

they  walked  in  that  manner  C  soSe  S.e   t,?  r^  .f '^^ 

began  to  doubt  th^  har^,^.^,    '"'^^^^'nie  tune,  till  Cathenne 

and  their  vivacity  atTended  J^fh     '       "f^f P^""g  voices, 
any,  from  not  haWnThS^d  ;t,rr„t"Sr  ""k"  '°  «*« 

might  have  had  SS  to  M^  '^'S^^-  '^  '^• 

».«.  by  the  di2^;:s.^„?r^'  ^  ?!So?r  ^ 
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Tilney  met  her  with  great  civility,  returned  her  advance* 
with  equal  good  will,  and  they  continued  talking  togethr- 
as  long  as  both  parties  remained  in  the  room  ;  and  though 
in  all  probability  not  an  observation  was  made,  nor  an 
expression  used  by  either  which  had  not  been  made  and 
used  some  thousands  of  times  before,  under  that  roof, 
in  every  Bath  season,  yet  the  merit  of  their  being  spoken 
with  simplicity  and  truth,  and  without  persomu  conceit, 
n..^^ht  be  something  uncommon. 

"  How  well  your  brother  dances  I "  was  an  artless 
exclamation  of  Catherines  towards  the  close  of  their 
conversation,  which  at  once  fu  piizcd  and  amused  her 
companion. 

"  Henry  I "  she  replied  with  a  smile.  "  Yes,  he  does 
dance  very  well." 

"  He  must  have  thought  it  very  odd  to  hear  me  say  I 
was  engaged  the  other  evening,  when  he  saw  me  sitting 
d.iwn.  But  I  really  had  been  engaged  the  whole  day  to 
Mr  Thorpe."  Miss  Tilney  could  only  bow.  "  You  cannot 
think,"  added  Catherine,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  how 
surpnred  I  was  to  see  him  again.  I  felt  so  sure  of  his 
being  quite  gone  away." 

When  Henry  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before, 
he  was  m  Bath  but  for  a  couple  of  days.  He  came  only 
to  engage  lodgings  for  us." 

"  That  never  occurred  to  me  ;  and  of  course,  not  seeing 
tarn  anywhere,  I  thought  he  must  be  gone.  Was  not 
the  young  lady  he  danced  with  on  Monday  a  Mi^  Smith  ?  " 

I'  Yes  ;  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs  Hughes." 

"  I  dare  say  she  was  very  glad  to  daixe.  Do  you  think 
her  pretty  ?  " 

"  Not  very." 

"  He  never  comes  to  the  Pump-room,  I  suppose  ?  " 
Yes ;    sometimes ;   but  he  has  rid  out  this   morning 
with  my  father." 

Mrs  Hughes  now  joined  them,  and  asked  Miss  Tihiey 
If  she  was  ready  to  go.  "  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  again  soon,"  said  Catherine.  "Shall  you 
be  at  the  cotillion  ball  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  we—yes,  I  think  we  certainly  shall.'* 
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tne  object  of  expectation— the  future  ffood     wkH 

and  what  head-dress  sh..  «K«.,w  ^     .'     *^^*  ?°^^ 

came  her  cWef  cSfc^m     Sh^  J'^.^k  *^*  ~^^'°"  ^ 

nothing  butVe^shTr^e^of^'.^^'^"'*^   "'"^"^'    ^ 
in  iudampnf    «.-«4.  *ir*' .  ^^^  would  have  been  an  error 

and   how   unsusceptiblTS   ^?ar   *"^°^^^''™"^^^ 


^ 
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ask  hw  a  third  time  to  dance,  her  wishes,  hopes,  and  plans, 
all  centered  in  nothing  less.  Every  young  lady  may  feel 
for  my  heroine  in  this  critical  moment,  for  every  young 
lady  has  at  some  time  or  other  known  the  same  agitation. 
All  have  been,  or  at  least  all  have  believed  themselves  to 
be,  m  danger  from  the  pursuit  of  some  one  whom  they 
wished  to  avoid ;  and  all  have  been  anxious  for  the  atten- 
tions of  some  one  whom  they  wished  to  please.  As  soon 
as  they  were  joined  by  the  Thorpes,  Catherine's  agony 
began ;  she  fidgetted  about  if  John  Thorpe  came  towards 
her,  hid  herself  as  much  a  possible  from  his  view,  and  when 
he  spoke  to  her  pretended  not  to  hear  him.  The  cotillions 
were  over,  the  countiy-dancing  beginning,  and  she  saw 
nothing  of  the  Tihieys.  "  Do  not  be  frightened,  my  dear 
Cathenne,"  whispergd  Isabella,  "  but  I  am  really  going  to 
dance  with  your  brother  again.  I  declare  positively  it  is 
quite  shocking.  I  teU  him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self, but  you  and  John  must  keep  us  in  countenance.  Make 
haste,  my  dear  creature,  and  come  to  us.  John  is  juaV 
walked  off,  but  he  will  be  back  in  a  moment"  ^ 

Catherine  h^J  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  answer. 
The  others  walked  away.  John  Thorpe  was  still  in  view, 
and  she  gave  herself  up  for  lost  That  sue  might  not  appear, 
however,  to  observe  or  expect  him,  she  kept  her  eyes  in- 
tently fixed  on  her  fan ;  and  a  self-condemnation  for  her 
foUy,  m  supposuig  that  among  such  a  crowd  they  should 
even  meet  with  the  Tibieys  in  any  reasonable  time,  had 
just  passed  through  her  mind,  when  she  suddenly  found 
herself  addressed  and  again  solicited  to  dance,  by  Mr  Tilney 
lumself.  With  what  sparkling  eyes  and  ready  motion 
she  granted  his  request,  and  with  how  pleasing  a  flutter  of 
heart  she  went  with  him  to  the  set  may  be  easily  imagined  I 
To  escape,  and  as  she  believed,  so  narrowly  escape  John 
Thorpe,  and  to  be  asked,  so  immediately  on  his  joining 
her,  asked  by  Mr  Tilney,  as  if  he  had  sought  her  on  purpose  I 
-jit  did  not  appear  to  her  that  life  could  supply  any  greater 

Scarcely  had  they  worked  themselves  into  the  quiet 
possesaon  of  a  place,  however,  when  her  attention  was 
<*umed  by  John  Thorpe,  who  stood  behind  her.    **  Hey- 
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day.  Miss  Morland  I "  said  h^    "  ,«k„*  •     .. 

this  ?    I  thoueht  vou  an??  »      *    ?**  "  ^«  meaning  of 

"  T  «/.«j-^     you  an  J  I  were  to  dance  toeethpr  » 
^^  ,1  wonder  you  should  think  so,  for'y'^te^er  asked 

as  I^?H,?o^tJ?r<^^'  tJr'  •'  ^^^^  >'°"  «  ^oon 
?gain,  but  when  I  tamed  ro^cTL^"''  ^°^«  ^  ^  y°« 
IS  a  cursed  shabby  bS  f  Hnl/  "  ""^S*  «°"« '  This 
dancing  with  ywi  and  I  firmi^r**™*  ^°'  *^«  »l^e  of 
to  me^ver  siS  uLly^'^^'^Trl^^  -re  engaged 
you  while  you  were  wairin^  ;«?u  /^Temember,  I  asked 
and  here  live  Ib^enS.    .f"*  '°^^>^  ^°'  y^^"  cloak; 

was  going  to  dL^  ^S'^e  Irtfest'SJi^^K^*  ^'  ^ 
and  when  thev  s^  ««„  ,,  "'^.P^^ttiest  gu-1  m  the  room  • 

they  will  qSz^mrfiT'  "^  "^  "^  ^°"^^^  «"«' 
descripJon^'ai  t^?""'"  ^^^^  "^  °^  '«'.  after  such  a 

th:;^nf?or^J^e?d7  ''vZt  L^h"^^"  *«"  ^^  o^ 
Catherine  satisfied  his  curiS  ^Inl''"  T  '^'=™^" 
"hum;  I  do  not  know  hJm^'A  "taey,"  he  repeated; 
well  put  together     iSL  ^'    "^ /°°1.  ^^^«  °^  a  «»an 

friend  of  mine,  s2nITe^he?hI^T/  ^°"*^    ^^^  ^  « 
suit    anybody      A  f«rn«*  ,     ^°*  ^'^^  *°  ^^U  that  would 

only  for^^neas     rhad'fit'^'' -"T^  ^  ^«  ^^d; 
for  it  is  onrof  my  maSl  1 L"^?  u*°  ^"^  ^*  ^X^elf 

whenImeetwith^^erSwoXo?«^"^  "  «°^  ^°«^ 
It  would  not  do  for  the  fie  d  I  wl?w  ^^""^  ""^  P^Po^e, 
a  real  good  hunter.  I  ^ve  threTnn  ^l''  f  ^^  °°°«y  ^O' 
were  backed.  I  would  n^f  ^f  °T'  ^^  ^*  ^hat  ever 
for  them.    Fletcher  nnHT        ^^  "^^^  *»""^red  guineas 

shire  againsmfne^rs^ea^oT'^It'^s?^^  ^  ^-«  " 

hvmg  at  an  inn."  « is  sod uncomfortable 

resistless  oressiin.  «f  -  i  •  ^"*'  *"^  horn  off  by  the 


contract  of  mutual  agreeableness  for  the  space  of  an  evening, 
and  all  our  agreeableness  belongs  solely  to  each  other  for 
that  time.  Nobody  can  fasten  themselves  on  the  notice 
of  one,  without  injuring  the  rights  of  the  other,  I  consider 
a  country-dance  as  an  emblem  of  marriage.  Rdelity  and 
complaisance  are  the  principal  duties  of  both ;  and  those 
men  who  do  not  chuse  to  dance  or  marry  themselves, 
have  no  business  with  the  partners  or  wives  of  their 
neighboui-s." 
''  But  they  are  such  veiy  different  things  ! " 
^*  That  you  think  they  cannot  be  compared  together  ?  " 
"  To  be  sure  not.  People  that  marry  can  never  part, 
but  must  go  and  keep  house  together.  People  that  dance, 
only  stand  opposite  to  each  other  in  a  long  room  for  half 
an  hour." 

"  And  such  is  your  definition  of  matrimony  and  dancing. 
Taken  in  that  light  certainly,  their  resemblance  is  not 
striking ;  but  I  think  I  could  place  them  in  such  a  view. 
You  will  allow  that  in  both  man  has  the  advantage  of  choice, 
woman  only  the  power  of  refusal ;  that  in  both  it  is  an  engage- 
ment between  man  and  woman,  formed  for  the  advantage 
of  each ;  aixd  that  when  once  entered  into,  they  belong 
exclusively  to  each  other  till  the  moment  of  its  dissolution ; 
that  it  is  their  duty  each  to  endeavour  to  give  no  cause  for 
wishing  that  he  or  she  had  bestowed  themselves  elsewhere, 
and  their  best  interest  to  keep  their  own  imaginations  from 
wandering  tov  .rds  the  perfections  of  their  neighbours, 
or  fancying  tnat  they  should  have  been  better  off  with 
any  one  else.    You  will  allow  all  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  as  you  state  it,  all  this  sounds  very 
well ;  but  still  they  are  so  very  different.  I  cannot  look 
upon  them  at  ail  in  the  same  light,  nor  think  the  same 
duties  belong  to  them." 

"In  one  respect,  there  certainly  is  a  difference.  In 
marriage,  the  man  is  supposed  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  woman ;  the  woman  to  make  the  home  agreeable 
to  the  man ;  he  is  to  purvey,  and  she  is  to  wnile.  But 
m  dancmg,  their  duties  are  exactly  changed ;  the  agree- 
ableness, the  compliance  are  expected  from  him,  while 
she  furnishes  the  fan  and  the  lavender  water.    That,  I 
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"T^en  I  !l'     T*'  '^^"fi^*^*  °'  that"  ^^ 
must  o£eJve'"ff  dl'  ^i?-  ,«-  thing    however,  I 
alarming.    You   to^ly  S^  ^/°"'  ?*^?  ^  .'»^«' 
obligations;  and  may  I  nS^hlT. ^7    "^'^^^    "»    the 
of  the  dutiw  of  uSlid^  S^te  ar^nnV*^'  ^?"  "^''^^ 
partner  might  wish  ?    S  ?L        °*  ~  "'"'^'  *^  y°" 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  to  von  •  '"^^  ^  '«^'  t^*  « 
OP  if  any  gentlem^^„  ^  ^h^  ^"''  "°^  ''*«  ^^  return, 
nothing  VrestrSTvo^  from  !f f*^  y°">  .there  would  be 
M  you  chose  ?"        ^      ^°"  conversing  with  him  as  long 

br^tJlr'syfct'tSt  tom7TP^^^^  «^"<^  0^  ™y 
but  there  are  hardty  ti^  vZ/^"' •  "^J  ^  ^"^  ^^'^  J 

"  N^v   T  ^  *°  ^^u"'^  °°^y  ^«^"rity  ?  alas  I  alas  I " 

them ;  and  bLS^  I  JA  n  ?  ""Po^^^le  for  me  to  talk  to 

I  shaU  p/oc^r^tS'lZZ  "ST"^  jorth  having^  ,u,d 
able  as  when  T  Ko/  *k^u"  ^°  ^O"  ^"^  Bath  aTaeree- 
befpre?''         ^  ^^  ^'  ^o°°"  <>'  niaking  the  in^ 

'•  Z^'  ^""t*  V""""^  ^O'  indeed." 

it  at  t^e'pfoL^:  "^^'o^JZ'^J''^''  to  be  tired  of 
six  weeks  "^  ^°"  °"«^'  ^o  be  tired  at  the  end  of 

six' mon°tlS°'  "^  '  '^°"^^  •^  ^«<^>  if  I  were  to  stay  here 

ev::y^^:^;iTS  :it'tt°°'  ^  ""^^  ^-'^^^  -^  - 

Bath  is  Dleasant  «;«„It^  I     I     ^°^  ^^^  weeks,  I  allow 

tiresome^pSTbT^ijridV' V^°"' '*5'^' "  ^ -0^^ 
people  of  all  desmnrinn.     K      ^"'^  ''^^^^^  ^e  told  so  by 


I,  who  live  in  a  small  retired  village  in  the  country,  can 
never  find  greater  sameness  in  such  a  place  as  this  than  in 
my  own  home ;  for  here  are  a  variety  of  amusements,  a 
variety  of  things  to  be  seen  and  done  all  day  long,  which  I 
can  know  nothing  of  there." 
"  You  are  not  fond  of  the  country." 
•^  Yes,  I  am.  I  have  always  lived  there,  and  always 
been  very  happy.  But  certainly  there  is  much  more  same- 
ness m  a  country  life  than  in  a  Bath  life.  One  day  in  the 
country  is  exactly  like  another." 

^  "  But  then  you  spend  your  time  so  much  more  rationally 
m  the  country."  ' 

"  Do  I  ?  " 
"  Do  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  difference." 
I'  Here  you  are  in  pursuit  only  of  amusement  all  day  long." 
And  so  I  am  at  home :  only  I  do  not  find  so  much  of  it. 
I  walk  about  here,  and  so  I  do  there;  but  here  I  see  a 
variety  of  people  in  every  street,  and  there  I  can  only  ko 
and  call  on  Mrs  Allen."  ^  ** 

Mr  Tihiey  was  very  much  amused.  "  Only  go  and  call 
on  Mrs  AUen  I "  he  repeated.  "  What  a  picture  of  intellec- 
tual poverty  I  However,  when  you  sink  into  this  al^ss 
agam,  you  will  have  more  to  say.  You  will  be  able  to  talk 
of  Bath,  and  of  all  that  you  did  here." 

"  Oh  I  yes  ;  I  shall  never  be  in  want  of  something  to  talk 
of  agam  to  Mrs  Allen,  or  anybody  else.  I  really  believe  I 
shall  always  be  talking  of  Bath,  when  I  am  at  home  again  : 
I  <fo  hke  It  so  very  much.  If  ^  could  have  but  papa  and 
mamma,  and  the  rest  of  tfcem  here,  I  suppose  I  should  b 
too  happy  1  James's  coming  (my  eldest  brother)  is  quite 
delightful ;  and  especially  as  it  turns  out,  that  the  very 
family  we  are  just  got  so  intimate  with  are  his  intimate 
friends  already.    Oh  I  who  can  ever  be  tired  of  Bath  ?  " 

"  Not  those  who  bring  such  fresh  feelings  of  every  sort  to 
It  as  you  do.  But  papas  and  mammas,  and  brothers  and 
mtimate  fnends,  are  a  good  deal  gone  by,  to  most  of  the 
frequenters  of  Bath ;  and  the  honest  relish  of  baUs  and 
pl^s,  and  every-day  sights,  is  past  with  them." 
Here  their  conversation  closed;    the  demands  of  the 
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."S^tion^"^   •""  '^   ™P°«»~"  for  .  divide 
aWt  Mirt  thl^iL^  handsome  man,  of  a  commanding 

S^uZ^  1  her  appearance,  she  Sd  awlt  her 

hef  parSi^rT^^^ate^slS^  '"f  tTe^L? "^^^' ^" 
what  I  have  jusTbfen  Sked  ^'».  1  S    ^*,  ^^^  ^"'^ 

«,^M^™^'*  *^5^e»"  ^«  only   "Oh  I"   but  it  was  an 
some  a  family  thev  are  i »  ^fol  v.     ^°^^>  *""     "ow  hand- 

by  the  brother  and  sister  that  i?.P^7h?i^  •  ^^  proposed 

twelve  o'divk  ■'  »..  i ^'"'~r^  street,  and     remember, 

Orh«othe?her^„  K  "^"^  'P^*"  «°  •>«■  ""'  «ri="d 
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Yet,  though  longing  to  make  her  acquainted  with  her 
happiness,  she  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  wish  of  Mr 
Allen,  which  took  them  rather  ear'y  away,  and  her  spirits 
danced  within  her,  as  she  danced  in  her  chair  all  the  way 
home. 


CH^PTE7{  XI 

The  morrow  brought  a  very  sober-looking  morning ;  the 
sun  making  only  a  few  efforts  to  appear ;  and  Catherine 
augured  from  it  everything  most  favourable  to  her  wishes. 
A  bright  morning  so  early  in  the  year,  she  allowed,  would 
generally  turn  to  rain ;  but  a  cloudy  one  foretold  improve- 
ment as  the  day  advanced.  She  applied  to  Mr  Allen  for 
confirmation  of  her  hopes,  but  Mr  Allen  not  having  his  own 
skies  and  barometer  about  him,  declined  giving  any  abso- 
lute promise  of  sunshine.  She  applied  to  Mrs  Allen,  and 
Mrs  Allen's  opinion  was  more  positive.  "She  had  no 
doubt  in  the  world  of  its  being  a  very  fine  day,  if  the 
clouds  would  only  go  off,  and  the  sun  keep  out." 

At  about  eleven  o'clock,  however,  a  few  specks  of  small 
rain  upon  the  windows  caught  Catherine's  watchful  eye 
and  "  Oh  dear  I  I  do  believe  it  will  be  wet,"  broke  from 
her  in  a  most  desponding  tone. 

"  I  thought  how  it  would  be,"  said  Mrs  Allen. 

"No  walk  for  me  to-day,"  sighed  Catherine;  "but 
perhaps  it  may  come  to  nothing,  or  it  may  hold  up  before 
twelve." 

"Perhaps  it  may;  but  then,  my  dear,  it  will  be  so 
dirty." 

I'  Oh  1  that  will  not  signify  ;  I  never  mind  dirt." 

"No,"  replied  her  friend  very  placidly,  "I  know  you 
never  mind  dirt." 

After  a  short  pause,  "  It  comes  on  faster  and  faster  I  " 
said  Catherine,  as  she  stood  watching  at  a  window. 

"So  it  does,  indeed.  If  it  keeps  raining,  the  streets 
will  be  very  wet" 

"There  are  four  umbrellas  up  already.  IIow  I  hate 
the  sight  of  an  umbrella  1 " 
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I  would  much 
I  felt  so  con- 


"  They  are  disagreeable  thinn  to  catrv 
rather  take  a  chair  at  any  time/'  * 

/•  It  was  such  a  nice  looking  morning  I 
vinced  it  would  be  dry  I"  ^ 

"Any   body  would  have  thought  so    indeed     Th.« 

FVan?i  ,^^°JP^?' °^  ft  le«t  in  Tuscany  and  the  sSth  3 
£i"2ti;;r^'»'*''  *^^  ^'  St  Aubin  ied  l-^uch^uti^ 

fJnn^^f?  past  twelve,  when  Catherine's  anxious  atten- 
tion to  the  weather  was  over,  and  she  could  noto^er  cWm 
any  ment  from  its  amendment,  the  sky  beg^  vdunSlv 
l^rC  /  «''r.°^  »"^^^«  took  hS^qSy  sumS 
etVmed  to  X^'  ^S  '^°"^  "^'^  parting^and  she  i^S 
returned  to  the  wmdow  to  watch  over  and  encoura^TS* 
\%fl  ?P.Pt"ance.    Ten  minutes  more  made  ^H;^ 
that  a  bnght  afternoon  would  succeed   and  i.„^-fi.?X^ 
opinion  of  Mrs  Ai-cn,  who  had  ^S^s  SouiSlJ  wodd 
dear  up."    But  whether  Catherine  mkht  stiU  exMcT  hir 
fnends,  whether  there  had  not  been  toi  muchrabfor  M^« 
Tilney  to  venture,  must  yet  be  a  quesT  ^^ 

t.\^^  ^"^  ^°'"  ^  ^le'^  to  acco.  -  any  her  husband 
to  the  Pump-room:  he  accordinirlv  set  nff  h„  K:!r?? 
^d  Qjtherine  had  barely  wat.iTU'doi'L^^'^' 
when  her  notice  was  claimed  by  the  approaToflL^^ 
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two  open  carriages,  containing  the  same  three  people  that 
had  surprized  her  so  much  a  few  mornings  back. 

"  Isabella,  my  brother,  and  Mr  Thorpe,  I  declare  !  They 
are  coming  for  me,  perhaps ;  but  I  shall  not  go ;  I  cannot 
go,  mdeed;  for,  you  know.  Miss  Tilney  may  still  call." 
Mrs  AJlen  agreed  to  it  John  Thorpe  was  soon  with  them, 
and  his  voice  was  with  them  yet  sooner,  for  on  the  stairs 
he  was  calling  out  to  Miss  Morland  to  be  quick.  "  Make 
haste  I  make  haste  I "  as  he  threw  open  the  door,  "  put 
on  your  hat  this  moment ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  •  we 
are  going  to  Bristol.    How  d'ye  do,  Mrs  Allen  ?  " 

"  To  Bristol  I  Is  not  that  a  great  way  off  ?  But,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  go  with  you  to-day,  because  I  am  engaged ; 
I  expect  some  friends  every  moment."  This  was  of  course 
vehemently  talked  down  as  no  reason  at  all,  Mrs  Allen  was 
called  on  to  second  him,  and  the  two  others  walked  m 
to  give  their  assistance.  "  My  sweetest  Catherine  is  not 
this  dehghtful?  We  shall  have  a  most  heavenly  drive 
You  are  to  thank  your  brother  and  me  for  the  scheme  : 
It  darted  mto  our  heads  at  breakfast  time,  I  verily  believe 
at  the  same  mstant ;  and  we  should  have  been  off  two  hours 
ago,  if  It  had  not  been  for  this  detestable  rain.  But  it  does 
not  signify,  the  nights  are  moon%ht,  and  we  shall  do  de- 
bghtfuUy.  Oh  1  I  am  in  such  extasies  at  the  thoughts 
of  a  httle  country  aur  and  quiet  I  so  much  better  than  going 
to  the  Lower  Rooms.  We  shall  drive  directly  to  Clifton 
and  dine  there ;  and  as  soon  as  dinner  is  over,  if  there  is 
time  for  it,  go  on  to  Kingsweston." 
"  I  doubt  our  being  able  to  do  so  much,"  said  Moriand. 

You  croaking  feUow  1 "  cried  Thorpe,  "  we  shaU  be  able 
to  do  ten  times  more.    Kingsweston!    aye,  and  Blaize 
Ustle  too,  and  anything  eke  we  can  hear  of:    but  here 
is  your  sister  says  she  will  not  go." 
1^  Blaize  Castle  ! "  cried  Catherine ;   "  what  is  that  ?  " 

The  finest  place  in  England;   worth  going  fifty  mile* 
at  any  time  to  see."  6^6/  "i*i« 

"  What,  is  it  reaUy  a  castle,  an  old  castle  ?  ** 

"  The  oldest  in  the  kingdom." 

"  But  is  it  like  what  one  reads  of  ?  ** 

"  Exactly :  the  very  same." 
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I  dare  say  they  wiU  be  here  soon!"         "  '  "  «  is  so  fine, 
,      Not  they,  indeed,"  cried  Thorpe  :   "  for  as  w«  t.,rnA,i 

"  I  do  not  know,  indeed." 

J\^.^J.  ^  ''"°!i  ^"^  i"^.'   ^  ^^  ^™-    Vou  are  talking 
of  th^  man  you  danced  with  last  night,  are  not  you  ?  "    ^ 

"Well,  I  saw  him  at  that  moment  turn  up  Lansdown 
Road,  driving  a  smart-lookini?  ffirl "  ^  i-ansaown 

;;Didyou;indeed?"        ^^ 

"Did,  upon  my  soul,  knew  him  again  directly  and 
he  seemed  to  have  got  some  very  pretty  cattle  too^^ '   ^ 

be  ^  dii^rl'ialk^"*  '  '"PP°^^  ^^^  ^^°"«^^  't  would 

S^^r^KS'^  "^^''  'o""  I  never  saw  so  much  dirt 

could  flyl    It  has  not  been  so  dirty  the  whole  We? 
It  is  ancle  deep  everywhere."  wmter; 

Isabella  corroborated  it;— "Mv  dear^i-  rotJ,=«- 
«nnot  form  .n  id«  of  tt.  dinrcom^'<i.^Srgr'  C 
cannot  refuse  going  now."  '^    '  - 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  castle ;  but  may  we  go  all  over 
of  rooms'?"'  ^°  "^  '"'^  '*^'"^^'  ^^  '"^^  ^'^^y  S 

«  ^es,  yes ;  every  hole  and  comer." 

till  if  !l'JS^;^dt2i  t«X?^ ''°"'  °"' '"  "■  '■°" 

T  r  ^^«  .yo"«el^  easy,  there  is  no  danger  of  that  •    fnr 

I  heard  Tilney  hallooing  to  a  man  who  was  just  i^siS 

by  on  horseback,  that  they  were  going  as  far  aTwidc  £^J^ 

"Then  I  will    ShaUIgo,M«Men?»  ^^- 
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**  Tuit  as  you  please,  my  dear." 

"Mrs  Allen,  you  must  persuade  her  to  go,"  was  the 
general  cry.  Mrs  Allen  was  not  inattentive  to  it  '*  Well, 
my  dear,"  said  she, "  suppose  you  go."  And  in  two  minutes 
they  were  off. 

Catherine's  feelings,  as  she  got  into  the  carriage,  were 
in  a  very  unsettled  state :  divided  between  regret  for  the 
loss  of  one  great  pleasure,  and  the  hope  of  soon  enjoying 
another,  almost  its  equal  in  degree,  however  unlike  in  kind. 
She  a)uld  not  think  the  Tilneys  had  acted  quite  well  by 
her,  in  so  readily  giving  up  their  engagement,  without 
sending  her  any  message  of  excuse.  It  was  now  but  an 
hour  later  than  the  time  fixed  on  for  ♦he  beginning  of  their 
walk ;  and,  in  spite  of  what  she  had  heard  of  the  pro- 
digious accumulation  of  dirt  in  the  course  of  that  hour, 
she  could  not  from  her  own  observation  help  thinking 
that  they  might  have  gone  with  very  little  inconvenience. 
To  feel  herself  slighted  by  them  was  very  painful.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  delight  of  exploring  an  edifice  like  Udolpho, 
as  her  fancy  represented  Blaize  Castle  to  be,  was  such  a 
counterpoise  of  good,  as  might  console  her  for  ahnost  any 
thing. 

The>  passed  briskly  down  Pulteney  Street,  and  thj  ough 
Laura  Place,  without  the  exchange  of  many  words.  Thorpe 
talked  to  his  horse,  and  she  meditated  by  turns  on  broken 
promises  and  broken  arches,  phaetons  and  false  hangings, 
Tilneys  and  trap-doors.  As  they  entered  Argyle  Buildings, 
however,  she  was  roused  by  this  address  from  her  com- 
panion, "  Who  is  that  girl  who  looked  at  you  so  hard  as 
she  went  by  ?  " 

•'Who?  where?" 

"  On  the  right-hand  pavement :  she  must  be  almost 
out  of  sight  now."  Catherine  looked  round,  and  saw  Miss 
Tikiey  leaning  on  her  brother's  arm,  walking  slowly  down 
the  street.  She  saw  them  both  looking  back  at  her.  "  Stop, 
stop,  Mr  Thorpe,"  she  impatiently  cried,  "  it  is  Miss  Tilney ; 
it  is  indeed.  How  could  you  tell  me  they  were  gone? 
Stop,  stop,  I  wiU  get  out  this  moment  and  go  to  them." 
But  to  what  purpose  did  she  speak  ?  Tnorpe  only  lashed 
his  horse  into  a  brisker  trot ;  the  TiUeys,  who  had  soon 
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r^»?.  '**''  •'^Tt^*''  ^"^  ^  •  »«n«t  out  of  right 
round  a.e  corny  of  Uur.  PUce  .nd  in  another  moZt 
•ne   was  henelf  whiaked   into  the  Market   Place     Still 

tZT'K-"^  ^"""«  "^  '•"8^  °'  another  .tfeeT'sheSi 
treated  h.m  to  stop.    "Pray,  pray  .top,  Mr  TT^orn^  ^ 

ttS«r.H    K-      K  ^""P*  ?'y  '*"8**«^'  ""^^l*^  his  Whip. 

encouraged  his  horse,  made  odd  noises,  and  drove  on 
Md  Cathenne,  angry  and  vexed  as  she  was  ha^ng  no  power' 
o^gettu^  away,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  poi^S  a^d^s^l 
^^AA  "^^^^P':™"*^.  however,  were  not  s^ed.     "  How 
wu  d  you  deceive  me  so,  Mr  Thorpe  ?    How  wuld  you  «y 

would  not  have  had  it  happen  so  for  the  world.    They  must 

S^ir  a^w^dT'^™?^''"^^^^  "^y  ^»«-'  too.  witZ 
say  ng  a  word  I    You  do  not  know  how  vexed  I  am     I 

•hall  have  no  pleasure  at  Clifton,  nor  in  anything  else     I 
Sl'Sik'to'^U.^^T'  time,  rather,  get'oTSot^J 

v«y  stoutly  declarS  he  had  never  s^  twtmen  «>  ^i 
^r^^^.'^^^^:^  ^^^^  ^-  "P  ^*  Poin^  St 
^p  -^  1^^,  -S  -  ove.  was^  . 
was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  their  former  ring^he 
hstened  reluctantly,  and  her  repUes  were  shon  ^BlSe 
G«tle  remained  her  only  comfort;   towards  ^a^shfTtflJ 
looked  at  mtervals  with  pleasure;   though  rather  thin  hJ 
disappointed  of  the  prom^ised  walk,  and^  es^da'  /'Tth^ 
than  be  thought  ill  of  by  the  Tilneys,  she  ^uld  wiSv 
W  given  up  all  the  happiness  which  its  walls  co^dlippTy^ 
the  happmess  of  a  progress  through  a  long  suite  of  loft^ 
worn,    exhibmng   the  remain,  of  magnificent  fumiur/ 
though  now  for  many  years  deserted?  the  happing  of 
bemg  stopped  in  their  way  along  narrow,  winding  v^lte 
by  a  ow,  grated  door ;  or  even  of  having  their  lamp  X^ 
^ly  lamp,  exunguished  by  a  sudden  guft  of  J^Tkntoi 
b^left  in  total  darkness.    In  the  meanwhiruiey  prt 
ceeded  on  then:  journey  without  any  mischance     and  wL^ 
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within  view  of  the  town  of 

norland,  who  wu  behind  ».....,  .„«uc  nu  inena  puu  up. 
to  know  what  was  the  matter.  The  others  then  came 
close  enough  for  conversation  ;  and  Morland  said  "  We 
had  better  go  back,  Thorpe  ;  it  u  too  late  to  go  on  to-dav  i 
your  sister  thinks  so  as  well  as  I.  We  have  been  exactly 
an  hour  coming  from  Pulteney  Street,  very  little  more  than 
•even  miles ;  and,  I  suppose,  we  have  at  least  eight  more 
to  go.  It  will  never  do.  We  set  out  a  great  deal  too  late. 
We  had  much  better  put  ii  off  tiU  another  day.  and  turn 
round.'  ^* 

"  It  is  all  one  to  me,"  repUed  Thorpe,  rather  angrily  i 
and  instantly  turmng  his  horse,  they  were  on  their  way 
back  to  Bath.  ' 

;•  If  your  brother  ha.!  not  got  such  a  d- —  beast  to 
drive,  said  he  soon  atterv^arci;,  •  we  niiyht  have  done 
It  very  well.  My  horse  would  have  trotted  to  Clifton 
within  the  hour,  if  left  to  himself,  and  I  have  almost  broke 
my  arm  pulling  him  in  to  -hai  cur.ed  broken-winded  jade't 
pace.  Morland  is  a  fool  for  not  keeping  a  horse  and  gig 
of  his  own."  *^ 

"  No,  he  U  not,"  said  Catherine,  warmly :    "  for  I  am 
lure  he  could  not  afford  it." 

"^  And  why  cannot  he  afford  it  ?  " 

"  Because  he  has  not  monev  enough.'* 

**  And  whose  fault  is  that  ?  " 

"Nobody's  that  I  know  of."    Thorpe  then  said  somf 
ttiing  in  the  loud,  mcoherent  way  to  which  he  had  often 

recourse,  about  its  being  a  d thing  to  be  miserly ; 

and  that  if  people  who  rolled  in  money  could  not  afford 
things,  he  did  not  know  who  could,  which  Catherine  did 
not  even  endeavour  to  understand.  Disappointed  of  what 
was  to  have  been  the  consolation  for  her  first  disappoint- 
ment she  was  less  and  less  disposed  either  to  be  agreeable 
nersel  ,  or  to  find  her  companion  so ;  and  they  returned 
to  Pulteney  Street  witliout  her  speaking  twenty  words. 

As  she  entered  the  house,  the  footman  told  her,  that 
a  gentleman  and  lady  had  called  and  inquired  for  her  a 
few  minutes  after  her  setting  off ;  that,  when  he  told  them 
she  was  gone  out  Tnth  Mr  Thorpe,  the  lady  had  asked 
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whether  any  message  had  been  left  for  her,  and  on  his  sayins 
no,  had  felt  for  a  card,  but  said  she  had  none  about  hoT 
Md  went  away.  Pondering  over  these  heart-rending 
tidings,  Catherine  walked  slowly  upstairs.  At  the  hoid 
of  them  she  was  met  by  Mr  Allen,  who,  on  hearing  the 
rcMon  of  their  speedy  return,  said,  "  I  am  glad  your  htoiha 
had  so  much  sense ;  I  am  glad  you  are  come  back.  It  was 
a  strange,  wild  scheme." 

They    all    spent    the    evening    together    at    Thorpe's. 
Cathenne  was  disturbed  and  out  of  spirits ;   but  Isabella 
seemed  to  find  a  pool  of  coirmerce,  in  the  fate  of  which 
she  shared,  by  private  partnership,  with  Morland,  a  very 
good  eqmvalent  for  the  quiet  and  country  air  of  an  inn 
at  Chfton.    Her  satisfaction,  too,  in  not  being  at  the  Lower 
Rooms  was  spoken  more  than  once.    "How  I  pity  the 
poor  creatures  that  are  going  there  I    How  glad  I  am  that 
I  am  not  amongst  them  I    I  wonder  whether  it  will  be  a 
full  baU  or  not  1    They  have  not  begun  dancing  yet    I 
would  not  be  there  for  all  the  worid.    It  is  so  delightful 
to  have  an  evening  now  and  then  to  one's  self.    I  dare  say 
It  will  not  be  a  very  good  baU.     I  know  the  Mitchelb 
will  not  be  there.    I  am  sure  I  pity  everybody  that  is 
But  I  dare  say,  Mr  Morland,  you  long  to  be  at  it,  do  not  you  ? 
I  am  sure  you  do.    WeU,  pray  do  not  let  anybody  hwe  be 
a  restraint  on  you,    I  dare  say  we  could  do  very  weU  with- 
out you,  but  you  men  think  yourselves  of  such  consequence  " 
Catherine  could  ahnost  have  accused  Isabella  of  beina 
wantmg  in  tenderness  towards  herself  and  her  sorrows 
so  very  Uttle  did  they  appear  to  dwell  on  her  mind,  and 
so  very  madequate  was  the  comfort  she  offered     "Do 
not  be  so  dull,  my  dearest  creature,"  she  whispered.    "  You 
will  quite  break  my  heart.    It  was  amazingly  shocking 
to  be  sure,  but  the  Tihieys  were  entirely  to  blame.    Why 
were   they   not   more  punctual?    It  was  dirty,   indeed, 
but  what  did  that  signify  ?    I  am  sure  John  and  I  should 
have  not  mmded  it.    I  never  mind  going  through  anything 
where  a  fnend  is  concerned;   that  is  my  disposition,  and 
John  K  just  the  same ;    he  has  amazing  strong  feelings 
Good  heavens!    what  a  delightful  hand  you  have  got! 
Kings,  I  vow  I    I  never  was  so  happy  in  my   life  1    I 
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times  rather  you  should    have  them  than 


would  fifty 
myself." 

And  now  I  may  dismiss  my  heroine  to  the  sleepless  couch 
which  IS  the  true  heroine's  portion ;   to  a  pillow  strewed 

T^J^T^^  ''^^  "^^  **^-  ^^  J"<='^y  ^^y  she  think 
henelf,  if  she  get  another  good  night's  rest  in  the  course 
of  the  next  three  months.  *^i"»c 


CH^PTE'R^  XII 

"Mrs  Alien '»  said  Catherine,  the  next  morning,  "will 
thCTe  be  any  harm  m  my  calling  on  Miss  Tilney  to-day  ? 
I  ^  not  be  easy  till  I  have  explained  everything." 

u;..  T-.  '^  ^\'^''^>  '"y  d*"-  i  only  put  on  a  white  gown. 
Miss  Tilney  always  wears  white." 

atherine    cheerfully   complied;     and,   being    properly 
eqmpped,  was  more  impatient  than  ever  to  be  at  the  Pumi 
room,  that  she  might  inform  herself  of  General  Tilney^ 
lodgings;    for  though  she  believed  they  were  in  Milsom 
Street,  she  was  not  certain  of  the  house,  and  Mrs  Allen's 
wavermg  convictions  only  made  it  more  doubtful.    To 
Ibkom  Street  she  was  directed ;  and  having  made  herself 
perfect  m  the  number,  hastened  away  with  eager  steps 
and  a  beating  heart  to  pay  her  visit,  explain  heTconduc^ 
and  be  foi^giyen :  tnppmg  lighUy  through  the  churchyard 
and  resolutely  tunung  away  h;r  eyes,  that  she  mighi  not 
be  obliged  to  see  her  beloved  Isabella,  and  her  dear  family, 
who,  she  had  reason  to  believe  were  in  a  shop  hard  by! 
bhe  reached  the  house  without  any  impediment,  looked 
at  the  number,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  inquired  for  Miss 
Tilney.    The  man  beheved  Miss  Tilney  to  be  at  home, 
but  was  not  quite  certain.    Would  she  be  pleased  to  send 
up  her  name?    She  gave  her  card.    In  a  few  minutes 
the  servant  reti^med,  and  with  a  look  which  did  not  quite 
confirm  his  words,  said  he  had  been  mistaken,  for  that  Miss 
Sn    wr!?'l°"*-    Catherine,  with  a  blush  of  morti- 
fication    left  the  house.    She  left  ahnost  persuaded  that 
Miss  Tilney  was  at  home,  and  too  much  offended  to  admit 
her ;  and  as  she  retu^  down  the  street,  could  not  withhold 
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one  glance  at  the  drawing-room  windows,  in  expectation 
of  seeing  her  there,  but  no  one  appeared  at  them.    At  the 
bottom  of  the  street,  however,  she  looked  back  again 
•nd  then,  not  at  a  window,  but  issuing  from  the  door,  she 
saw  Miss  Tdney  herself.    She  was  followed  by  a  gentleman 
whom  Catherine  believed  to  be  her  father,  and  they  turned 
up  towards  Edgar's  Buildings.    Catherine,  in  deep  morti- 
fication, proceeded  on  her  way.    She  could  almost  be  angry 
ho-self  at  such  angry  inciviUty  j  but  she  checked  the  resent- 
ful sensation,  she  remembered  her  own  ignorance.    She 
Imew  not  how  such  an  offence  as  hers  might  be  classed 
by  the  laws  of  worldly  politeness,  to  what  a  degree  of  un- 
forgiveness  it  might  with  propriety  lead,  nor  to  what  rigours 
of  rudeness  m  return  it  might  justly  make  her  amenable. 
Dejected  and  humbled,  she  had  even  some  thoughts  of  not 
going  with  the  others  to  the  theatre  that  night ;    but   it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  were  not  of  long  continuance  ; 
for  she  soon  recoDected,  in  the  first  place,  that  she  was 
without  any  excuse  for  staying  at  home ;  and,  in  the  second, 
that  It  was  a  play  she  wanted  very  much  to  see.    To  the 
theatre  accordingly  they  all  went;    no  Tilneys  appeared 
to  plague  or  please  her ;  she  feared  that  amongst  the  many 
perfections  of  the  family  a  fondness  for  plays  was  not  to 
be  ranked,  but  perhaps  it  was  because  they  were  habituated 
to  the  finer  performances  of  the  London  stage,  which  she 
knew,  on  Isabella's  authority,  rendered  everything  else 
of  the  kind  "  quite  horrid."    She  was  not  deceived  in  her 
own  expectation  of  pleasure :  the  comedy  so  well  suspended 
her  care,  that  no  one  observing  her  during  the  first  four 
acts  would  have  supposed  she  had  any  wretchedness  about 
her.    On  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  however,  the  sudden 
view  of  Mr  Henry  TUney  and  his  father  joining  a  party 
m  the  opposite  box  recalled  her  to  anxiety  and  distress. 
The  stage  could  no  longer  excite  genuine  merriment,  no 
longer  keep  her  whole  attention.    Ever/  other  look  upon 
an  average  was  directed  towards  the  opposite  box ;   and 
for  the  space  of  two  entire  scenes  did  she  thus  watch  Heniy 
Tllney,  without  being  once  able  to  catch  his  eye.    No 
longer  could  he  be  suspected  of  indifference  for  a  play; 
his  notice  was  never  withdrawn  from  the  stage  during 
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W  ZnfU^'A  K  ^  '"^^'  ^°'^*^'  ^  d»d  look  toward. 
hCT,  and  he  bowed,  but  such  a  bow  I  no  smile,  no  continuS 
observance  att«,ded  it :  his  eyes  were  immediktety^S 
to  their  former  direction.  Catherine  was  restlessly  mSr 
jhe  could  almost  have  run  round  to  the  box  irSh^St' 
^tuiTtK^*  ^'k  "^  ^"^  ^"^  explanation.  Feelings  r^£ 
W^^"  ^'I^'-  ^""^t^  *^"-  I"^t«^  of  Zsideri,^ 
W  jrof  '^'"'5,  "'^"'*? .  ^y  ^  «*dy  condemnation 
Z^tr  P'"".'^'''  ''*°'^"«'  ^  ^°'««°"»  innocence,  to 
So^K.  /J"?"  """"'  '^'^"^  *^  '^^o  could  harbour  a 
doubt  of  It,  to  leave  to  him  aU  the  trouble  of  seeW  aJ 
explanauon,  and  to  enlighten  him  on  the  ^t  onf^  by 

to  herself  all  the  shame  of  misconduct,  or/ at  lekst.  of  its 
JETS^se:'"  ^^^  ^^'  '-  an'opiortunity\ri^ 
The  play  concluded,  the  curtain  fell;  Henry  Tilnev 
j^  no  longer  to  be  «^en  where  he  had  hither7sat,  bS 
™un5  tn  T^""^'  and  perhaps  he  might  be  now  comim 

rows^'ZlS'^h  !r^  '^  '^^y  ^'■^"S^  '^^  t^*'^  thinning 
SlnH     Ko.^u    *  ^,  Muteness  to  Mrs  Allen  and  ha 

to  !^;.   .«^  '  ^    ^"^^y*  ^  *^^*  '^^  quite  '^d  to  speak 
m/^'r.^^  '"?''*  ""^  *?°'°8^«^    Y°"  ™"st  have  thoSSrt 

Uli  «iS,^  ^'"^  ''°*  .*^'y  t*'"  ""^  ^t  Mr  Tilney  and 

iLt  Suld?Hr'r!\\*JP^*'°'^  *°8*^'^«'?  *«d  then 
Ko„.K  •  J^*"*^    But  I  had  ten  thousand  times  rather 

have  been  with  you.    Now,  had  not  I,  Mrs  Allen  ?  " 

My  dear,  you  tumble  my  gown,"  was  Mrs  Allen's  reply. 
Her  assurance,  however,  standing  sole  as  it  did    wL 

2^1e^Z"h'"*^'  !'  ^^°"«*^^  '  mo7ecordia"more  lu"3 
smile  into  his  countenance,  and  he  replied  in  a  tone  whi<A 
retained  only  a  little  affected  reserve,  "  We  weJe  muS 
obhged  to  you,  at  any  rate,  for  wishing' us  a  plJLTnt  walk 

«  t^  ZJ^^'!^  y°"  •"  ^^^'  Street  You  were  so  Sd 
as  to  look  back  on  purpose." 

♦k'  ^u*  ^^*®?'  ^  *^  ^°^  ^^  you  •  pleasant  walk  I  never 
thoughtofsuchathing;  butlb^edMr^iTw^^^Sdy 
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to  itop ;  I  called  out  to  him  as  soon  as  ever  I  saw  you. 

Now,  Mrs  Allen   did  not  -—-  Oh  I   you  were  not  there. 

But,  mdeed,  I  did;  and,  if  Mr  Thorpe  would  only  have 

stopped,  I  would  have  jumped  out  and  run  after  you  " 
Is  there  a  Henry  in  the  world  who  could  be  insensible 

to  such  a  declaration  ?    Henry  Tihiey,  at  least,  was  not. 

With  a  yet  sweeter  smile,  he  said  everything  that  need 

be  said  of  lus  sister's  concern,  regret,  and  dependence  on 

Uthermes  honour.    "Oh,  do  not  say  Miss  Tihiey  was 

not  angry,"  cned  Catherine,  "because  I  know  she  was; 

for  she  would  not  see  me  this  morning  when  I  called  I 
saw  her  walk  out  of  the  house  the  next  minute  after  "my 
leaving  It.  I  was  hurt,  but  I  was  not  affronted.  PerhaM 
you  did  not  know  I  had  been  there." 

"  I  was  not  within  at  the  time ;  but  I  heard  of  it  from 
i!.leanor,  and  she  has  been  wishing  ever  since  to  see  you. 
to  explam  the  reason  of  such  incivility ;  but,  perlips 
I  can  do  It  as  well.  It  was  nothing  more  than  that  my 
tether  — -  they  were  just  preparing  to  walk  out,  and  he 
Deing  hurned  for  tune,  and  not  caring  to  have  it  put  off. 
made  a  point  of  her  being  denied.  That  was  all,  I  do  assure 
you.  She  was  very  much  vexed,  and  meant  to  make  her 
apology  as  soon  as  possible." 

Catherine's  mind  was  greatly  eased  by  this  information, 
yet  a  somethmg  of  solicitude  remained,  from  which  spramj 
the  foUowing  quesUon,  thoroughly  artless  in  itself,  though 
rather  distressmg  to  the  gentleman:  "But,  Mr  Tilney 
why  were  yoj«  less  generous  than  your  sister  ?  If  she  felt 
such  confidence  m  my  good  intentions,  and  could  suppose 
offlnce  ?°"     *  ^^^^>  ^^y  s^ouW  you  be  so  ready  to  take 

]]  Me  I    I  take  offence  I " 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure  by  your  look,  when  you  came  into  the 
box,  you  were  angry." 

"  I  angry  I    I  could  have  no  right !  " 

"  Well,  nobody  would  have  thought  you  had  no  riirht 
who  saw  your  face."  ^      *  -s  «• 

He  replied  by  asking  her  to  make  room  for  him  and 
talkuig  of  the  play.  He  remained  with  them  some  time. 
«id  was  only  to  agreeable  for  Catherine  to  be  contented 
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when  he  went  »way.  Before  they  parted,  however,  it  wa» 
agreed  that  the  projected  walk  should  be  taken  as  soon 
u  pcMsible ;  and,  setting  aside  the  misery  of  his  quitting 
their  box,  she  was,  upon  the  whole,  left  one  of  the  haoDiest 
creatures  in  the  world. 

While  talking  to  each  other,  she  had  observed  with  some 
surpnze,  that  John  Thorpe,  who  was  never  in  the  same  part 
of  the  house  for  ten  minutes  together,  was  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  General  Tilney ;  and  she  felt  something 
more  than  surpnze,  when  she  thought  she  could  perceive 
herself  the  object  of  their  attention  and  discourse.  What 
could  they  have  to  say  of  her  ?  She  feared  General  Tilney 
did  not  hke  her  appearance.  She  found  it  was  implied 
in  his  preventing  her  admittance  to  his  daughter,  rather 
than  postpone  his  own  walk  a  few  minutes.  "  How  came 
Mr  Thorpe  to  know  your  father  ?  "  was  her  anxious  inquiry, 
as  she  pom  ted  them  out  to  her  companion.  He  knew  nothing 
about  It :  but  his  father,  like  every  military  man,  had  a 
very  laige  acquaintance. 

When  the  entertainment  was  over,  Thorpe    came    to 
assist  them  in  getting  out    Catherine  was  the  immediate 
object  of  his  gallantry  ;  and,  while  they  waited  in  the  lobby 
for  a  chair,  he  prevented  the  inquiry  which  had  travelled 
from  her  heart  ahnost  to  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  by  asking 
m  a  consequential  manner,  whether  she  had  seen  him  talking 
with  General  Tilney.    "  He  is  a  fine  old  fellow,  upon  my 
soul  I   stout,  active ;   looks  as  young  as  his  son.    I  have 
a  great  regard  for  him,  I  assure  you.    A  gentieman-like. 
good  sort  of  fellow  as  ever  lived." 
"  But  how  came  you  to  know  him  ?  " 
"  Know  him  1    There  are  few  people  much  about  town 
that  I  do  not  know.    I  have  met  him  for  ever  at  the  Bedford  • 
and  I  knew  his  face  again  to-day  the  moment  he  came 
mto  the  billiard-room.    One  of  the  best  players  we  have, 
by-the-bye ;  and  we  had  a  little  touch  together,  though  I 
was  almost  afraid  of  him  at  first    The  odds  were  five 
to  four  against  me ;   and,  if  I  had  not  made  one  of  the 
cleanest  strokes  that  perhaps  ever  was  made  in  this  world— 
I  took  his  ball  exactly— but  I  could  not  make  you  under- 
stand it  without  a  table :  however,  I  iia  beat  him.    Avery 
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fine  fellow;  «  rid»  m  a  Jew.    I  should  like  to  dine  with 
Sf^Vk-  1.   "f ^  *l*  P"^  '""°"«  *""««•    But  what  do 

I^5'"r'''**^'^u^"**"^'"8°'^    ^o"-    Yes,  by  heavens 
*nd  the  General  thinks  you  the  finest  girl  in  Bath." 

Oh,  nonsense  I  how  can  you  say  so  ?  " 
«  w^^  what  do  you  think  I  said  ?  "  (lowering  his  voice) 

oH«^  ^-  ^u""*.!.  1?°  ''*^  ""^»^  '«»  gratified  by  his 
^ration  than  ty  General  Tilney's,  was  not  sorry  to  be 

WnH  f  J  f-  /'  S""*'  '^^  '.^^  *"*"^d  '*'  continued  the  same 
Sire  done  '  ""  '^'^  °*  ^"  entreating  him  to 

hJ^!.5""'^7??'i  V"***^  °^  ^"'^'"g'  »houW  admire 
her,  was  veiy  dehghtful ;  and  she  joyfully  thought  that 
there  was  not  one  of  the  family  whom^he  need  Lw  fSr 

J?o!?  ,j?*  *^u"^  ^^  *^°"*  ^o"*  »"ch  more  for  her 
than  could  have  been  expected. 

CH^PTET^XIH 

^ar^'  J"**"^*^'  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  have  now  passed  in  review  before  the  reader: 
the  events  of  each  day,  ,ts  hopes  and  fears,  mortifications 
and  pleasures  have  been  separately  stated,  and  the  pangs 

week^^AT  T""  i°J>«Ld«««^ribed,  and  close  the 
week.  The  Chfton  scheme  had  been  deferred,  not  reUn- 
quished;  and  on  the  afternoon's  Crescent  of  this  day  it 
w^  brought  orward  again.  In  a  private  consultation 
between  Isabella  and  James,  the  former  of  whom  had 
particularly  set  her  heart  upon  going,  and  the  latter  no 
less  anxiously  placed  his  upon  pleasing  her,  it  was  agreed 

teJi'nlT  '^?%T^'^''  ''""  ^*'^'  ^«  Pa«y  should 
toke  place  on  the  following  morning;    and  they  were  to 

set  off  very  early,  m  order  to  be  at  home  in  good  time.    The 

affair  thus  determined,  and  Thorpe's  approbation  secured. 

Catherine,  only  remained  to  be  apprized  of  it.    She  had 

left  them  for  a  few  minutes  to  speak  to  Miss  Tilney.    In 

that  interval  the  plan  was  completed,  and  as  soon  as  she 


came  again,  her  agreement  was  demanded;  but  instead 
of  the  gay  acquiescence  expected  by  Isabella,  Catherine 
looked  grave,  was  very  sorry,  but  could  not  go.  The 
engagement  which  ought  to  have  kept  her  from  joining 
in  the  former  attempt  would  make  it  impossible  for  her 
to  accompany  them  now.  She  had  that  moment  settled 
with  Miss  Tihiey  to  take  their  promised  walk  to-morrow ; 
it  was  quite  determined,  and  she  would  not,  upon  any 
account,  retract.  But  that  she  must  and  should  retract 
was  instantly  the  eager  cry  of  both  the  Thorpes  ;  they  must 
go  to  Clifton  to-morrow,  they  would  not  go  without  her, 
it  would  be  nothing  to  put  off  a  mere  walk  for  one  day 
longer,  and  they  would  not  hear  of  a  refusal.  Catherine 
was  distressed,  but  not  subdued.  "  Do  not  urge  me, 
Isabella.  I  am  engaged  to  Miss  Tilney.  I  cannot  go." 
This  availed  nothing.  The  same  arguments  assailed  her 
again ;  she  must  go,  she  should  go,  and  they  would  not 
hear  of  a  refusal.  "  It  would  be  so  easy  to  tell  Miss  Tihiey 
that  you  had  just  been  reminded  of  a  prior  engagement, 
and  must  only  b^  to  put  oflf  the  walk  till  Tuesday." 

"  No,  it  would  not  be  easy.    I  could  not  do  it    There 
has  been  no  prior  engagement"    But  Isabella  became  only 
more  and  more  urgent ;  calling  on  her  in  the  most  affection- 
ate manner ;  addressing  her  by  the  most  endearing  names. 
She  was  sure  her  dearest,  sweetest  Catherine  would  not 
seriously  refuse  such  a  trifling  request  to  a  friend  who  loved 
her  so  dearly.    She  knew  her  beloved  Catherine  to  have  so 
feeling  a  heart,  so  sweet  a  temper,  to  be  so  easily  persuaded 
by  those  she  loved.    But  all  in  vain ;  Catherine  felt  herself 
to  be  in  the  right,  and  though  pained  by  such  tender,  such 
flattering  supplication,  could  not  allow  it  to  influence  her. 
Isabella  then  tried  another  method.    She  reproached  her 
with  having  more  affection  for  Miss  Tibey,  though  she  had 
known  her  so  little  a  while,  than  for  her  best  and  oldest 
friends  ;    with  being  grown  cold  and  indifferent,  in  short, 
towards  herself.    "  I  cannot  help  being  jealous,  Catherine, 
when  I  see  myself  slighted  for  strangers ;   I,  who  love  you 
so  excessively  I    When  once  my  affections  are  placed,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  anything  to  change  them.    But  I  be- 
lieve my  feelings  are  stronger  than  any  body's ;  I  am  sure 
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they  are  too  itrong  for  my  own  peace ;  and  to  lee  mvself 
^u^,Iown,  TheseTilney..eemto«rallowupev«y^ 
Wn^'^tJr*  •V'^u*^*  this  reproach  equaUy  strange  and  un- 

ings  to  the  notice  of  others?  IsabeUa  apwwed  to  her 
ungen«rous  and  selfish,  regardless  of  ever^^  bu?  h« 
S^,ar.f  **T    ?*^  P*^'"'  ^^«"  cr4ed  her  mind, 

i^n^i^  £*  I"'^^?''^?^;  '?^^>  ^  ^«  meanwhile,  had 
aophed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes ;  and  Morland,  mi^ 
able  at  such  a  sight,  could  not  help  saying,  "  Nay,  CaiherSe 
I  thmk  you  cannot  stand  out  any  loigS  now.  'xhe  S- 
fioe  IS  not  much  J  and  to  oblige  such  a  friend,  I  shall  think 
you  quite  unkind,  if  you  still  refuse."  ^^ 

^1^.  rf  '^^^^  >*  **'  ^^  »>~^«^«  openly  siding 
agamst  her ;  and  anxious  to  avoid  his  displeasure,  she  pr^ 
posed  a  compromise.  If  they  would  oiJy  put  off  tSdJ 
jdteme  tiU  Tuesday,  which  they  might  easily'So,  L  it  de 
£^h  J^  on  themselves,  she  could  go  Jth  them  wd 
^body  might  then  be  satisfied.  B^t  " No,  no,  io !» 
WW  the  immediate  answer ;  "  that  could  not  be,  for  Thorpe 

^thTr^„'"°''  "^^  K"^^^'  °°*  80  to  town  on  Tu«daJ?^ 
Cathenne  was  sorry,  but  could  do  no  more :  and  a  short 

l^^A^i'^'T''^^/.'^^'  "V«y  well,' then 'AeiS 
»  an  end  of  the  party.    If  Catherine  does  not  go,  I  cannot 

~l!°'^*^«'«^orld,dosounproperathing.-  ^ 

«  ^therme,  you  must  go,"  said  JanjcsT 

d,t^2"?'  T  J  **°"°^  '^^  '^°^  ^"^  one  of  his  other 
"5,^  J  '^  "^rf^"^  °^  them  would  like  to  go." 

Bath^-^*'    '"•'^  ^°?*'    "*>"'  I  <«d  not  come  to 
Bath  to  dnve  my  sisters  about  and  look  like  a  fool     No 

of  ^v^T^u??'  ^  -  "  ^  ^o-    I  only  go  for^e  s^°e 

Pn'fSf*  "^*  compliment  which  gives  me  no  pleasure" 
But  W  words  were  lost  on  TTiorpe,  who  had  turned  ab^pSy 

The  three  others  still  continued  together,  talking  in  a 
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most  uncomfortable  mamier  to  poor  Catherine ;  some- 
times not  a  word  was  said,  sometimes  she  was  again  attacked 
with  supplications  or  reproaches,  and  her  arm  was  still 
linked  within  Isabella's,  though  their  hearts  were  at  war. 
At  one  moment  she  was  softened,  at  another  irritated; 
always  distressed,  but  always  steady. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  had  been  so  obstinate,  Catherine," 
said  James ;  "  you  were  not  used  to  be  so  hard  to  persuade ; 
you  once  were  the  kindest,  best-tempered  of  my  sisters." 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  less  so  now,"  she  replied,  very  feelingly  j 
"but  indeed  I  cannot  go.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  am  doing 
what  I  believe  to  be  right." 

"  I  suspect,"  said  Isabella,  in  a  low  voice,  "  there  is  no 
great  struggle." 

Catherine's  heart  swelled;  she  drew  away  her  arm, 
and  Isabella  made  no  opposition.  Thus  passed  a  long 
ten  minutes,  till  they  were  again  joined  by  Thorpe,  who, 
coming  to  them  with  a  gayer  look,  said,  "  Well,  I  have 
settled  the  matter,  and  now  we  may  all  go  to-morrow  with 
a  safe  conscience.  I  have  been  to  Miss  Tilney,  and  made 
your  excuses." 
"  You  have  not  1 "  cried  Catherine. 
"  I  have  upon  my  soul.  Left  her  this  moment.  Told 
her  you  had  sent  me  to  say,  that  having  just  recoUectwi 
a  prior  engagement  of  going  to  Clifton  with  us  to-morrow, 
you  could  not  have  the  pleasure  (rf  walking  with  her  till 
Tuesday.  She  said  very  well,  Tuesday  was  just  as  con- 
venient to  her ;  so  there  is  an  end  of  all  our  difficulties. 
A  pretty  good  thought  of  mine,  hey  ?  " 

Isabella's  countenance  was  once  more  all  smiles  and 
good-humour,  and  James  too  looked  hapny  again. 

"  A  most  heavenly  thought,  indeed  I  Now,  my  sweet 
Catherine,  all  our  distresses  are  over ;  you  a-e  honourably 
acquitted,  and  we  shall  have  a  most  delightful  party." 

"  This  will  not  do,"  said  Catherine ;  "  I  cannot  submit 
to  this.  I  must  nm  after  Miss  Tilney  directly  and  set  her 
right." 

Isabella,  however,  caught  hold  of  one  hand,  Thorpe 
of  the  other ;  and  remonstrances  poured  in  from  all  three. 
Even   James   was  quite   angry.    When  everything    was 
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•ettled,  when  Miss  TUney  herself  said  that  Tuesday  wouM 
•uit  her  as  well,  it  was  quite  ridiculous,  quiteiKuJd  S 
make  any  further  objection.  '  ^  ^*'  ** 

"  I  do  not  care.    Mr  Thorpe  had  no  business  to  invent 
any  such  message     If  I  had  thought  it  right  t^puth  off 
I  could  have  spoken  to  Miss  TUn?y  myS.    'fhU  is  oS 
do  ng  ,t  ma  ruder  way  ;  and  how  do  I  know  ti^i  Mr  ThorpJ 
lias  — ;   he  may  be  mistaken  again,  perhaps.    He  led  me 

me  .rMr-k°'  "'*"*?  S^  ^^'-^^^  on^FriSty.      U? 
mego,  Mr  Thorpe  ;     sai,clla,  do  not  hold  me  " 

Thorpe  toJd  her  it  w„uJd  be  in  vain  to  go  after  the  Tilnevs  • 
tfiey  were  turning  the  corner  into  BrcJ,k  Street,  when  he' 
had  overtaken  them,  and  were  at  home  by  this  tun* 

Then  I  will  go  after  them,"  said  Catherine;  "where- 
tIZ  ''^rf^'  ^  T:1"  80  after  them.  It  does  not  sigS^ 
talking  If  I  could  ,ot  be  persuaded  into  doing  wffl 
thought  wrong  I  never  wUl  be  tricked  into  it."  Ld^th 
these   words   sf,   broke  away   and   hurried   off.    Th^ 

^uL^Zl^^  "''^v'l''  ^^'  ^°^^d  withiield  hT 
Let  her  go,  let  her  go,  if  she  will  go.    She  is  as  obstinate 

TTiorpe  [?]  never  finished  the  simile,  for  it  could  hardly 
have  been  a  proper  one.  u«ruiy 

th.^';;LJ^'**M^'^''^'J°  8"^'  '^^^tion,  as  fast  ^ 
the  crowd  would  permit  her,  fearful  of  being  pursued. 

on  what  had  passed.  It  was  painful  to  her  to  disappoint 
and  d«please  them,  particularly  to  displease  her  broiher; 
but  she  could  not  repent  her  resistance.    Setting  her  own 

ment  to  Miss  TUney,  to  have  retracted  a  promise  volunurily 
made  only  five  minutes  before,  and  on  a  false  pretence  too^ 
must  have  been  wrong.      She  had  not  been  withstanding 

mlZ.°L  P??"P-'^  *'°°*'  '^"^  ^^  "Ot  consulted 

^^l  A  g?:*^5*tion  ;  that  might  have  been  ensured 
m  some  degree  by  the  excursion  itself,  by  seeing  Blaize 
Ostle;  no,  she  had  attended  to  what  was  due  to  others, 
and  to  her  own  character  m  their  opinion.  Her  conviction 
ot  being  right,  however,  was  not  enough  to  restore  her 
composure:   till  she  had  spoken  te  Miss  Tilney,  she  could 
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not  be  at  cue;  and  autckening  her  pace  when  the  got 
dear  of  the  Crescent,  she  almost  ran  over  the  remaining 
pound  tUl  the  ganied  the  top  of  Milsom  Street  So  rapid 
had  been  her  movements,  that,  in  spite  of  the  Tilney's 
advantage  in  the  outset,  thejr  were  but  just  turning  into 
their  lodgings  as  she  came  within  view  of  them ;  and  the 
servant  still  remaining  at  the  open  door,  she  used  only 
the  ceremony  of  naying  that  she  must  spatk  with  Miu 
Tilney  that  moment,  and  hurrying  by  him  proceeded  up 
stairs.  Then,  opening  the  first  door  before  her,  which 
happened  to  be  the  right,  she  immediately  found  herself 
in  the  drawing-room  with  General  Tilney,  his  son  and 
daughter.  Her  explanation,  defective  only  in  being— from 
her  irritation  of  nerves  and  shortness  of  breath— no  ex- 
planation at  all,  was  instantly  given.  "  I  am  come  in  a 
great  hurry,— it  was  all  a  mistake ;  I  never  promised  to 
go ;  I  told  them  from  the  first  I  could  not  go ;  I  ran  away 
in  a  great  huny  to  expuun  it ;  I  did  not  care  what  you 
thought  of  me ;  I  would  not  stay  for  the  servant." 

The  business,  however,  though  not  perfectly  elucidated 
by  this  speech,  soon  ceased  to  be  a  puzzle.  Catherine  found 
that  John  Thorpe  had  given  the  message ;  and  Miss  Tilney 
had  no  scruples  in  owning  herself  greatly  surprize  i  by  it 
But  whether  her  brother  had  still  exceeded  her  in  resent- 
ment, Catherine,  though  she  instinctively  addressed  herself 
as  much  to  one  as  to  the  other  in  her  vindication,  had  no 
means  of  knowing.  Whatever  might  have  been  felt  before 
her  arrival,  her  eager  declarations  immediately  made  every 
look  and  sentence  as  friendly  as  she  could  desire. 

The  affair  thus  happily  settled,  she  was  introduced  by 
Miss  Tilney  to  her  father,  and  received  by  him  with  such 
ready,  such  solicitous  politeness,  as  recalled  Thorpe's  in- 
formation to  her  mind,  and  made  her  think  with  pleasure 
that  he  might  be  sometimes  depended  on.  To  such  anxious 
attention  was  the  General's  civility  carried,  that,  not  aware 
of  her  extraordinary  swiftness  in  entering  the  house,  he 
was  quite  angry  with  the  servant  whose  neglect  had  reduced 
her  to  open  the  door  of  the  apartment  herself,  "  What 
did  William  mean  by  it  ?  He  should  make  a  point  of  in- 
quiring into  the  matter."    And  if  Catherine  had  not  mosr 
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warmly  asserted  his  innocence,  it  seemed  likely  that  William 

rher^S^iS^t/'^'^"  °'  "^  "^"^^  ^°'  ^^> "  -*  ^  P^" 
After  sitting  with  theni  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  rose 

C.^^  -f^""''  f^^  ,^^  ?'°  "'^'^  ^«^bly  suirized  by 
General  Tilney's  asking  her  if  she  would  d^  his  daughter 
the  honoar  of  dmmg  and  spending  the  rest  of  the  day  wJS 

tL^fZ-^'^^""^^'^  ^''  ^'^^  ^^''-  Catherine  w2 
gr^tly  obliged  ;  but  it  was  quite  out  of  her  power,  Mr  and 

S,Tm  !  n*''"*  ^'  '°"^^  ^y  °°  "^°^«  '  the  claims  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Allen  were  not  to  be  superseded;   but  on  some 

S^v'w^^H^'  T'f^'  ^*^^°  longernotice  could  l^V^n! 
they  would  not  refuse  to  spare  her  to  her  friend.  "Oh 
no ;  Catherme  was  sure  they  would  not  have  the  least 
objection,  and  she  should  have  great  pleasuTi^  Sm^  ' 
The  General  attended  her  himself  to  the  street  door,S^K 
every thmg  gallant  as  they  went  down  stairs,  adSnf 
tiie  elasticity  of  her  walk,  which  corresponded  eSy 

^t  ^.'?Tk?^  K  ^r>  ^^  making  her  one  of  the 
most  graceful  bows  she  had  ever  beheld  when  they  parted 
Catherme  dehghted  by  all  that  had  passed,  prtSeded 
gaily  to  Pulteney  Street,  walking,  as  she  concluder^th 
great  elasticity,  though  she  had  never  thought^of  it  before 
She  reached  home  without  seeing  anythi^  more  o?  4e 

£,1"^  ^i  "^^-  °.T  ^*  '^^  ^^^^  triumphSt 
throughout   had  earned  her  point,  and  was  secure  of  her 
walk,  she  began  (as  the  flutter  of  her  spirits  subsided) 
to  doubt  whether  she  had  been  perfectlv  right.    A  sSce 
was  always  noble ;  and  if  she  had  giv^  way  to  theSln! 
jeaties,  she  should  have  been  spared  the  distressing  idea 
of  a  fnend  displeased,  a  brother  angry,  and  a  scheme  of 
great  happmess  to  both  destroyed,  perhaps  through  her 
means.    To  ease  her  mmd,  and  ascertain  by  the  opinion 
of  an  unprejudiced  person  what  her  own  conduct  had  reaUv 
been,  she  took  occasion  to  mention  before  Mr  AUen  the 
ha^f-settled  scheme  of  her  brother  and  the  Thorpes  for  the 
following  day.    Mr  AUen  caught  at  it  directly.      "  WeU  " 
said  he,  "  and  do  you  think  of  going  too  ?  "  ' 

"No;   I  had  just  engaged  myself  to  walk  with  Miss 


Tilney  before  they  told  me  of  it ;  and  therefore,  you  know. 
I  could  not  go  with  them,  could  I  ?  " 

"^°>^^^^^^y  °ot;  and  I  am  glad  you  do  not  think 
of  It.  These  schemes  are  not  at  all  the  thing.  Young 
men  and  women  dri-  ng  about  the  country  in  open  carriagesl 
Now  and  then  it  is  very  well ;  but  going  to  inns  and  public 
places  together  I  It  is  not  right ;  and  I  wonder  Mrs  Thorpe 
should  allow  it.  I  am  glad  you  do  not  think  of  going  • 
I  am  sure  Mrs  Morland  would  not  be  pleased.  Mrs  All«i' 
axe  not  you  of  my  wa"  of  thinking  ?  Do  not  you  think 
these  kind  of  projects  objectionable  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  much  so,  indeed.  Open  carriages  are  nasty 
things.  A  clean  gown  is  not  five  minutes'  wear  in  them. 
You  are  splashed  gettmg  in  and  getting  out ;  and  the 
wmd  takes  your  hair  and  your  bonnet  in  every  direction. 
I  hate  an  open  carriage  myself." 

"  I  know  you  do ;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  Do 
not  you  tlunk  it  has  an  odd  appearance,  if  young  ladies 
are  frequently  driven  about  in  them  by  young  men  to 
whom  they  are  not  even  related  ?  "  — o         > 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  a  very  odd  appearance  indeed.  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  it." 

"Dear  madam,"  cried  Catherine,  "then  why  did  not 
you  tell  me  so  before  ?  I  am  sure  if  I  had  known  it  to  be 
improper  I  would  not  have  gone  with  Mr  Thorpe  at  aU  • 
but  I  always  hoped  you  would  tell  me,  if  you  thought  I 
was  doing  wrong." 

"And  so  I  should,  my  dear,  you  may  depend  on  it: 
for,  as  I  told  Mrs  Morland  at  parting,  I  would  always  do 
the  best  for  you  in  my  power.  But  one  must  not  be  over 
particular.  Young  people  wiU  be  young  people,  as  your 
good  mother  says  herself.  You  know  I  wanted  you  when 
we  first  came,  not  to  buy  that  sprigged  muslin,  but  you 
would.  Young  people  do  not  hke  to  be  always  thwarted  " 
But  this  was  something  of  real  consequence :  and 
I  do  not  think  you  would  have  found  me  hard  to  persuade  " 

"As  far  as  it  has  gone  hitherto,  there  is  n©  harm  done." 
said  Mr  Allen ;  "  and  I  would  only  advise  you,  my  dear 
not  to  go  out  with  Mr  Thorpe  any  more."  * 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  say,"  added  his  wife» 
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Catherine,  reheved  for  herself,  felt  uneasy  for  Isabella , 
and  after  a  moment's  thought,  asked  Mr  Allen  whether 
rt  would  not  be  both  proper  and  kind  in  her  to  write  to 
Miss  rhorpe,  and  explain  the  indecorum  of  which  she  must 
be  as  insensible  as  herself ;  for  she  considered  that  IsabelU 
might  otherwise  perhaps  be  going  to  Clifton  the  next  day. 
in  spite  of  what  had  passed.    Mr  Allen,  however,  dis- 
couraged her  from  doing  any  such  thing,    "  You  had  better 
leave  her  alone,  my  dear,  she  is  old  enough  to  know  what 
she  IS  about:  and  if  not,  has  a  mother  to  advise  her.    Mrs 
Thorpe  IS  too  mdulgent  beyond  a  doubt;    but,  however, 
you  had  better  not  interfere.    She  and  your  brother  chuse 
to  go,  and  you  will  be  only  getting  ill-will." 
T  ^^?®™i®  submitted ;    and  though  sony  to  think  that 
Isabel  a  should  be  domg  wrong,  felt  greatly  relieved  by 
Mr  Allen  s  approbation  of  her  own  conduct,  and  truly 
rejoiced  to  be  preserved  by  his  advice  from  the  danger 
of  falhng  into  such  an  error  herself.    Her  escape  from 
bemg  one  of  the  party  to  Clifton  was  now  an  escape  in- 
deed;    for  what  would  the  Tilneys  have  thought  of  her. 
If  she  had  broken  her  promise  to  them  in  order  to  do  what 
was  wrong  m  itself,  if  she  had  been  guilty  of  one  breach 
Of  propnety  only  to  enable  her  to  be  guilty  of  another  ? 


CH^PTE1{  XIV 

The  next  morning  was  fair,  and  Catherine  almost  expected 
another  attack  from  the  assembled  party.  With  Mr  Allen 
to  support  her,  she  felt  no  dread  of  the  event ;  but  she  would 
giadly  be  spared  a  contest  where  victory  itself  was  painful 
and  was  heartily  rejoiced,  therefore,  at  neither  seeing  nor 
hearing  anything  of  them.  The  Tilneys  called  for  her  at 
th  pointed  time,  and  no  new  difficulty  arising,  no  sudden 
rew^.iection,  no  unexpected  summons,  no  impertinent 
mtrusion  to  disconcert  their  measures,  my  heroine  was 
most  unnahirally  able  to  fulfil  her  engagement,  though 
it  was  made  with  the  hero  himself.  They  determined 
on  walking  round  Beechen  Clifi,  that  noble  hill,  whose 
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beautiful  vcniure  and  hanging  coppice  render  it  so  striking 
an  object  from  almost  every  opening  in  Bath. 

"I  never  look  at  it,"  said  Catherine,  as  they  walked 
along  the  side  of  the  river,  "  without  thinking  of  the  south 
of  France." 

"  You  have  been  abroad,  then  ?  »  said  Henry,  a  Uttle 
surprized. 

"  Oh  1  no,  I  only  mean  what  I  have  read  about.  It 
always  put  me  in  mind  of  the  country  that  Emily  and  her 
father  travelled  through  in  the  'Mysteries  of  Udolpho.' 
But  you  never  read  novels,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  they  are  not  clever  enough  for  you  :  gentlemen 
read  better  books." 

"  The  person,  be  it  gentleman  or  lady,  who  has  not  pleasure 
m  a  good  novel,  must  be  intolerably  stupid.  I  have  read 
all  Mrs  Radcliffe's  works,  and  most  of  them  with  great 
pleasure.  '  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,'  when  I  had  once 
begun  It,  I  could  not  lay  down  again ;  I  remember  finish- 
ing it  m  two  days,  my  hair  standing  on  end  the  whole  time." 

"  Yes,"  added  Miss  Tilney  ;  "  and  I  remember  that  you 
undertook  to  read  it  aloud  to  me ;  and  that  when  I  was 
called  away  for  only  five  minutes  to  answer  a  note,  instead 
of  waitmg  for  me,  you  took  the  volume  into  the  Hermitage 
Walk,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stay  till  you  had  finished  it." 

"Thank  you,  Eleanor;  a  most  honourable  testimony. 
You  see.  Miss  Morland,  the  injustice  of  your  suspicions. 
Here  was  I,  in  my  eagerness  to  get  on,  refusing  to  wait 
only  five  minutes  for  my  sister;  breaking  the  promise 
I  had  made  of  reading  it  aloud,  and  keeping  her  in  suspense 
at  a  most  interesting  part,  by  running  away  with  the  volume, 
which,  you  are  to  observe,  was  her  own,  particularly  her 
own.  I  am  proud  when  I  reflect  on  it,  and  I  think  it  must 
establish  me  in  your  good  opinion." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  indeed ;  and  now  I  shall  never 
be  ashamed  of  liking  Udolpho  myself.  But  I  really  thought 
before,  young  men  despised  novels  amazingly." 

"It  is  amazingly,  it  may  well  suggest  amazement  if 
tiiey  do,  for  they  read  nearly  as  many  as  women.  I,  myself, 
have  read  hundreds  and  hundreds.    Do  not  imagine  that 
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you  can  cope  with  me  in  a  knowledge  of  Julias  and  Louisa* 
If  we  proceed  to  particulars,  and  engage  in  the  never-ceasing 
mqmry  of  'Have  ^ou  read  this  ? '  and  'Have  you  xZ 
that?  I  shall  soon  leave  you  as  far  behind  me  as-what 
snau  1  say  ?  I  want  an  appropriate  simUe  :  as  far  as  vour 
fnend  Emily  hepelf  left  poor  Valancourt  'when  sh^went 
with  her  aunt  into  Italy.  Consider  how  many  years  I 
have  had  the  start  of  you.    I  had  entered  on  my  studies 

fL  f     ;  J'^^^^°"  ^^'^  *  8°°^  ^t^«  girf  worldng  your 
sampler  at  home  I"  5  /""* 

"Not  very  good,  I  am  afraid.    But  now,  really,  do  not 
you  think  Udolpho  the  nicest  hook  in  the  worW  ?  » 

The  nicest ;  by  which  I  suppose  you  mean  the  neatesc. 
Ihat  must  depend  upon  the  binding." 

M(\.^^'^"A^i'^-^'^  "^""^y^  "y°"  "«  very  impertinent. 
Miss  Morland,  he  is  treating  you  exactly  as  he  does  his  sister. 
He  IS  for  ever  findmg  fault  with  me  for  some  incorrectnes 
of  language,  and  now  he  is  taking  the  same  liberty  with 

IZ        K^  ?k1  "T'^'  *?  y°"  "^^  ''^>  *d  not  suit  him  : 
and  you  had  better  change  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  or  we  shal 
be  overpowered  with  Johnson  and  Blair  aU  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

"I  am  sure,"  cried  Catherine,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  say 

"  Very  true  "  said  Henry,  «  and  this  is  a  very  nice  day  • 
and  we  are  taking  a  very  nice  walk ;  and  you  are  two  very' 
mce  young  ladies  Oh  I  it  is  a  veiy  nice  word,  indeed  I 
It  does  for  everything.  Originally,  perhaps,  it  wm  applied 
only  to  express  neatness,  propriety,  delicacy,  or  refinement : 
people  were  mce  m  then-  dress,  in  their  sentiments,  or  their 
choice.  But  now  every  commendation  no  every  subie-t 
IS  comprised  m  that  one  word." 

"  While,  m  fact,"  cried  his  sister,  "  it  ought  only  to 
be  apphed  to  you,  without  any  commendation  at  aU  You 
are  more  mce  than  wise.  Come,  Miss  Moriand,  let  us  leave 
him  to  meditate  over  our  faults  in  the  utmost  propriety 
of  diction,  while  we  praise  Udolpho  in  what  .  >r  tenSs  7e 

^lu.b  i  *"  *,PO\t  "iteresting  work.       ou  are  fond 
of  that  kind  of  reading  ?  " 
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**  To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  much  like  any  other  " 

"  Indeed  I " 

"That  is,  I  can  read  poetry  and  plays,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  and  do  not  dislike  travels.  But  history,  real 
solemn  history,  I  cannot  be  interested  in.    Can  vou  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  fond  of  history." 

"  I  wish  I  were  too.  I  read  it  a  little  as  a  dutv  ;  but  it 
tells  me  nothing  that  does  not  either  vex  or  weary  me. 
The  quarrels  of  popes  and  kings,  with  wars  or  pestilences 
m  every  page  ;  the  men  all  so  good  for  nothing,  and  hardly 
any  women  at  all,  it  is  very  tiresome  ;  and  yet  I  often  think 
It  odd  that  it  should  be  so  dull,  for  a  great  deal  of  it  must 
be  invention.  The  speeches  that  are  put  into  the  heroes' 
mouths,  their  thoughts  and  designs :  the  chief  of  all  this 
must  be  invention,  and  invention  is  what  delignts  me  in 
other  books." 

"  Historians,  you  think,"  said  Miss  Tilney,  "  are  not 
happy  m  their  flights  of  fancy.  They  display  imagination 
without  raising  interest.  I  am  fond  of  history,  and  am 
very  well  contented  to  take  the  false  with  the  true.  In 
the  principal  facts  they  have  sources  of  intelligence  in  former 
histones  and  records,  which  may  be  as  much  depended 
on  I  conclude  as  anything  that  does  not  actually  pass 
under  one's  own  obsen-ation  ;  and  as  for  the  little  em- 
bellishments you  speak  of,  they  are  embellishments,  and 
I  hke  them  as  such.  If  a  speech  be  well  drawn  up,  I  read 
It  with  pleasure,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  made  :  and 
probably  with  much  greater,  if  the  production  of  Mr  Hume 
or  Mr  Robertson,  than  if  the  genuine  v/ords  of  Caractacus, 
Agricola,  or  Alfred  the  Great." 

"  You  are  fond  of  history  I  and  so  are  Mr  Allen  and  my 
father;  and  I  have  two  brothers  who  do  not  dislike  it 
So  many  instances  within  my  small  circle  of  friends  is  re- 
markable I  At  this  rate,  I  shall  not  pity  the  writers  of 
history  any  longer.  If  people  like  to  read  their  books, 
It  IS  all  very  well ;  but  to  be  at  so  much  trouble  in  filling 
great  volumes,  which,  as  I  used  to  think,  nobody  would 
willingly  ever  look  into,  to  be  labouring  only  for  the  torment 
of  little  boys  and  girls,  always  struck  me  as  a  hard  fate ; 
and  though  I  know  it  is  all  very  right  and  necessary,  I 
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have  often  wondered  at  the  per^oa's  courage  that  could 
at  down  on  purpose  to  do  it." 

"  That  little  boys  and  girls  shi.  Id  be  tormented,"  said 
nenry,  is  what  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  human 
nature  ma  ayihsed  state  can  deny  ;  but  in  behalf  of  our 
most  distinguished  historians,  I  must  observe,  tiiat  they 
might  we  1  be  offended  at  being  supposed  to  have  no  higher 
aun  ;  and  that  by  their  method  and  style  they  are  perfectly 
well  qualified  to  torment  readers  of  the  most  advanced 
reason  and  mature  time  of  life.  I  use  the  verb  '  to  torment,' 
as  1  observed  to  be  your  own  method,  instead  of '  to  instruct.' 
•upposmg  them  to  be  now  admitted  as  synonimous." 

You  think  me  foolish  to  call  instruction  a  torment : 
i;lS  r.^  t^d  been  as  much  used  as  myself  to  hear  poor 
little  children  first  learning  their  letters,  and  then  learn- 
ing to  spell,  if  you  had  ever  seen  how  stupid  they  can  be 
for  a  whole  morning  together,  and  how  tired  my  poor  mother 
IS  at  the  end  of  it,  as  i  am  in  the  habit  of  seeing  almost 
every  day  of  my  life  at  home,  you  would  allow,  that  to 
tornu.tt  and  to  instruct  might  sometimes  be  used  as 
synonimous  words." 

*J'I*''^i^°l^^^^/,  ^"^  historians  are  not  accountable 
for  the  difficulty  of  learmng  to  read  ;  and  even  you  your- 
self, who  do  not  altogether  seem  particularly  friendly  to 
very   severe,   very   intense  application,   may   perhaps   be 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  very  well  worth  while 
-mented  for  two  or  three  years  of  one's  life,  for  the 
i  eing  able  to  read  aU  the  rest  of  it.    Consider,  if 
*  a         had  not  been  taught,  Mrs  Radcliffe  would  have 
in  vain,  or,  perhaps,  might  not  have  written  at  all  " 
Catherine  assented ;    and  a  very  warm  panegyric  from 
her  on  that  lady's  merits  closed  the  subject.    The  Tilneys 
were  soon  engaged  in  another,  on  which  she  had  nothing 
to  say.    They  were  viewing  the  country  with  the  eyw 
of  persons  accustomed  to  drawing  ;    and  decided  on  its 
capabihty  of  bemg  formed  into  pictures,  with  all  the  eager- 
ness or  real  taste.    Here  Catherine  was  quite  lost.    She 
knew  nothing  of  drawing— nothing  of  taste  ;  and  she  Ustened 
to  them  with  ail  attention  which  brought  her  little  profit. 
for  they  talked  m  phrases  which  conveyed  scarcely  any 
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idea  to  her.  The  little  which  she  could  understand,  how- 
ever, appeared  ^o  contradict  the  very  few  notions  she  had 
entertained  on  he  matter  before.  It  seemed  as  if  a  good 
view  were  no  Icnger  to  be  taken  from  the  top  of  an  high 
hill,  and  that  a  clear  blue  sky  was  no  longer  a  proof  of  a 
fine  day.  She  was  heartily  ashamed  of  her  ignorance— 
a  misplaced  shame.  Where  people  wish  to  attach,  they 
should  always  be  ignorant.  To  come  with  a  well-informed 
mind,  is  to  come  with  an  inabiUty  of  administering  to  the 
vanity  of  others,  which  a  sensible  person  would  always 
wish  to  avoid.  A  woman,  especially,  if  she  have  the  mis- 
fortune o.  knowing  any  thing,  should  conceal  it  as  well 
OS  she  can. 

The  advantages  of  natural  folly  in  a  beautiful  girl  have 
been  already  set  forth  by  the  capital  pen  of  a  sister  author ; 
and  to  her  treatment  of  the  subject  I  will  only  add,  in  justice 
to  men,  that  though,  to  the  larger  and  more  trifling  part 
of  the  sex,  unbecility  in  females  is  a  great  enhancement 
of  theu-  personal  charms,  there  is  a  portion  of  them  too 
reasonable,  and  too  well-informed  themselves,  to  desire 
anything  more  in  woman  than  ignorance.    But  Catherine 
did  not  know  her  own  advantages ;  did  not  know  that  a 
f;ood-looking  girl  with  an  affectionate  heart,  and  a  very 
Ignorant  mind,  cannot  fail  of  attracting  a  clever  young 
man,  unless  circumstances  are  particularly  untoward.    Id. 
the  present  instance,  she  confessed  and  lamented  her  want 
of  knor  ledge ;  declared  that  she  would  give  anything  in  the 
world  to  be  able  to  draw ;  and  a  lecture  on  the  picturesque 
unmediately  followed,  in  which  his  instructions  were  so  clear 
that  she  soon  began  to  see  beauty  in  everything  admired  by 
him ;    and  her  attention  was  so  earnest,  that  he  became 
perfectly  satisfied  of  her  having  a  great  deal  of  natural  taste. 
He  talked  of  fore-grounds,  distances,  and  second  distances ; 
ade-screens,  and  perspectives;    lights  and  shades;    and 
Catherine  was  so  hopeful  a  scholar,  that  when  they  gained 
the  top  of  Beechen  Cliff,  she  voluntarily  rejected  the  whole 
aty  of  Bath,  as  unworthy  to  make  part  of  a  1.  idscape. 
Delighted  with  her  progress,  and  fearful  of  wearying  her 
with  too  much  wisdom  at  once,  Henry  suffered  the  subject 
to  decline,  and,  by  an  easy  transition  from  a  piece  of  rocky 
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fragment,  and  the  withered  oak  which  he  had  placed  near 
Its  summit,  to  oaks  in  general— to  forests,  the  enclosure 
of  them,  waste  lands,  crown  lands  and  government— he 
shortly  found  himself  arrived  at  politics  ;  and  from  politics 
It  was  an  easy  step  to  silence.  The  general  pause  which 
succeeded  his  short  disquisition  on  the  state  of  the  nation 
was  put  an  end  to  by  (  itl^irine,  who,  in  rather  a  soltmn 
tone  of  voice,  uttered  these  words,  "  I  have  heard  that 
somethmg  very  shocking  indeed  will  soon  come  out  in 
London." 

Miss  Tilney,  to  whom  this  was  chiefly  addressed,  was 
startled,  and  hastily  replied,  "  Indeed  I  and  of  what  nature?  " 

"  That  I  do  not  know,  nor  who  is  the  author.  I  have 
only  heard  that  it  is  to  be  more  horrible  than  anything  we 
have  met  with  yet." 

"  Good  heaven  I  Where  could  vou  hear  of  such  a 
thmg  ?  " 

"  A  particular  friend  of  mine  had  an  account  of  it  in  a 
letter  from  London  yesterday.  It  is  to  be  uncommonly 
dreadful.  I  shall  expect  murder  and  everything  of  the 
kmd. 

"  You  speak  with  astonishing  composure.  But  I  hope 
your  friend's  accounts  have  been  exaggerated;  and  if 
such  a  desi|,'n  is  known  beforehand,  proper  measures  will 
undoubtedly  be  taken  by  government  to  prevent  its  comina 
to  effect."  ^ 

„  "  Government,"  said  Henry,  endeavouring  not  to  smile, 
neither  desires  nor  dares  to  interfere  in  such  matters. 
There  must  be  --urder,  and  government  cares  not  how 
much." 

The  ladies  st-^ed.  He  laughed,  and  added,  "Come, 
shall  I  make  you  understand  each  other,  or  leave  you  to 
puzzle  out  an  explanation  as  you  can  ?  No,  I  will  be 
noble.  I  will  prove  myself  a  man  no  less  by  the  generosity 
of  my  soul,  than  the  clearness  of  my  head.  I  have  no 
patience  with  such  of  my  sex  as  disdain  to  let  themselves 
sometimes  down  to  th«  comprehension  of  yours.  Perhaps 
the  abilities  of  wometi  are  neither  sound  nor  acute,  neither 
vigorous  nor  keen.  Perhaps  they  may  want  observation, 
discernment,  judgment,  fire,  j^enius,  and  wit." 
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"  Miss  Morland,  do  not  mind  what  he  says ;   but  have 
the  goodness  to  satisfy  me  as  to  this  dreadful  riot." 

"  Riot  I— what  riot  ?  " 

"My  dear  Eleanor,  the  riot  is  only  in  your  own  brain. 
Ihe  confusion  there  is  scandalous.  Miss  Morland  has  been 
talking  of  nothing  more  dreadful  than  a  new  publication 
which  is  shortly  to  dome  out,  in  three  duodecimo  volumes, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages  in  each,  with  a  frontis- 
piece to  the  first,  of  two  tombstones  and  a  lantern — do  you 
understand  ?  And  you.  Miss  Morland — my  stupid  sister 
has  mistaken  all  your  clearest  expressions.  Vou  talked 
of  expected  horrors  in  London  ;  and  instead  of  instantly 
conceiving,  as  any  rational  creature  would  have  done,  that 
such  words  could  relate  only  to  a  circulating  library,  she 
immediately  pictured  to  herself  a  mob  of  three  thousand 
men  assembling  in  St  George's  Fields ;  the  B«ink  attacked, 
the  Tower  threatened,  the  streets  of  London  flowing  '  .th 
blood,  a  detachment  of  the  12th  Light  Dragoons  (the  hopes 
of  the  nation)  called  up  from  Northampton  to  quell  the 
insurgents,  and  the  gallant  Giptain  Frederick  Tilney, 
in  the  moment  of  charging  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  knocked 
oflf  his  horse  by  a  brick-bat  from  an  upper  window.  Forgive 
her  stupidity.  I'he  fears  of  the  sister  have  added  to  the 
weakness  of  the  woman,  but  she  is  by  no  means  a  simpleton 
in  general." 

Catherine  looked  grave.  "  And  now,  Henry,"  said 
Miss  Tilney,  "  that  you  hav«  made  us  understand  each 
other,  you  may  r  well  make  Mi  ^  Morland  understand 
yourself,  unless  v  a  mean  tu  hav*  ^^fe*  think  you  intolerably 
rude  to  your  sister,  and  a  great  ite  in  your  opinion  of 
women  in  general.  Miss  Morland  i>  not  used  to  your  odd 
ways." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  m  'w-r  betier  acquainted 
with  them." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  that  is  no  e>  -=,n  of  the  present." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  you  ought  to  a  ."  Qear  your  char- 
acter handsomely  before  her.  Tell  "x  that  you  think 
very  highly  of  the  understanding  of  *.     en.*' 

"Miss  Morland,  I  think  very  highly     *  the  understand- 
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ing  of  tU  the  womqi  in  the  world,  especially  of  those  who- 

ever  they  may  be,  with  whom  I  hippTto  be  in  oT^^y - 

«  J?**  !J  "?' *"<»^»»-    Be  more  wrioui."        '^'"P*"^- 

IruSTorfthrhaT.*^  "^^  "^  -^^  «"5  it  n"ecr^ 

Morl^nV*"  h/-'  "°!^'"«  ""^r*  ""°"*  ''"^  Wm  now,  Miss 
Morland.  He  u  not  in  a  sober  mood.  But  I  assuri  you 
that  he  must  be  entirely  misunderstood,  if  he  ai  i^er 

E  r:?  re/V"^"'  ^  °'  "^  -™-  «  •Sf,"or"- 

It  was  no  effort  to  Catherine  to  beUeve  that  Henry  Tilnev 

could    never    be   wrong.    His   manner   might   soJieS 

surpnze,  but  his  mean  .-  must  always  be  jSst  •  aS  whS 

«\tt°°she""^T^;*\r  *'T' "  ^-^^  "•<^-^ 

M  wnat  She  did.  The  whole  walk  was  deliehtful  and 
^ough  ,t  ended  too  soon,  its  conclusion  waf  d "  ghSS 

^'  "S/"'"?  ''^"^*^^  ^«^  ^to  tht  house,  and  MiM 
rUney,  before  they  parted,  addressing  herself  with  res,^^ 

f^i  ^;.Z  '""'*}  ?  ^"  ^"*"  "  to  Catherine,  peu-S 
for  the  pleasure  of  her  company  to  dinner  on  the^y  afto 
the  next.  No  difficulty  was  made  on  Mrs  Allei?s  Sdf 
and  the  on  y  difficulty  on  Catherine's  was  iu  con^' 
the  excess  of  her  pleasure.  coaceamig 

The  morning  had  passed  away  so  charmingly  as  t      jiish 

^f  T«L  r'^^^'j'P  "^^  "»*"''»1  Section;    for  no  r     Tfat 
of  Isabella  or  James  crossed  her  mind  duriii^  fheir  wSk 
When  the  Tilneys  were  gone,  she  became  '.niabte  a^jS' 
but  she  was  amiable  for  some  ti-r.  to  litt.  Xt  ;^SS 

the  end  ^f  th.  "^  heard  nothmg  oi  any  of  them.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  mormng,  however,  Catherine  havinij  occasion 
for  some  indispensable  yard  of  ribbon,  whk^^xTuS^  2S 

towf  LTL  b13  sTT' '^  delay    walked  out  S't^ 
TOwn  and  m  Bond  Street  overtook  the  second  Miss  Tl.oroe 
as  she  was  loitenng  towards  Edgar's  Buildings  betwS 

tte  SrJi^  t^^r^t-A^'T"  ^^'  ^  "^^  learned  tS 
the  party  to  Chfton  had  taken  place.    "  They  set  offat 
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eight  thii  morning,"  laid  Miss  Anne,  "  nd  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  envy  them  thf ir  drive.  I  think  you  and  I  are  very 
well  of!  to  be  out  ci  the  scrape.  It  must  be  the  dullest 
thing  in  the  worL  or  tbr  ,  is  rot  a  soul  at  Clifton  at  thii 
time  of  the  year.  Bellf  »  .ut  vlth  your  brother,  and  Joh-s 
drove  Maria." 

Catherine  spoke  the  pleaj.ure  she  really  feit  on  hearing 
this  part  of  the  arrangement 

"  Oh  I  yes,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  Maria  is  gone.  She 
was  onite  wild  to  go.  She  thought  it  would  be  something 
^■-     fine.    I  cannot  say  I  admire  her  taste ;  and,  for  my 

•  i  I  was  determined  from  the  first  not  to  go,  if  they 
f .  ~ied  me  ever  so  much." 

Catherine,  a  little  doubtful  of  this,  could  not  help 
answering,  "  I  wish  you  could  have  gone  too.  It  is  a  pity 
you  could  not  all  go." 

"  Thank  you :  but  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  me.  Indeed,  I  would  not  have  gone  on  any  account. 
I  was  saying  so  to  Emily  and  Sophia  when  you  overtook 
us." 

Catherine  was  still  unconvinced ;  but  glad  that  Anne 
should  have  the  friendship  of  an  Emily  and  a  Sophia  to 
console  her,  she  bade  her  adieu  without  much  uneasiness, 
and  returned  home,  pleased  that  the  party  had  not  been 
prevented  by  her  refusing  to  join  it,  and  very  heartily 
wishing  that  it  might  be  too  pleasant  to  allow  either  James 
or  Isabella  to  resent  her  resistance  any  longer. 


CH^PTEI^XV 

Early  the  next  day,  a  note  from  Isabella,  speaking  peace 
and  tenderness  in  every  line,  and  entreating  the  immediate 
presence  of  her  friend  on  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
hastened  Catherine,  in  the  happiest  state  of  confidence 
and  curiosity,  to  Edgar's  Buildings.  The  two  youngest 
Miss  Thorpes  were  by  themselves  in  the  pariour,  and  on 
Anne's  quitting  it  to  call  her  sister,  Catherine  took  the 
opportunity  of  asking  the  other  for  some  particulars  of 
their  yesterday's  p  iy. 
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Mana  desired  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  speak  of  it : 
and  Catherine  immediately  learned  that  it  had  b^n  alto- 
gether the  most  delightful  scheme  in  the  world^thaTnoboS 
could  miagme  how  charming  it  had  been,  and  Aat  ?t  hS 
b^  more  dehghtful  tiian  anybody  could  conc^e  SuS 
waa  the  information  of  the  first  five  minutes  :   the  second 

S?ni^r  t  fT^'  '*•  'e'"*'  *°"P'  «<1  b«»Poke  an  early 
dinner  walked  down  to  the  Pump-room,  tasted  the  ^J 
and  laid  out  some  shilling,  in  purses  liid  sparsTS 
adjourned  to  eat  ce  at  a  past^^iook's,  and  hm^bg  Sd^ 
to  the  hotel,  swaUowed  their  dinner  in  haste,  t^^evmt 
being  in  the  dark,  and  then  had  a  deUghtful' drivrS 

&.^A'  "1°°°  ""^  ''°'  ."P'  '"^  ^'  ^ined  a  «ttle,  and  Mr 
Morland  s  honje  was  so  tired  he  could  hardly  get  it  along 

Jin  TJ  pf ^"""J  "^^  ^'^•^^t  satisfaction.  ItV 
peaxed  that  Blaize  Castle  had  never  been  thought  of  and 

mstant.    Mana's    mteUigence    concluded  Irith    a    tend^ 
eflFusion  of  pity  for  her  sister  Amie,  whom  she  repres^ted 
as  msupportably  cross  from  being  deluded  the^    ^'"^ 
h«   ^^^^?°7«^o'g»veme,Iamsure;  but,  !rou  know 
how  could  I  help  It  ?  John  would  have  me  go,  for  he  vowld 

I  dare  say  she  wiU  not  be  m  good  humour  again  this  month  • 
but  I  am  detenmned  I  wiU  not  be  cross ,-  it  is^tTSttie 
matter  that  puts  me  out  of  temper  " 
..  wS*  now  entered  the  room  v^ith  so  eager  a  step,  and 
LSi  M '^  '^PPy  unportance,  as  engaged  aU  her  friend's 
notice  Mana  was  without  ceremony  sent  away  and 
IsabeUa,  embracing  Catherine,   thus  began  :-'m?J^    mv 

d:?^iv?d''vr''0h^r;  ^'r' '  y^'-  ^netradon  £  Z 

Catherine  replied  only  by  a  look  of  wondering  ignorance. 
«th.^  ^''  "y  *^^°^«1'  r^^test  friend,"  coSiSueTS 
other,  compose  yourself.  I  am  amazingly  agitated  m 
you  perceive.  Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  in  comfort  WdT 
and  so  you  ^uessed  it  the  moment  you  had  my  note  ?  Sv 
creature  I    Oh  1   my  dear  Catherine,  you  alone  w£>ki^w 
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my  heart  can  judge  of  my  present  happiness.  Your  brother 
is  the  most  charming  of  men.  I  only  wish  I  were  more 
worthy  of  him.  But  what  will  your  excellent  father  and 
mother  say  ?  Oh,  heavens  1  when  I  think  of  them,  I  am 
so  agitated  1 " 

Githerine's  understanding  began  to  awake;  an  idea 
of  the  truth  suddenly  darted  into  her  mind  j  and,  with 
the  natural  blush  of  so  new  an  emotion,  she  cried  out, 
"  Good  heaven  I  my  dear  Isabella,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Can  you — can  you  really  be  in  love  with  James  ?  " 

This  bold  surmise,  however,  she  soon  learnt  compre- 
hended but  half  the  fact.  The  anxious  affection  which 
she  was  accused  of  having  continually  watched  in  Isabella's 
every  look  and  action,  had,  in  the  course  of  their  yesterday's 
party,  received  the  delightful  confession  of  an  equal  love. 
Her  heart  and  faith  were  alike  engaged  to  James.  Never 
had  Catherine  listened  to  anything  so  full  of  interest,  wonder, 
and  joy.  Her  brother  and  her  friend  engaged  1  New  to 
such  circumstances,  the  importance  of  it  appeared  un- 
speakably great,  and  she  contemplated  it  as  one  of  those 
grand  events  of  which  the  ordinary  course  of  life  can  hardly 
aflFord  a  return.  The  strength  of  her  feelings  she  could 
not  express ;  the  nature  of  them,  however,  contented 
her  friend.  The  happiness  of  having  such  a  sister  was 
theu-  first  effusion,  and  the  fair  ladies  mingled  in  embraces 
and  tears  of  joy. 

Delighting,  however,  as  Catherine  sincerely  did,  in  the 
prospect  of  the  connexion,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Isabella  far  surpassed  her  in  tender  anticipations.  "  You 
will  be  so  infinitely  dearer  to  me,  my  Catherine,  than  either 
Anne  or  Maria.  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  so  much  more  attached 
to  my  dear  Morland's  family  than  to  my  own." 

This  was  a  pitch  of  friendship  beyond  Catherine. 

"  You  are  so  like  your  dear  brother,"  continued  Isabella, 
"  that  I  quite  doated  on  you  the  first  moment  I  saw  you. 
But  so  it  always  is  with  me :  the  first  moment  settles  every- 
thing. The  very  first  day  that  Morland  came  to  us  last 
Christmas,  the  very  first  moment  I  beheld  him,  my  heart 
was  irrevocably  gone.  I  remember  I  wore  my  yellow  gown, 
with  my  hair  done  up  in  braids ;  and  when  I  came  into  the 
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drawing-room    and   John   introduced   him,   I  thought  I 

never  saw  anybody  so  handsome  before  "  ^°"S'»«   * 

Here    Catherine   secretly   acknowledged    the    power   of 

F«rtiaJ  to  al!  his  endowments,  she  had  never  in  her  life 
thought  him  handsome.  ^ 

"I  remember    too,  Miss  Andrews  drank  tea  with  us 

s^f  irt^;,"^'  r^  T'  '^'''  P"«-coloured  sarsenet ;  and 
she  looked  so  heavenly,  that  I  thought  your  brother  must 

steDl?ss  nSht.^?^^  °1'>  °^'  C^^herine,  the  many 
sJeepless  nights  I  have  had  on  your  brother's  account  I 
I  would  not  have  you  suffer  half  what  I  have  done"  I 
am  grown  wretchedly  thin,  I  know;   but  I  will  not  pain 

It    I  feel  that  I  have  betrayed  myself  perpetu'>llv  •    so 

Sufrnv'sec^^t?^"^  °'  "^  P^^^''^^  For 'the  church" 
But  my  secret  I  was  always  sure  would  be  safe  with  you." 
Cathenne  felt  that  nothing  could  have  been  safer  -but 
ashamed  of  an  ignorance  little  expected,  she  dared  no  longer 
contest  the  pomt,  nor  refuse  to  have  been  as  ful^o  S 
pcnetra  ion  and  affectionate  sympathy  as  Isabella  chose 
to  consider  her     Her  brother,%he  found,  wi  p  epanng 

Situation  and  ask  consent ;  and  here  was  a  source  of  some 
real   agitation   to   the   mind   of   Isabella.    Cathenne   eT 

^The^lathJ^T'^  t"'  "  ^^^  ^^  herself  pruadS, 
that  her  father  and  mother  would  never  oppose  their  son's 
wishes     "It  IS  impossible,"  said  she,  "  for  parent  to  be 
more  kmd,  or  more  desirous  of  their  children's  happiness 
I  have  no  doubt  of  their  consenting  immediately."^'         ' 

"«nH        fJ^'^^'   ^''^'^'y    ^^^   ^"•«'"   replied    Isabella: 
and  yet  I  dare  not  expect  it ;  my  fortune  will  be  so  small ' 

X'anybSjr^"  ^°  ^^     ''^^  ^-^^->  ^'^  ^^ 
Here  Catherine  again  discerned  the  force  of  love, 
indeed,  Isabella,  you  are  too  humble.    The  difference 

of  fortune  can  be  nothing  to  signify."  umerence 

"Oh  I    my  sweet  Catherine,  in  your  generous  heart  I 

know  It  would  sigmfy  nothing,  but  we  must  not  expect 


such  disinterestedness  in  many.  As  for  myself,  I  am  sure 
I  only  wish  our  situations  were  reversed.  Had  I  the  com- 
mand of  millions,  were  I  mistress  of  the  whole  world,  your 
brother  would  ue  my  only  choice." 

This  charming  sentiment,  recommended  as  much  by 
sense  as  novelty,  gave  Catherine  a  most  pleasing  remem- 
brance of  all  the  heroines  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  she 
thought  her  friend  never  looked  more  lovely  than  in  utter- 
ing the  grand  idea.  "  I  am  sure  they  will  consent,"  was 
her  frequent  declaration  ;  "  1  am  sure  they  will  be  delighted 
with  you." 

"  For  my  own  part,"  said  Isabella,  "  my  wishes  are  so 
moderate,  that  the  smallest  income  in  nature  would  be 
enough  for  me.  Where  people  are  really  attached,  poverty 
Itself  IS  wealth:  grandeur  I  detest:  I  would  not  setUe 
m  London  for  the  universe.  A  cottage  in  some  retired 
village  would  be  extasy.  There  are  some  charming  little 
villas  about  Richmond." 

Richmond  !  "  cried  Catherine.    "  You  must  settle  near 
FuUerton.     You  must  be  near  us." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  miserable  if  we  do  not.  If  I  can 
but  be  near  you,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  But  this  is  idle  talking  I 
I  will  not  allow  myself  to  think  of  such  things  till  we  have 
your  father  s  answer.  Morland  says  that  by  sending  it 
to-night  to  Salisbury,  we  may  have  it  to-morrow.  To- 
morrow I  I  know  I  shall  never  have  courage  to  open  the 
letter.    I  know  it  will  be  the  death  of  me." 

A  reverie  succeeded  this  conviction,  and  when  Isabella 
spoke  again,  it  was  to  resolve  on  the  quality  of  her  weddinir- 
gown.  ^ 

Their  conference  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  anxious  young 
lover  himself,  who  came  to  breathe  his  parting  sigh  before 
he  set  off  for  Wiltshire.  Catherine  wished  to  congratulate 
him,  but  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  her  eloquence  was 
only  m  her  eyes.  From  them,  *>owever,  the  eight  parts 
of  speech  shone  out  most  expressively,  and  James  could 
combine  them  with  ease.  Impatient  for  the  realization 
of  all  that  he  hoped  at  home,  his  adieus  were  not  long, 
and  they  would  have  been  yet  shorter  had  he  not  been 
frequently  detained  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  fair 
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Z*  ^,  t*  r"'^  «°-    '^'^^^  '^^  ^«  «"«d  «^o«t  from 
the  door  by  her  eagerness  to  have  him  gone     "  Indeed 

Morland,  I  must  drive  you  away.    ConsidThow  /i  y o^ 

t^ve  to  nde     I  camiot  bear  to  see  you  linger  so     P?,r 

The  two  friends,  with  hearts  now  more  united  than  ever 
were  inseparable  for  the  day;  and  in  schemes  of  sisS 
happmess  the  hours  flew  along.    Mrs  Thorpe  and  her  son 

Tnlv  t?wa;^^"u^'^i^  «^«^^»^»  ^n^  who  seemed 
only  to  want  Mr  Morland's  consent  to  consider  Isabella's 
engagement  as  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  imaginable 
for  then:  family,  were  aUowed  to  join  th.ir  counsels,  aSd  add 
^eir  quota  of  sigmficant  looks  and  mysterious  expressions, 
to  fiU  up  the  measure  of  cunosity  to  be  raised  in  the  un- 

8S,  5h  TT'  '*'*""•  "^^  Catherine's  simple  feelings, 
this  odd  sort  of  reserve  seemed  neither  kindly  meant,  nor 
consistenUy  supported;  and  its  mikindnesJ.  she  woS?d 
hardly  have  forbom  pointing  out,  had  its  inconsistency  been 
I^s  their  fnend ;  but  Anne  and  Maria  soon  set  her  heart 
at  ease  by  the  sagacity  of  their  "  I  know  what : "  and  the 
evening  was  spent  m  a  sort  of  war  of  wit,  a  displaV  of  family 

J!?tKK'  °°,°^"^i'^'  ^  ?*  '^y'^'y  °*  ^  ^«^ted  secret^ 
en  the  other  of  undefined  discovery,  all  equaUy  acute  " 

Cathenne  was  with  her  friend  again  the  next  day.  en- 

deayourmg  to  support  her  spirits,  and  while  away  the  many 

tedious  hours  before  the  delivery  of  the  letters :  a  needful 

exertion;   for  as  the  time  of  reasonable  expectation  drew 

near,  lobelia  became  more  and  more  desponding,  and 

before  the  letter  amved,  had  worked  herself  into  a  state 

of  real  distress     But  wh«i  it  did  come,  where  could  distress 

be  found  ?    "  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the  con- 

ffihl""^  '^  ^uT'  ^^  *^  P"^'"^^^  thatlverythin^r 
m  the^  power  shall  be  done  to  forward  my  happiness" 
were  the  firet  three  lines,  and  in  one  moment  aU  was  iovflil 

\^S^J.  f    f  ^"^^^^  ^^^'^  ""^  ^'^^^y  ^P^ead  over 
Isabellas  features-aU  care  and  anxiety  seemed  removed, 
hw  spmts  ^e  almost  too  high  for  controul,  and  she 
called  herself  without  scruple  the  happiest  of  mortals 
Mrs  Thorpe,  with  tears  of  joy,  embraced  her  daughter, 


her  son,  her  visitor,  and  could  have  embraced  half  the 
inhabitants  of  Bath  with  satisfaction.  Her  heart  was 
overflowing  with  tenderness.  It  was  "dear  John,"  and 
"dear  Catherine,"  at  every  word ;  "  dear  Anne  and  dear 
Mana  "  must  immediately  be  made  sharers  in  their  felicity  ; 
and  two  "  dears  "  fit  once  before  the  name  of  Isabella  were 
not  more  than  that  beloved  child  had  now  well  earned. 
John  himself  was  no  skulker  in  joy.  He  not  only  bestowed 
on  Mr  Morland  the  high  commendation  of  being  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  in  the  world,  but  swore  off  many  sentences 
m  his  praise. 

The  letter  whence  sprang  all  this  felicitv  was  short,  con- 
taining little  more  than  this  assurance  of  success ;  and 
every  particular  was  deferred  till  James  could  write  again. 
But  for  particulars  Isabella  could  well  afford  to  wait.  The 
needful  was  comprised  in  Mr  Morland's  promise  :  his  honour 
was  pledged  to  make  everything  easy  ;  and  by  what  means 
then-  income  was  to  be  foxmed,  whether  landed  property 
were  to  be  resigned,  or  funded  monev  made  over,  was  a 
matter  in  which  her  disinterested  spirit  took  no  concern. 
She  knew  enough  to  feel  secure  of  an  honourable  and  speedy 
establishment,  and  her  imagination  took  a  rapid  flight  over 
its  intended  felicities.  She  saw  herself,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks,  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  every  new  acquaintance 
at  Fullerton,  the  envy  of  every  valued  old  friend  in 
Putney,  with  a  carriage  at  her  co.-nmand,  a  new  name  on 
her  tickets,  and  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  hoop  rings  on  her 
finger. 

When  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  ascertained,  John 
Thorpe,  who  had  only  waited  its  arrival  to  begin  his  journey 
to  London,  prepared  to  set  off.  '*  Well,  Miss  Morland," 
said  he,  on  finding  her  alone  in  the  parlour,  "  I  am  come 
to  bid  you  good-bye."  Catherine  wished  him  a  good 
].  -ley.  Without  appearing  to  hear  her,  he  walked  to  the 
3w,  fidgetted  about,  hummed  a  tune,  and  seemed 
wn^ily  self-occupied. 

"  Shall  not  you  be  late  at  Devizes  ?  "  said  Catherine. 
He  made  no  answer ;  but  after  a  minute's  silence  burst 
out  with,  "A  famous  good  thing  this  marr>'ing  scheme, 
upon  my  soul  1    A  clever  fancy  of  Morland's  and  Belle's. 


What  do  you  think  of  it.  Miss  Morland  ?  /  say  it  is  no 
bad  notion." 

"  I  am  sure  I  think  it  a  very  good  one." 

"Do  you?— that's  honest,  by  heavens  1  I  am  glad 
you  are  no  enemy  to  matrimony,  however.  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  old  song,  '  Going  to  one  wedding  brings  on  an- 
other '  ?    I  say,  you  will  come  to  Belle's  wedding,  I  hope." 

"  Yes ;  I  have  promised  your  sister  to  be  with  her,  if 
possible." 

"And  then  you  know  "—twisting  himself  about,  and 
forcmg  a  foolish  laugh—"  I  say,  then  you  know,  we  may 
try  the  truth  of  this  same  old  song," 
^  "  May  we  ?  but  I  never  sing.  Well,  I  wish  you  a  good 
journey.  I  dine  with  Miss  Tilney  to-day,  and  must  now 
be  going  home." 

"Nay,  but  there  is  no  such  confounded  hurry.  Who 
knows  when  we  may  be  together  again?  Not  but  that 
I  shall  be  down  again  by  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  a  devilish 
long  fortnight  it  will  appear  to  me." 

"Then  why  do  you  stay  away  so  long?"  replied 
Catherine,  finding  that  he  waited  for  an  answer. 

"  That  is  kind  of  you,  however  ;  kind  and  good-natured 
I  shall  not  forget  it  in  a  hurry.  But  you  have  moi  good- 
nature, and  all  that,  than  anybody  living,  I  believe.  A 
monstrous  deal  of  good-nature,  and  it  is  not  only  good- 
nature, but  you  have  so  much— so  much  of  everything  ; 
and  then  you  have  such— upon  my  soul,  I  do  not  know' 
any  body  like  you." 

"  Oh  dear  I  there  are  a  great  many  people  like  me,  I 
dare  say,  only  a  great  deal  better.    G:od  morning  to  you." 

"But  I  say,  Miss  Morland,  I  shall  come  and  pay  my 
respects  at  FulJerton  before  it  is  long,  if  not  disagreeable." 

"  Pray  do ;  my  father  and  mother  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  you." 

"  And  I  hope— I  hope.  Miss  Morland,  you  will  not  be 
sorry  to  see  me." 

"  Oh  dear  1  not  at  all.  There  are  very  few  j^eoplt  I 
am  sorry  to  see.     Company  is  always  cheerful." 

"That  is  just  my  way  of  thinking.  Give  me  but  a 
little  cheerful  company,  let  me  only  have  the  company  of 


the  people  1  love,  let  me  only  be  where  I  Uke  and  with  whom 
I  hke,  and  the  devil  take  the  rest,  say  I ;  and  I  am  heartily 
glad  to  hear  you  say  the  same.  But  I  have  a  notion.  Miss 
Morland,  you  and  I  think  pretty  much  alike  upon  most 
matters."  ^ 

"  Perhaps  we  may  ;  but  it  is  more  than  I  ever  thought 
of.  And  as  to  most  matters,  to  say  the  truth,  there  are  not 
majiy  that  I  know  my  own  mind  about." 

"  By  Jove,  no  more  do  I!  It  is  not  my  way  to  bother 
my  brams  with  what  does  not  concern  me.  My  notion  of 
things  is  simple  enough.  Let  me  only  have  the  girl  I  like 
say  I,  with  a  comfortable  house  over  my  head,  and  what 
care  I  for  all  the  rest  ?  Fortune  is  nothing.  I  am  sure 
of  a  good  income  of  my  own  ;  and  if  she  had  not  a  penny, 
why  so  much  the  better."  '* 

"  Very  true.  I  think  like  you  there.  If  there  is  a  good 
fortune  on  one  side,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  any  on 
the  other.  No  matter  which  has  it,  so  that  there  is  enough. 
1  hate  the  idea  of  one  great  fortune  looking  out  for  another  • 
and  to  marry  for  money,  I  think  the  wickedest  thing  in 
existence.  Good  day.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
at  FuUerton,  whenever  it  is  convenient."  And  away  she 
went.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  all  his  gallantry  to  detain 
her  longer.  With  such  news  to  communicate,  and  such  a 
visit  to  prepare  for,  her  departure  was  not  to  be  delayed  by 
anything  m  his  nature  to  urge ;  and  she  hurried  away 
leavmg  him  to  the  undivided  consciousness  of  his  own 
happy  address  and  her  explicit  encouragement. 

Ihe  agitation  which  she  had  herself  experienced  on  first 
learning  her  brother's  engagement  made  her  expect  to 
raise  no  mconsiderable  emotion  in  Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  by 
the  communication  of  the  wonderful  event.  How  great 
was  her  disappointment!  The  important  affair,  which 
many  words  of  preparation  ushered  in,  had  been  foreseen 
by  them  both  ever  since  her  brother's  arrival;  and  all 
that  they  felt  on  the  occasion  was  comprehended  in  a  wish 
for  the  young  people's  happiness,  with  a  remark,  on  the 
gentleman  s  side,  m  favour  of  Isabella's  beauty,  and  on  the 
lady's,  of  her  great  o'ood  luck.  It  was  to  Catherine  the  most 
surpnzmg  msensibility.    The  disclosure,  however,  of  the 
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great  secret  of  James's  going  to  Fullerton  the  day  before 
did  raise  some  emotion  in  Mrs  Allen.  She  could  not  listen 
to  that  with  perfect  calmness,  but  repeatedly  regretted  the 
necessity  of  its  conceahnent,  wished  she  could  have  known 
his  mtention,  wished  she  could  have  seen  him  before  he 
went,  as  she  should  certainly  have  troubled  him  with  her 
best  regards  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  her  kind  com- 
phments  to  all  the  Skinners. 


i 


Catherine's  expectations  of  pleasure  from  her  visit  in 
Milsom  Street  were  so  very  high,   that  disappointment 
was  inevitable;    and,  accordingly,  though  she  was  most 
pohtely  received  by  General  Tilney,  and  kindl;   welcomed 
by  his  daughter ;  though  Henry  was  at  home,  and  no  one 
else  of  the  party,  she  found  on  her  return,  without  spending 
maay  hours  in  the  examination  of  her  feelings,  that  she 
had  gone  to  her  appointment  preparing  for  happiness  which 
It  had  not  afforded.    Instead  M  finding  herself  improved 
in  acquaintance  with  Miss  Tilney,  from  the  intercourse 
of  the  day,  she  seemed  hardly  so  intimate  with  her  as  before 
Instead  of  seeing  Henry  Tihiey  to  greater  advantage  than 
ever,  m  the  ease  of  a  family  party ;  he  had  never  said  so 
httle  nor  been  so  little  agreeable;   and,  in  spite  of  their 
father's  great  civilities  to  her,  in  spite  of  his  thanks   in- 
vitations, and  compliments,  it  had  been  a  release  to*  get 
away  from  him.    It  puzzled  her  to  account  for  all  this 
It  could  not  be  General  Tihiey's  fault.    That  he  was  per- 
fectly agreeable  and  good-natured,  and  altogether  a  very 
charming  man,  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  for  he  was  tall 
and   handsome,   and  Henry's  father.    He  could  not  be 
accountable  for  his  children's  want  of  spirits,  or  for  her 
want  of  enjoyment  m  his  company.    The  former  she  hoped 
at  last  might  have  been  accidental,  and  the  latter  she 
could  oiily  attribute  to  her  own  stupidity.    Isabella,  on 
hearing  the  particulars  of  the  visit,  gave  a  different  ex- 
planation.   "  It  was  aU  pride,  pride ;  insufferable  haughti- 
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S^  *\Sl^"*^*J  *?'  ^  ^*^°«  wspected  the  family  to  be 
ZZ  ^  ^  '  *  «.  *^  "*^«  »'  «^^-  Such  insolence  of 
behaviour  u  M«,  W„ey',  ,he  had  never  heard  of  in  h« 

J^i  »?°V***  ?oj?»«,\ono"n  of  her  house  with  common 
good  breedmg  1  To  behave  to  her  guest  with  such  supe  ° 
cihousness  1    Hardly  even  to  speak  to  her  I "  ^ 

But  It  was  not  so  bad  as  that,  Isabella ;    there  was 
no  superahousness ;  she  was  very  civil  " 

"Oh    don't  defend  her  I    And  thra  the  brother,  he. 
who  had  appeared  so  attached  to  you  I    Good  heavens 

rll  K°";?  r?^!  *  ^^^^  "•  bcomprehensible.  iSd 
so  he  hardly  looked  once  at  you  the  whole  day  ?  " 

I  do  not  say  so ;  but  he  did  not  seem  in  good  spirits  " 
r^^^r  ~°^«"»PtibleI    Of  aU  thing,  in^the  woSd  in- 
wnstancy  18  my  aversion.    Let  me  entreat  you  never  to 

J!^;of^u??""'  "^  '^  ^^^^  ''  '^^^^  »>«  » - 

•*  Unworthy  1    I  do  not  suppose  he  ever  thinks  of  me." 
«5„o>  fi  I."  ««|^y ''^^at  I  say ;  he  never  thinks  of  you. 
Such  ficklenes5  I    Oh   how  different  to  your  brother  and 
to^imne  1     I  reaUy  beUeve  John  has  the  most  cons^t 

imZ?Kif/°'  General  TiUiey    I  assure  you  it  would  be 

mipossible  for  any  body  to  behave  to  me  with  grerter 

a^Uty  and  attention ;  it  seemed  to  be  his  only  Sre  to 
entertam  and  make  me  happy." 

«J^?^  I  V^v^^  ^°  ^?*™  of  him  ;  I  no  not  suspect  him  of 
pnde.  I  beheve  he  is  a  very  gentleman-like  man.  Tohn 
thinks  very  weU  of  him,  and  John's  judgment-"         '' 

WeU,  I  shall  see  how  they  behave  to  me  this  evening  i 
we  shaU  meet  them  at  the  rooms."  ''vcmng  | 

"  And  must  I  go  ?  " 

"  5°  °°*.  5"°"  "»*«"^  ^t  «*    I  thought  it  was  aU  settled." 
Nay,  smce  you  make  such  a  point  of  it,  I  can  refuse 
nothing.    But  do  not  i  >sist  upon  my  bemg  very  agree- 
heart,  you  know,  will  be  some  forty  mileToff  ; 
anan^,  do  not  mention  it.  T  h^a  •  tu^*  «  «.,;4.: 
question. 
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^<.o«.»,  T  J     ^ "'    X"T*'*  Hodges  will  plague  me  to 

f  S  k'  ?  J"^  **y  J  ^^}  I  «»haU  cut  him  veiy  short.    Ten  to 
one  but  he  guesses  the  reason,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
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I  want  to  avoid;  so  I  shall  insist  on  his  keeping  his 
conjecture  to  himself." 

Isabella's  opinion  of  the  Tilneys  did  not  influence  her 
fnend  ;  she  was  sure  there  had  been  no  insolence  in  the 
nrianners  either  of  brother  or  sister ;  and  she  did  not  credit 
there  being  any  pride  in  their  hearts.  The  evening  re- 
warded her  confidence  ;  she  wps  met  by  one  with  the  same 
kmdness,  and  by  the  other  ...ch  the  same  attention  as 
heretofore.  Miss  Tilney  took  pains  to  be  near  her,  and 
Henry  asked  her  to  dance. 

Having  heard  the  day  before  in  Milsom  Street  that  their 
elder  brother,  Captain  Tilney,  was  expected  almost  every 
hour,  she  was  at  no  loss  for  the  name  of  a  very  fashionable- 
looking,  handsome  young  man,  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before,  and  who  now  evidently  belonged  to  their  party. 
She  looked  at  him  with  great  admiration ;  and  even  supposed 
It  possible,  that  some  peopL  might  thi^ik  him  handsomer 
than  his  brother,  though,  in  her  eyes,  his  ab  was  more 
assuming,   f  jid   his  countenance   less   prepossessing.    His 
taste  and  manners  were,  beyond  a  doubt,  decidedly  inferior : 
for,  within  her  hearing,  he  not  only  protested  against  every 
tiiought  of  dancing  himself,  but  even  laughed  openly  at 
Henry  for  finding  it  possible.    From  the  latter  circumstance 
»t  hiay  be  presumed,  that,  whatever  might  be  our  heroine's 
opinion  of  him,  his  admiration  of  her  was  not  of  a  very 
dangerous  kind ;  not  likely  to  produce  animosities  between 
the  brothers,  nor  persecutions  to  the  lady.    He  cannot 
be  the  instigator  of  the  three  villains  in  horsemen's  great 
coats,  by  whom  she  will  hereafter  be  forced  into  a  travelling 
chaise  and  four,  which  will  drive  off  with  incredible  speed. 
Catherine,   meanwhile,   undisturbed   by   presentiments   of 
such  an  evU,  or  of  any  evil  at  aU,  except  that  of  having  tut 
a  short  set  to  dance  down,  enjoyed  her  usual  happiness 
with  Henry  Tilney,  listening  with  sparkling  eyes  to  every- 
thing he  said;  and,  in  finding  him  irresistible,  becoming 
so  herself.  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  first  dance.  Captain  Tilney  come  towards 
them  again,  and,  much  to  Catherine's  dissatisfaction,  pulled 
his  brother  away.  They  retired  whispering  together  ;  and, 
though  her  delicate  sensibility  did  not  take  immediate 


hlTvf'li'*^  ''  ^^""^  **}'^'  ^'  ^P*»i"  Tilney  nust 
vul*^'*  **"?*  malevolent  misrepresentation  ol  her 
which  he  now  hastened  to  communicate  to  his  brc  her' 
m  the  hope  of  separating  them  for  ever,  she  could  not  uave 
her  partner  conveyed  from  her  sight  without  very  unrasv 
sensations,  rter  suspense  was  of  full  five  minutes'  durat.  -n  • 
and  she  was  beginning  to  think  it  u  very  long  quarter  of  an' 

friend  mL  T^'  "^"«»^  to  •'"o^.  "  she  L^ought  he. 
«hl  K^^K  Thorpe  would  have  any  objectir.n  to  doncmg. 
as  hu  brother  would  bs  most  happy  to  be  in  •     'tad  to  he- 
Utherme,  without 'hesitation,  replied,  th  was  ver 

sure  Miss  Thorpe  did  not  mean  to  dance  a  The  ciucl 

— ly  was  passed  on  to  the  other,  and  .*ned>ately 

>.uai^ed  away.  ' 

u  u  ^°"'  r^^^^^'.  "^  "^'  ™"»<J  »t.  I  j^n  said     he 

because  I  heard  him  say  before  that  he    .       .  danciiw  • 

but  It  was  very  good-natured  in  him  to  think.      .     Isun,*vc 

he  saw  Isabella  sitting  down,  and  fancied  *. ,.  migi  tt  w»sh 

for  a  partner;    but  he  is  quite  mistaken,   for  s£    *..uid 

not  dance  upon  any  account  in  the  world." 

^  Henry  smiled,  and  said,  "  How  very  little  trouble  >  c^ 

give  you  to  understand  the  motive  of  other  i>eoples  a.  i^m^j" 

Why?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  With  you  it  is  not,  how  is  such  a  oiw  Ukely    o  h.  ja- 
fluenctd  ?    What  is  the  inducement  m^-     iikek  i  ,« 

such  a  person's  feeHngs,  age,  situation,  .d  prv  U-  tebrt. 
of  bfe  considered  ?  But,  how  should  1  m  influem..  wl«t 
would  my  inducement  in  acting  so  and  so  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Then  we  are  on  very  unequal  terms,  for  I  un.,        .nd 
you  perfectly  well." 

tell'ig^ble."^^''    ^  "^""^  '^'^  '"^^  ^°°"S^  ^°     '  "'^'>- 

4"  ^^^^°  '  *"  excellent  satire  on  modem  language  " 

^  But  pray  tell  me  what  you  mean." 

Shall  I,  indeed  ?    Do  you  really  desire  it  ?    i^-t  vou 

are  not  aware  of  the  consequences;    it  wiU  involve  vou 

m  a  very  cruel  embarrassment,  and  certainly  tring  on  a 

disagreement  between  us."  'b  ""  * 
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"No,  no;  it  shall  not  do  either :  I  am  not  afraid.'* 
Well,  then,  I  onljr  meant  that  your  attributi.ig  my 
brother's  wish  of  dancing  with  Miss  Thorpe  to  good-nature 
alone,  convinced  me  of  your  being  superior  in  good-nature 
yourself  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Catherine  blushed  and  disclaimed,  and  the  gentleman's 
predictions  were  verified.  There  was  a  something,  how- 
ever, in  his  words  which  repaid  her  for  the  pain  of  con- 
fusion ;  and  that  something  ocaipied  her  mind  so  much, 
that  she  drew  back  for  some  time,  forgetting  to  speak  or 
to  listen,  and  almc«t  forgetting  where  she  was ;  till,  roused 
by  the  voice  of  Isabella,  she  looked  up  and  saw  her  with 
Captain  Tilney  preparing  to  give  them  hands  across. 

Isabella  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  smiled,  the  only 
explanation  of  this  extraordinary  change  which  could  at 
that  time  be  given ;  but  as  it  was  not  quite  enough  for 
Catherine's  comprehension,  she  spoke  her  astonishment 
in  very  plain  terms  to  her  partner. 

"I  cannot  think  how  it  could  happen!  Isabella  was 
so  determined  not  to  dance." 

"  And  did  Isabella  never  change  her  mind  before  ?  " 

"  Oh  I    but,   because  and   your   brother  I    After 

what  you  told  him  from  me,  how  could  he  think  of  soma 
to  ask  her  ?  "  "     * 

"  I  cannot  take  surprize  to  myself  on  that  hrad.  You 
bid  me  be  surprized  on  your  friend's  account,  and.  there- 
for ,,  I  am  ;  but  as  for  my  brother,  his  conduct  in  the » '  siness, 
I  must  own,  has  been  no  more  than  I  belie  -ed  him  per- 
fectly equal  to.  The  fairness  of  your  friend  was  an  open 
attraction ;  her  firmness,  you  know,  could  only  be  under- 
stood by  yourself." 

"  You  8je  laughing ;  but,  I  ««;sure  you,  Isabella  is  veiy 
firm  in  general." 

"  It  is  as  much  as  should  be  said  of  any  one.  To  be 
always  firm  must  be  to  be  often  obstinate.  When  pro- 
perly to  relax  is  the  trial  of  judgment ;  and,  without  re- 
ference to  my  brother,  I  really  think  Miss  Thorpe  has  by 
no  means  chosen  ill  in  fixing  on  the  present  hour." 

The  friends  were  not  able  to  get  together  for  any 
confidential  discourse  till  all  the  dancing  was  over;    but 
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then,  «s  they  walked  about  the  room  «nn  in  am.  Isabella 
thus  explained  he«el, :  « I  do  not  wonder  at  y^CSS^ 
and  I  am  really  fatigued  to  death.    He  is  such  a  StUe 

^^3^*,'°°"^'^'  "  u"y  "^^  ^  ^«  disengaged?  but 
I  ^oujd  have  given  the  world  to  sit  still." 
Then  why  did  not  you  ?  " 

•n!I°^'  ^^  ^^'  *l  ''^"'^  *»^«  JooJ^ed  w  particular; 
and  you  know  how  I  abhor  doing  that.  I  refused  hL 
•»  long  as  I  p<«sibly  could,  but  h™  would  take  no  denkf 
You  have  no  idea  how  he  pressed  me.  I  begged  wT  to 
excuse  me,  and  get  some  other  partner;  but  no.  not  he  • 
after  spuing  to  my  hand,  therfU.  nobody  ebeb  the' 
r^m  he  could  bear  to  tUnk  of ;  and  it  wai  noTt^the 
wanted  merely  to  dance,  he  wanted  to  be  with  «.  Oh 
such  nonsense  1    I  told  him  he  had  taken  a  very  iJjikely' 

iZ^A T"'^  "P?"  "*i  ^°'>  °'  "^l  '^^  'n^e  world, 
Jh^T  f    "5  T^^"^  and  compliments  ;-and  s<^-and  m 
tiien  I  found  there  would  be  no  peace  if  I  did  not  stand  up 
Besides,   I   thought   Mrs  Hughes,   who   introduced   hm 

sure  he  would  have  been  miserable  if  I  had  sat  doT^  the 
whole  evenmg.  I  am  so  glad  it  U  over  I  My  sp°riS  ^ 
quite  jaded  with  listening  to  his  nonsense ;  and  th?n"  beS^ 
^ch  a  smart  young  feUow,  I  saw  ever;^  eye  w«  u^ 

''  He  is  very  hand:ome,  indeed." 

"Handsome  I  Yes,  I  suppose  he  may.  I  dare  sav 
£f°r?v  cT^^l"^"^*  ^  J"  S*^"^^^  '  but  he  is  not  at  aU 
Ty^^i^l'^^^T  ^  ^^^^»  fl°rid  complexion  and  dark 
7rZJ^/j  '  ^°^ever,  he  is  very  well.  Amazingly 
conceited,  I  am  sure.  I  took  him  down  several  times  Tou 
know,  in  my  way."  '  y°" 

When  the  young  ladies  next  met,  they  had  a  far  more 
interestmg  subject  to  discuss.  James  Morland's  second 
^ZrTv  "^'^  ,^^«r«^.  and  the  kind  intentions  of  Ss 
father  fully  explamed.  A  living,  of  which  Mr  Morland 
was  hunself  parton  and  incumbent,  of  about  four  Ced 

K  .l^'SW."''  ""^J^  ^  ^«*«^«d  to  his  son  as  so^n 

from  t^^  ^  °^'  '''°"«''  *°  *^«  '* '  °°  ^"g  deduction 
from  the  family  mcome,  no  niggardly  assigm^^nt  to  one 
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of  ten  children.  An  estate  of  at  least  equal  value,  more- 
over, was  assured  as  his  future  inheritance. 

James  expressed  himself  on  the  occasion  with  becoming 
gratitude ;  and  the  necessity  of  waiting  between  two  and 
three  years  before  they  could  marry  being,  however  un- 
welcome, no  more  than  he  had  expected,  was  borne  by  him 
without  discontent.  Catherine,  whose  expectations  had 
been  as  unfixed  as  her  ideas  of  her  father's  income,  and 
whose  judgment  was  now  entirely  led  by  her  brother,  felt 
equally  well  satisfied,  and  heartily  congratulated  Isabella 
on  having  everything  so  pleasantly  settled. 

"It  is  very  charming,  indeed,"  said  Isabella,  with  a 
grave  face. 

"Mr  Morland  has  behaved  vastly  handsome,  indeed," 
said  the  gentle  Mrs  Thorpe,  looking  anxiously  at  her  daughter. 
"  I  only  wish  I  could  do  as  much.  One  could  not  expect 
more  from  him,  you  know.  If  he  finds  he  can  do  more, 
by-and-bye,  I  dare  say  he  wiU ;  for  I  am  sure  he  must  be 
an  excellent,  good-hearted  man.  Four  hundred  is  but  a 
small  income  to  begin  on,  indeed ;  but  your  wishes,  my  dear 
Isabella,  are  so  moderate,  you  do  not  consider  how  little 
you  ever  want,  my  dear." 

"  It  is  not  on  my  own  account  I  wish  for  more ;  but 
I  cannot  bear  to  be  the  means  of  injuring  my  dear  Morland, 
making  him  sit  down  upon  an  income  hardly  enough  to 
find  one  in  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  For  myself  it 
is  nothing  ;  I  never  think  of  myself."  ' 

"I  know  you  never  do,  my  dear ;  ard  you  will  always 
find  your  reward  in  the  affection  it  makes  everybody  fe'el 
for  you.  There  never  was  a  young  woman  so  beloved  as 
you  are  by  everybody  that  knows  you  ;  and  I  dare  say 
when  Mr  Morland  sees  you,  my  dear  child— but  do  not  let 
us  distress  our  dear  Catherine  by  talking  of  such  things. 
Mr  Morland  has  behaved  so  very  handsome,  you  know,  f 
always  heard  he  was  a  most  excellent  man  ;  and  you  know, 
my  dear,  we  are  not  to  suppose  but  what,  if  you  had  had  a 
suitable  fortune,  he  would  have  come  down  with  something 
more ;  for  I  am  sure  he  must  be  a  most  liberal-minded 
man." 

"  Nobody  can  think  better  of  Mr  Morland  than  I  do, 
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I  am  sure.  But  every-body  has  their  failing,  you  know  • 
and  everybody  has  a  right  to  do  what  they  like  with  their 
own  money." 

Catherine  was  hurt  by  these  insinuations.  "  I  am  very 
sure,"  said  she,  "  that  my  father  has  promised  to  do  as 
much  as  he  can  aflford." 

Isabella  recollected  herself.  "As  to  that,  my  sweet 
Catherine,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and  you  know  me 
well  enough  to  be  sure  that  a  much  smaller  income  would 
satisfy  me.  It  is  not  the  want  of  more  money  tliat  makes 
me  just  at  present  a  little  out  of  spirits.  I  hate  money ; 
and  if  our  union  could  take  place  now  upon  cmly  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  I  should  not  have  a  wish  unsatisfied.  Ah  !  my 
Catherine,  you  have  found  me  out.  There's  the  sting. 
The  long,  long,  endless  two  years  and  a  half  that  are  to  pass 
before  your  brother  can  hold  the  living." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  darling  Isabella,"  said  Mrs  Thorpe,  "  we 
perfectly  see  into  your  heart.  You  have  no  disguise.  We 
perfectly  understand  the  present  vexation  ;  and  everybody 
must  love  you  the  better  for  such  a  noble,  honest  affection." 
Catherine's  uncomfortable  feelings  began  to  lessen. 
She  endeavoured  to  believe  that  the  delay  of  the  marriage 
was  the  only  source  of  Isabella's  regret ;  and  when  she  saw 
her  at  theu-  next  interview  as  cheerful  and  amiable  as  ever 
endeavoured  to  forget  that  she  had  for  a  minute  thought 
otherwise.  James  soon  followed  his  letter,  and  was  received 
with  the  most  gratifying  kindness. 


CH^PTEIi^XVlI 

The  Aliens  had  now  entered  on  the  sixth  week  of  their 
stay  m  Bath ;  and  whether  it  should  be  the  last,  was  for 
some  time  a  question,  to  which  Catherine  listened  with  a 
beatmg  heart.  To  have  her  acquaintance  with  the  Tihieyj 
end  so  soon,  was  an  evil  which  nothing  could  counterbalance. 
Her  whole  happiness  seemed  at  stake,  while  the  affair  was 
in  suspense,  and  everything  secured  when  it  was  determined 
that  the  lodgings  should  be  taken  for  another  fortnight. 
What  this  additional  fortnight  was  to  produce  to  her  beyond 
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the  pleasure  of  sometimes  seemg  Henry  Tilney,  made  but 
a  smaU  part  of  Catherine's  speculation.    Once  or  twice 
mdeed,  since  James's  engagement  had  taught  uer  what 
could  he  done,  she  had  got  so  far  as  to  indulge  in  a  secret 
perhaps,    but  m  general  the  feHcity  of  being  with  him 
for  the  present  bounded  her  views :   the  present  was  now 
compnsed  m  another  three  weeks,  and  her  happiness  being 
certain  for  that  period,  the  rest  of  her  life  was  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  excite  but  little  interest.    In  the  course  of 
the  morning  which  saw  this  business  arranged,  she  visited 
Miss  Tilney,  and  poured  forth  her  joyful  feelings.    It  was 
doomed  to  be  a  day  of  trial.    No  sooner  had  she  expressed 
her  dehght  m  Mr  Allen's  lengthened  stay,  than  Miss  Tilney 
told  her  of  her  father's  having  just  deterLiuied  upon  quitting 
Bath  by  the  end  of  another  week.    Here  was  a  blow  I 
The  past  suspense  of  the  morning  had  been  ease  and  quiet 
to  the  present  disappointment.    Catherine's  countenance 
fell ;   and  m  a  voice  of  most  sincere  concern  she  echoed 
Miss  Tdney  s  concluding  words,  "  By  the  end  of  another 

WCCiC  I 

"Yes;  my  father  can  seldom  be  prevailed  on  to  rive 
the  waters  what  I  think  a  fair  trial.  He  has  been  dis- 
appointed of  some  friends'  arrival  whom  he  expected  to 
meet  here,  and  as  he  is  now  pretty  well,  is  in  a  hurry  to  get 

« -x  I  ^.  7^"^  ^^^  ^^  '^^'"  ^d  Catherine,  dejectedly  ; 
"  if  I  had  known  this  before " 

^^  "  Perhaps,"  said  Miss  Tilney  in  an  embarrass(  d   nanner, 
you  would  be  so  good— it  would  make  me  very  happy 

The  entrance  of  her  father  put  a  stop  to  the  civility 
which  Uthenne  was  beginning  to  hope  might  introduce 
a    desire    of    their   corresponding.    After    addressing  her 

"^•i^  «  „)^^,,P°^^^"*^'  ^«  t»^ed  to  his  daughter,  and 
said,  Well,  Eleanor,  may  I  congratulate  you  on  being 
successful  m  your  application  to  your  fair  friend  ?  " 

"  I  was  just  beginning  to  make  the  request,  sir,  as  you 
came  in."  -k       f      >       j 

"  Well,  proceed  by  aU  means.  I  know  how  much  your 
heart  is  m  it.    My  daughter,  Miss  Morland,"  he  continued 
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without  leaving  his  daughter  time  to  speak,  "has  been 
forming  a  very  bold  wish.  We  leave  Bath,  as  she  has 
perhaps  told  you,  on  Saturday  se'nnight.  A  letter  from 
my  steward  tells  me  that  my  presence  is  wanted  at  home  • 
and  bemg  disappomted  in  my  hope  of  seeing  the  Marquis 
of  Longtown  and  General  Courteney  here,  some  of  my 
veiy  old  fnends    there  is  nothing  to  detain  me  longer  in 

ll  \    ^,  ''°"^-    "^^  "^"^  °"^  ^e^fish  point  with  you, 
jre  should  leave  it  without  a  single  regret.    Can  you,  in 
short,  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  this  scene  of  public  triumph 
and  obhge  your  fnend  Eleanor  with  your  company  ia 
Gloucestershire?    I  am  ahnost  ashamed  to  make  the  re- 
quest,   though   Its   presumption   would   certainly   appear 
greater  to  every  creature  in  Bath  than  yourself.    Modesty 
such  as  yours— but  not  for  the  world  would  I  pain  it  d 
open  praise.    If  you  can  be  induced  to  honour  us  with  a 
visit,  you  will  make  us  happy  beyond  expression.    'Ti<; 
true,  we  can  offer  you  nothing  like   the  gaieties  of  thi^ 
hvely  place;    we  can  tempt  you  neither  by  amusement 
nor    splendour,  for  our   mode  of  Uving,  as  you  see    is 
plain  and    unpretending,    yet    no    endeavours    shall '  be 
ds^refab?e.°"  ''^'  '°  °'^'  Northanger  Abbey  not  wholly 
Northanger  Abbey  1    These  were  thrilling  words,  and 
wound  up  Cathenne  s  feelings  to  the  highest  points  of 
extosy.    Her  grateful  and  gratified   heart  could   hardly 
restram  its  expressions  within  the  language  of  tolerable 
calmness.    To   receive   so   flattering   an   invitation!    To 
nave    her    company    so    warmly    solicited!    Everything 

,°TJ\  T^  '°°^^'^'  !^'^  P''^^^"^  enjoyment  and 
every  future  hope  was  contained  in  it,  and  her  acceptance^ 
with  only  the  saying  clause  of  papa  and  mamma's  approba- 
tion, was  eagerly  given.    "  I  will  write  home  directly  " 

not—'"     '^  *^'^  '^°  °°^  °^^"^''*'  ^  ^  "^^'^  '^y  ^^^y  ^"1 

General  Tilney  was  not  less  sanguine,  having  akeadv 
waited  on  her  excellent  friends  in  Pulteney  Street  and 
obtained  theu:  sanction  of  his  wishes.  "  Since  they  c.-n 
consent  to  part  with  you,"  said  he,  "  we  may  expect  philo- 
sophy from  aU  the  world."  :'      k'  ^^  t'iuio- 


no 
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Miss  Tilney  was  earnest,  though  gentle,  in  her  secondary 
civihties,  and  the  affair  became  in  a  few  minutes  as  nearly 
settled  as  this  necessary  reference  to  Fullerton  would  allow 
The  circumstances  of  the  morning  had  led  Catherine's 
feelings  through  the  varieties  of  suspense,  security,  and 
disappomtment :   but  they  were  now  safely  lodged  in  per- 
fect bhss  ;  and  with  spirits  elated  to  rapture,  with  Henry 
at  her  heart,  and  Northanger  Abbey  on  her  lips,  she  hurried 
home  to  write  her  letter.    Mr  and  Mrs  Morland,  relyirg 
on  the  discretion  of  the  friends  to  whom  they  had  already 
entrusted  their  daughter,  felt  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
an  acquaintance  which  had  been  formed  under  their  eye, 
and  sent,  therefore,  by  return  of  post,  their  ready  consent 
to  her  visit  in  Gloucestershire.    This  indulgence,  thou'rh 
not  more  than  Catherine  had  hoped  for,  completed  ha 
conviction  of  being  favoured  beyond  every  other  human 
creature,  in  friends  and  fortune,  circumstance  and  chance. 
Everything  seemed  to  co-operate  for  her  advantage.    By 
the  jcindness  of  her  first  friends,  the  Aliens,  she  had  been 
mtroduced  into  scones  where  pleasures  of  every  kind  had 
met  her.    Her  feehngs,  her  preferences  had  each  known 
the  happiness  of  a  return.    Wherever  she  felt  attachment, 
she  had  been  able  to  create  it.    The  affection  of  Isabella 
was  to  be  secured  to  her  in  a  sister.    The  Tilneys,  they  by 
whom  above  all  she  desired  to  be  favourably  thought  of, 
outstripped  even  her  wishes  in  the  flattering  measures 
by  which  their  intimacy  was  to  be  continued.    She  was 
to  be  their  chosen  visitor,  she  was  to  be  for  weeks  under 
the  same  roof  with  the  person  whose  society  she  mostly 
prized ;   and   in  addition  to  all  the  rest,  this  roof  was  to 
be  the  roof  of  an  abbey  !    Her  passion  for  ancient  edifices 
was  next  in  degree  to  her  passion  for  Henry  Tilney,  and 
castles  and  abbies  made  usually  the  charm  of  those  reveries 
which  his  image  did  not  f^n.    To  see  and  explore  either 
the  ramparts  and  keep  of  the  one,  or  the  cloisters  of  the 
other,  had  been  for  many  weeks  a  darting  wish,  though 
to  be  more  than  the  visitor  of  an  hour  had  seemed  too 
nearly  impossible  for  desire ;  and  yet  this  was  to  happen. 


With  all  the  chances  against  her  of  b 


oude,  hall,  place,  park, 


court,  and  cottage,  N'  rtlianger  turned  up  an  abbey,  and 
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she  was  to  be  its  inhabitant.  Its  long,  damp  passages, 
its  narrow  cells  and  ruined  chapel,  were  to  be  witliin  her 
daily  reach,  and  she  could  not  entirely  subdue  the  hope 
of  some  traditional  legends,  some  awful  memorials  of  an 
injured  and  ill-fated  nun. 

It  was  wonderful  that  her  friends  should  seem  so  little 
dated  by  the  possession  of  such  a  home  ;  that  the  conscious- 
Eess  of  it  should  be  so  meekly  born.  The  power  of  early 
hibit  only  could  account  for  it.  A  distinction  to  which 
they  had  been  born  gave  no  pride.  Their  superiority  of 
abode  was  no  more  to  them  than  their  superiority  of  person. 

Many  were  the  inquiries  she  was  eager  to  make  of  Miss 
Tilney ;  but  so  active  were  her  thoughts,  that  when  these 
uquiries  were  answered,  she  was  hardly  more  assured 
than  before  of  Northanger  Abbey  having  been  a  richly 
endowed  convent  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  of  its 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  ancestor  of  the  Tilneys 
on  its  dissolution,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  building 
still  making  a  part  of  the  present  dwelling  although  the  rest 
was  decayed,  or  of  its  standing  low  in  a  valley,  sheltered 
fro  )rth  and  east  by  rising  woods  of  oak. 


CH^PTE'B^XVIII 

WrrH  a  mind  thus  full  of  happiness,  Catherine  was  hardly 
aware  that  two  or  three  days  had  passed  away,  without 
her  seeing  Isabella  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  together. 
She  began  first  to  be  sensible  of  this,  and  to  sigh  for  her 
conversation,  as  she  walked  along  the  Pump-room  one  morn- 
ing, by  Mrs  Allen's  side,  without  anything  to  say  or  to  hear  ; 
and  scarcely  had  she  felt  a  five  minutes'  longing  of  friendship,' 
before  the  object  of  it  appeared,  and  inviting  her  to  a  secret 
conference,  led  the  way  to  a  seat.  "  This  is  my  favourite 
place,"  said  she,  [as]  they  sat  down  on  a  bench  between 
the  doors,  which  commanded  a  tolerable  view  of  every- 
body entering  at  either,  "  it  is  so  out  of  the  way." 

Catherine,  observing  tliat  Isabella's  eyes  were  con- 
tinually bent  towards  one  door  or  the  other,  as  in  eager 
expectation,  and  rememb-ring  how  often  she  had  been 
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Do  not  be  uneasy,  Isabella.    James  will  soon  iS  here  " 

^     You  shall  certainly  have  the  best  in   m„  J^'      . 
give.     But  who  are  youToW  fo??  ^  ^  P""^?""  ^ 
coining  ?  "  ^      loojong  for  ?    Are  your  sisters 

"  I  am  not  looking  for  anybody.  One's  eves  mi,«t  k. 
somewhere,  and  you  know  what^a  foollh  S  I  ha^ 
of  fixing  mme,  when  my  thoughts  are  an  hundred  mil« 

ctatJr:iT:-er^^^^^ 

with  minds  of  a  certam  stamp ''     ^        ^  ^""^^^  "^^  ^ 

to  'tellte  ?'' "^^''  ^'"^'""'  ^'^^  '^^^  »°"^«^i"g  in  particular 

"  No,  mdeed,  I  cannot." 

WhJf^r.rr  ^°  V '  1°  '^^^  ^  5°  abominably  affected 
What  can  he  wnte  about  but  vour<!Plf  ?    v^.,  ,    '*^^'^\°- 

is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  vSth'^ou "         ""^^  ^"°"  ^^ 
With  me,  dear  Isabella  ?  " 

compliments     His  att/ntiom  ^S^^eh  J  a  cSj^'°t 


~™«^of  pretv  thi«g,  to  you.    So  i.  i.  in  vain  «  ailec, 
Catherine,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  truth,  exnressed 

of  errtoTht^of'lfl'  %^"^^'  Z^"'^  ""  ™  "™« 
-L  *i7  "^^"S'^'  °'  Mr  Thorpe's  being   n  love  with  h^r 

teni?";  *=°"^^q"«"'  impossibility  of  her  havb.^^er  ii 

sSlI  d^  n"'"*"  ^-  "  ^  ^°  ^y  attentions  on  Ws 
of  Lm  L  !  ''  "P°"  "'y  ^°"°"^'  ^  "«^«r  was  sensibL 
S^elSrS  ?/     fl°'«e^t^«cept  just  his  asking  me  to  dance 

o?^"  1^^  Uk^it'Tefe^  TustlJ^  '"^"^  -  -  ««- 

^stakiTcouYd  itv^  Sndttrd%rnror.?i: 

k^nd,  you  know ;  and,  as  I  ever  wish  to  be  believed  I 
solemnly  protest  that  no  syllable  of  such  a  nature  ever  nassed 
between  us.  The  last  half  hour  before  he  went  awav  I  It 
^:.t:'i^^  Z^r  ^  -^-^e,  for  I  did^CSJhi: 

consent  came,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  vou  and  Tnhn 
were^alone  m  the  parlour 'somT  time  KreTou^y^ 

but  ^"^n?  ^^'"'  i^  y°"  ^y  '*'  't  ^^  so,  I  dare  say  • 
but  for  the  hfe  of  me,  I  cannot  recollect  it.  Ida  remember' 
now  being  with  you,  and  seeing  him  as  well  a^  thT^est 
but  that  we  were  alone  for  five  mmutes-.  HoweveV 
"  ^^"°?^^°rth  arguing  about,  for  whatever  miVhrpS 
on  his  side,  you  must  be  convinced,  by  my  ha^ng  nr^ 
collection  of  it    that  I  never  thought,  no?  expected    nor 

c^cet?d^hrhe"r'  Si'"'  '^°"^^^''^- '  a"  eSiv"; 

nrSn  -^  '^""'"^  ^y^  *"y  '^S^''^  ^or  nie,  but  indeed 
It  has  been  quite  umntentional  on  my  side  •   I  nevir  S 

Sn  rJ'sfiS  ft  /"^  "/*«'-  ^^  -'oors':^ 

tan  and  tell  mm  I  beg  his  pardon  ;  that  is— I  do  not  know 
what  I  ought  to  say-but  make  him  undersSnd  whaH 
mean  in  the  properest  way.  I  would  not  speak  dLSTect- 
fully  of  a  brother  of  yours,  Isabella,  I  am  sure  but  tou 
know  ve^  well  that  if  I  could  think  of  onTm^^ore  tC 
another  A.  is  not  the  person."    Isabella  was  silent     ".A^ 


,i.»o,  (  •     J —  Kv.awii.       isaueua  was  sil£ 

dear  fnend,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me. 


I  cannot 
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suppose  your  brother  cares  so  very  much  about  me  j  and, 
you  know,  we  shall  still  be  sisters." 

"  Yes,  yes  "  (with  a  blush),  "  there  are  more  wr.yi  than 
one  of  our  being  sisters.  But  where  am  I  wandering  to  ? 
Well,  my  dear  Catherine,  the  case  seems  to  be,  that  you  are 
determined  against  poor  John,  is  not  it  so  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  cannot  return  his  affection,  and  as  certainly 
never  meant  to  encourage  it." 

"  Since  that  is  the  case,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  tease  you 
any  further.  John  desired  me  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject,  and  therefore  I  have.  But  I  confess,  as  soon  as 
I  read  this  letter,  I  thought  it  a  very  foolish,  imprudent 
business,  and  not  likely  to  promote  the  good  of  either ; 
for  what  were  you  to  live  upon, supposing  you  came  together? 
You  have  both  of  you  something,  to  1^  sure,  but  it  is  not 
a  trifle  that  will  support  a  family  now-a-days ;  and  after 
all  that  romancers  may  say,  there  is  no  doing  without 
money.  I  only  wonder  John  could  think  of  it ;  he  could 
not  have  received  my  last." 

"  You  do  acquit  me  then  of  anything  wrong  ?  You 
are  convinced  that  I  never  meant  to  deceive  your  brother, 
never  suspected  him  of  liking  me  till  tliis  moment  ?  " 

"Oh  I  as  to  that,"  answered  Isabella,  laughingly,  " I 
do  not  pretend  to  determine  what  your  thoughts  and 
designs  in  time  past  may  have  been.  All  that  is  best  known 
to  yourself.  A  little  harmless  flirtation  or  so  will  occur, 
and  one  is  often  drawn  on  to  give  more  encouragement 
than  one  wishes  to  stand  by.  But  you  may  be  assured  that 
I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  judge  you  severely. 
All  those  things  should  be  allowed  for  in  youth  and  high 
spirits.  What  one  means  one  day,  you  know,  one  may 
not  mean  the  next.    Circumstances  change,  opinions  alter." 

"  But  my  opinion  of  your  brother  never  did  alter ;  it 
was  always  the  same.  You  are  describing  what  never 
happened." 

"  My  dearest  Catherine,"  continued  the  other  without 
at  all  listening  to  her,  "  I  would  not  for  all  the  worid  be 
the  means  of  hurrying  you  into  an  engagement  before  you 
knew  what  you  were  about.  I  do  not  think  anything 
would  justify  me  in  wishing  you  to  sacrifice  al.  your  happi- 


ness  merely  to  oblige  my  brother,  because  he  is  my  brother 
and  who,  perhaps,  after  all,  you  know,  might  i  just  „ 

wouB'  h''^?""'  ^°" '  *°'  P^^P'*'  '^'^^"^  ''"^^  what  the^ 
r.n  Ki  ''  T"«  ""*"  especially,  they  are  so  amazingly 
changeable  and  mconstant.  What  I  say  is,  why  shouhd  a 
brother  s  happxness  be  dearer  to  me  than  a  friend's  PVoS 
know  I  carry  my  noUons  of  friendship  pretty  high.  But 
above  all  tbng,  my  dear  Catherine,  do  not  be  in  a  hur^' 
Take  my  word  for  if,  tliat  it  you  are  in  too  great  a  hurry 
you  will  certainly  live  to  repent  it.  TUney  says  ther^L' 
nothmg  people  are  so  often  dVceived  in  as  theT^t'e  of  Je^ 
own  affections ;  and  I  beUeve  he  is  very  right.  Ah  here 
he  comes  ;  never  mind,  he  will  not  see  us,  I  am  sure." 

Latherine,  lookmg  up,  perceived  Captain  Tilney  •    and 
Isabella  earnestly  fixing  her  eye  on  him  as  she  spoke  s^n 

Z^^L^l  °' V I  ^'  ^P^^--'^^-^  imme^iafely'Td  S 
the  seat  to  which  her  movements  mvited  him  His  first 
address  made  Catherine  start.    Though  spoken  low    she 

or  t  pro^S^r  '     '"'''  '  ^'^^'^  ^°  ^  ^^'^^^^'  •"" 

ha7wWsD^°°'«^wi"  r  ^'"^"^'^  ^"^*^^'  i'^  th^  «*™e 
^Za  r  if^"  S¥  .^°  y°"  P"'  such  things  into  my 
head?  If  I  could  believe  it  !-my  spirit  y*u  know^ 
pretty  independent."  '    ^       ^  ^'  ^ 

eno'ihTor  Te"  ^"^''  ""'  independent.    That  would  be 

nearts  f     You  men  have  none  of  you  any  hearts  " 

If  we  have  not  hearts,  we  have  eyes  :   and  thev  eive 
us  torment  enough."  '   ^^ 

"Do  they?    I  am  sorry  for  it;   I  am  sorry  thev  find 
anything  so  disagreeable  in  me.    I  will  look  a?othe7way 
I  hope  this  pleases  you  "  (turning  her  back  on  him       "^I 
hope  your  eyes  are  not  tormented  now  " 

"  Never  more  so :   for  the  edge  of  a  blooming  cheek  is 
still  in  view-at  once  too  much  and  too  httle  " 

coSn.Ve''n  n^oT"^  ^^  '^^'  ^"'^i  ^"'^^  °"^  °^  Countenance, 
could  listen  no  longer.    .Wazed  that    -ibella  could  endure 

It    and  jealous  for  her  brother,  she  ro.e  up,  and  say W 

She  should  jom  Airs  Allen,  proposed  t'.eir  walking.    But 
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£.?  nn?^"*'  '^°''i''  "'^  inclination  She  was  so  amazingly 
Ured  and  it  waj  so  odious  to  parade  about  the  Pump-room ; 
and  If  she  moved  from  her  seat,  she  should  miss  her  sisters 
she  was  expectmg  her  sisters  every  moment,  so  that  he^ 
dearest  Cathenne  must  excuse  he/,  and  must  sit  quietly 
down  again.  But  Catherine  could  'be  stubborn  too?  and 
?ni.  "f  ^•"•'  ?l"  """^'"S  up  to  p-:K,se  Uieir  returning 
home,  she  joined  her  and  walked  ou.  of  the  Pump-room 
leaving  Isabella  stUl  sitting  with  Captain  Tilne^^    WUh 

^.r'^K^w^T^  i'^  '^'^  *^"»  ''^^'^  ^«"»-  It  seemed  to 
»nH  S»K  ^P^  ^"^^y,  ''^  '^"'"8  ^  J°^«  '^th  Isabella, 
ft  ilffe  f  ""/=°?»^J°J>sly  encouraging  him ;  unconsciously 
It  must  be,  for  Isabella  s  attachment  to  James  was  as  certain 
^ir^  «^owledged  '.."  her  engagement.  To  doubt  her 
truth  or  good  mtentions  was  impossible;  and  yet,  during 

qh!  •°i%°^*^u'n'^°'?''^'"^^'°°'  ^«'"  ""^-nw  ^d  been  odd. 
She  wished  Isabella  had  talked  more  like  her  usual  self 

^.7i  ^f    ^\  "'"''t  *^!!'  ™°"^y '   *°^  ^ad  not  looked  so 

l^L  tn  !?  K  °°i.P«'-«'.^«  Ws  admiration  I  Catherine 
longed  to  give  her  a  hint  of  it,  to  put  her  on  her  guard,  and 
prevent  all  the  pam  which  her  too  lively  behavSur  might 
otheiivise  create  both  for  him  and  her  brother 

The  compliient  of  John  Thorpe's  affection  did  not 
make  amends  for  this  thoughtlessness  in  his  sister.  She 
was  almost  as  far  from  believing  as  from  wishing  it  to  be 
sincere ;  for  she  had  not  forgotten  that  he  could  mistake  • 
and  his  assertion  of  the  offer,  and  of  her  encouragement 
convinced  her  that  his  mistakes  could  sometimes  be  verv' 
^egious.    In   vanity,   therefore,   she   gained   but   little  • 

wortf  H-  P'v,'  '^".^  '^°°^^-    '^^^  ^^  should  thfrS  it 
worth  his  while  to  fancy  himself  in  love  with  her  was  a 

Sfn       ^1  r^^  astomshment.    Isabeaa  talked  of  his  atten- 

?aT.''i      ^  u?''^^  ^^"^  ^"^'^'^  °^  ^y;   but  Isabella 
had  said  many  thmgs  which  she  hoped  had  been  spoken  L 

^:^^f.  ""^^'^i  """^l  be  said  again ;  and  upon  this  she 
was  glad  to  rest  altogether  for  present  ease  and  comfort. 
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L7I  1n^!  ^^''i  r^^'-*'"?  Catherine,  thour^h  not  allowln? 

Closely.  The  result  of  her  observations  was  not  afcreeable 
Isabella  seemed  an  altered  creature.  When  sheYaw  he; 
mdeed  surrounded  only  by  their  immediate  friends  in  Ed^'s 

,  S^  t°h  ^fT^  ^''''''  ^"  '^^«'  °^  manners-was 
>  tnflmg  that,  had  it  gone  no  farther,  it  might  have  passed 
unnoticed  A  something  of  languid  indifference,  or  o^f  t^t 
boosted  absence  of  mmd  which  Catherine  had  never  hca?d 
of  before,  would  occasionally  come  across  her ;  but  h^d 
nothing  worse  appeared,  that  might  only  have  spread  a 
new  grace  and  mspired  a  warmer  interest.    But  when  Catl> 

tZ  r  ^'-^  P"^^  ^'"^"^  Captain  Tiiney's  atten- 
t ions  as  readily  as  they  were  offered,  and  allowing  Wm 
almost  an  equal  share  with  James  in  her  notice  and  smife^ 
the  alteration  became  too  positive  to  be  past  over.  VvS 
c^uld  ^"^Ty  "Z^  ""T^y  conductTwhat  her  frieVd 
rn^M  .  *  il'  ^^  ^y°"^  ^"^  comprehension.  Isabella 
could  not  be  aware  o   the  pain  she  wVs  inflicting ;  but  tt 

If w      f^r  °^  '"^^"^  thoughtlessness  which  cktherine 

WmL^'"'  ^"i '"''"'•    Ja^^es  was  the  sufferer.    She  sLw 

him  grave  and  uneasy  ;  and  however  careless  of  his  presVnt 

omfort  the  woman  might  be  who  had  given  him  herTeS 

ton  /h.  ''^  ^^""^y,"  ^  °^j""^-  ^°^  P«>r  Captain  Tilney 
Z  ntLT  l-^^^^  concerned.  ITiough  his  looks  did 
not  P  ease  her,  his  name  was  a  passport  to  her  goodwill,  and 
she  thought  with  sincere  compassion  of  his^proacC 
disappomtment;    for,  in  spite  of  what  she  hS^S^ 

SSmnlihr^T  ^  ?*  ^r^^oow,  his  beha^ur  was  so 
mcompatibb  with  a  knowledge  of  Isabella's  engagement 

01  It.  He  might  be  jealous  of  her  brother  as  a  rival  but 
If  more  had  seemed  implied,  the  fault  must  hav"  been  L 
to'rSf IsaS"  ,  St^ewished,byagentleremonstranc" 
of  t^l  M  ^"1  °'.^^  Situation,  and  make  her  aware 
of  this  double  unkindness ;    but  for  remonstrance,  eithj 
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opportunity   or  comprehension   was  always  against   her 
If  able  to  suRg^st  a  hint,  Isabella  could  never  understand 
It.    In  this  dis  ■•  a,  the  intended  departure  of  the  Tilney 
family  became  her  diief  consolation ;  their  journey  into 
Gloucestershire  was  to  take  place  within  a  few  days,  and 
Captain  Tilney's  removal  would  at  least  restore  pence  to 
every   heart  but  his  own.    But  Captain  Tilnev   had  at 
present  no  intention  of  removing  ;  he  was  not  to'  be  of  the 
party  to  Northanger,  he  was  to  continue  at  Bath.    When 
Catherine  knew  this,  her  resolution  w:7j  directly  made. 
She  spoke  to  Henry  Tilney  on  the  subject,  regretting  his 
brother's  evident  partiality  for  Miss  Thorpe,  and  entreating 
lam  to  make  known  her  prior  engagement. 
]'  My  brother  does  know  it,"  was  Henry's  answer. 
"  Does  he  ?  then  why  does  he  stay  here  ?  " 
He  made  no  reply,  and  was  beginning  to  talk  of  some- 
thing else  ;  but  she  eagerly  continued,  "  Why  do  not  you 
persuade  him  to  go  away  ?    The  longer  he  stays,  the  worse 
It  will  be  for  him  at  last.    Pray  advise  him  for  his  own 
%akt,  and  for  everybody's  sake,  to  leave  Bath  direcUy. 
Absence  will  in  time  make  him  comfortable  again ;  but  he 
can  have  no  hope  here,  and  it  is  only  staying  to  be  miserable." 
Henry  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  am  sure  my  brother  would  not 
wish  to  do  that." 
''  Then  you  will  persuade  him  to  go  away." 
"  Persuasion  is  not  at  command  ;    but  pardon  me,  if  I 
cannot  even  endeavour  to  persuade  him.    I  have  myself 
told  him  that  Miss  Thorpe  is  engaged.    He  knows  what  he 
IS  about,  and  must  be  his  own  master." 

"No,   he   does   not   know   what   he   is   about,"   cried 
Catherine ;   "  he  does  not  know  the  pain  he  is  giving  my 
brother.    Not  that  James  hai  ever  told  me  so,  but  I  am 
sure  he  is  very  uncomfortable." 
"  And  are  you  sure  it  is  my  brother's  doing." 
"  Yes,  very  sure." 

"  Is  it  my  brother's  attentions  to  Mi's  Thorpe,  or  Miss 
Thorpe's  admission  of  them,  that  gives  the  pain  ?  " 
"  Is  not  it  the  same  thing  ?  " 

"  I  tlunk  Mr  Morland  would  acknowledge  a  difference. 
No  man  is  offended  by  another's  man  admiration  of  the 
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tTrlUJnt/*  '°''"  '  '*  "  ^*  ''°'"'"  °"'>'  ''^  "^  '"*•'«  »t  a 

wrS!**''"n\*'!"'''^  '**'  *'''  '"*"^'  *"d  «'d,  "  Isabella  is 
wrong.    But  I  am  sure  she  cannot  mean  to  torment,  for 

fi.    "^t?  a^''''^  '"^^".^"'^  *°  "^y  ^'■°ther.    She  has  been  in 

f^LT  "*  *''*'  """  ^^^y  fi"*  "»«''  *"d  while  my 
fathers  consent  was  uncertain,  she  fretted  hersef  almost 
into  a  fever.    You  know  she  must  be  attached  to  him." 

FredeS  " '^^^   '  *^*  **  '"  '°'"'  ^^  ■^"""'  ^""^  ^''^  ^'^'^ 

"Oh  no,  not  flirts  I    A  woman  in  love  with  one  man 
cannot  flirt  with  another." 
/•It  is  probable  that  she  will  neither  love  so  well,  nor 

m?,/! Jk  '•  **  '*"*  '?'^?' ,?°  "'*^*'  *^'y-  The  gentlemen 
must  each  give  up  a  httle." 

^«^*®r  ^u'r"""'  P?"^^'  Catherine  resumed  with—"  Then  you 

toother "  '°  ''^'^  ™"*^^  ****^*'*^  ^  "y 

''  I  can  have  no  opinion  on  that  s'lbject." 
But  what  can  your  brother  mean  ?    If  he  knows  her 

engagement,  what  can  he  mean  by  his  behaviour  ?  " 
^^  You  are  a  very  close  questioner." 
„  ^  y  I  only  ask  what  I  want  to  b*  told." 
..  S"^  T  you  only  ask  what  I  can  be  expected  to  tell  ?  " 

heart  "*'  ^° '    '°^  ^°"  "'"^  ^"°^  y""*"  brother's 

nrrl^^n  ""r^^^'''  ^^^?'  "  y°"  ^^™  '*  °"  ^^  present 
occasion,  I  assure  you  I  can  onjy  guess  at  " 

"  Well  ?  "  «  ° 

"  Well  1  Nay,  if  it  is  to  be  guess-work,  let  us  aU  guess 
for  ourselves.  To  be  guided  by  second-hand  conjecture  is 
pitiful.  The  premises  are  before  you.  My  brother  is  a 
lively,  and  perhaps  sometimes  a  thoughtless  young  man  : 
»nH^  J^d  about  a  week's  acquaintance  with  your  friend 
and  he  has  known  her  engagement  almost  as  long  as  he  has 
known  her."  ° 

"  Well,"  said  Catherine,  after  some  moments'  considera- 

^Z'.  t  ^"^  T^u^  \^'^  ^°  euess  at  your  brothers  inten- 
tions from  all  this ;  but  I  am  sure  I  cannot.  But  is  not 
your  father  uncomfortable  about  it  ?    Does  not  he  want 
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Captain  Tilney  to  go  away  ?    Sure,  if  your  father  were  to 
speak  to  him  he  would  go." 

^n^lff^/T  ^^  Borland,"  said  Henry,  "  in  this  amiable 
soliatude  for  your  brother's  comfort,  may  you  not  be  a 
httle  mistaken?     Are  you  not  carried  a  little  too  far? 
Would  he  thaDK  y^.i,  cither  on  his  own  account  or  Miss 
Ihorpes  for  s,  .pposmg  tlxat,  'ler  aflFection,  or  at  least  her 
good  behaviou    l^  only  tc,  b.  secured  by  her  seeing  nothing 
of  Captam  Tunnj  ?    Is  he  safe  only  in  soUtude  ?    or,  ^ 
ner  heart  constuiit  io  iiim  only  when  unsolicited  by  any 
wie  else!    He  cannot  think  this,  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  would  not  have  you  think  it.    I  wiU  not  say.  '  Do 
not  be  uneasy,'  because  I  know  that  you  are  so,  at  this 
moment ;   but  be  as  Uttle  uneasy  as  you  can.    You  have 
no  doubt  of  the  mutual  attachment  of  your  brother  and  your 
fnend;    depend    upon  it,   therefore,   that  real  jealousy 
never  can  exist  between  them;   depend  upon  it  that  no 
disagreement  between  them  can  l^  of  any  duration     Their 
hearts  are  open  to  each  other,  as  neither  heart  can  be  to 
you  :    tliey  know  exactly  what  is  required  and  what  can 
be  borne ;    and  you  may  be  certain,  that  one  will  never 
tease  the  other  beyond  what  is  known  to  be  pleasant  " 

Perceivmg  her  still  to  look  doubtful  and  grave  he 
added  "Though  Frederick  does  not  leaveTath^^5i  us 
he  will  probably  remain  but  a  very  short  time,  perhaps 
only  a  few  days  behind  us.  His  leave  of  absence  h?11  soon 
expu-e  and  he  must  return  to  his  regiment  And  what 
wjiJ  then  be  their  acquaintance?  The  mess-room  will 
drink  Isabella  for  a  fortnight,  and  she  will  laugh  with  your 
brother  over  poor  Tihiey's  passion  for  a  month." 

Catherine  would  contend  no  fonger  against  comfort 
bhe  had  resisted  its  approaches  during  the  whole  length 
of  a  speech,  but  it  now  carried  her  captive.  Henry  Tilney 
must  know  best  She  blamed  herself  for  the  extent  of 
her  fears,  and  resolved  never  to  think  so  seriously  on  the 
subject  agam.  /  «     wuc 

Her  resolution  was  supported  by  Isabella's  behaviour 
m  their  p^ting  mterview.  The  Thorpes  spent  the  last 
evemng  of  Cathenne's  stay  in  Pulteney  Street,  and  nothing 
passed  between  the  lovers  to  excite  her  uneasiness,  or  maki 
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her  quit  diem  in  apprehension.    James  was  in  excellent 

ness  lor  her  fnend  seemed  rather  the  first  feelin--  of  her 
heart,  but  that  at  such  a  moment  was  allowable     lnd  once 

&  hi:  uTnK'Vr'^i  contradiction,  and  onci  she  drew 
ftack  her  hand,  but  Catherme  remembered  Henry's  instruc- 
tions, and  placed  it  all  to  judicious  aflFection.    ThTemS^e^ 
teai^,  and  promises  of  the  parting  fair  ones  may  belnS 

CH^PTE7{^XJ^ 

whn*""^  *Ik  ^^"'''  ""^'^  '^'^  to  Jose  t'  eir  youn-  friend 

comSn  IT'  nl^'^'^'"'"^^  ^^^  "  ^^^  her  a  vS 
Sn^\!f  k'"  ^  promotion  of  whose  enjoyment 
their  own  had  been  greatly  increased.  Her  haoDineTs  in 
going  with  Miss  Tilney,  however,  prevented  theKshin^ 
^  othermse ;  and,  as  they  were  to^emain  only  onTmor? 

long  S  ft    M?ir'  '"  n^^"^  ^^™  noJ  would  n" 
long  D€  felt.    Mr  Allen  attended  her  to  Milsom  Strepf 

^ere  she  was  to  breakfast,  and  saw  her  sea  ed  with  the 
bndest  we  come  among  her  new  friends ;  but  s^  treat 
was  her  agitation  in  finding  herself  as  one  of  the  faS 
and  so  fearful  was  she  of  not  doing  exactly  what  was  rS' 
and  of  not  being  able  to  nrpcjprv  +>,«.•,  7  •  ■  ^^' 
,'ti  *»,-  "^*"S  *uic  to  preserve  their  good  opinion,  that 

m  the  embarrassment  of  the  first  five  Siinute?  she  could 

Mt  tT  "^'^'^  '°  '■^'"™  '"■^  ^^^  to  Pultenev  Street 
Miss  T.lney's   manners,  and   Henry's  smile    soon   did 

S  bXt'"  ""P^^"^"'  ''''"^^^  =^"t  stillVewas  f^ 
from  being  at  ease;  nor  could  the  incessant  attentions 
of  the  General  himself  entirely  re-assure  he7    Nay    ner 

Jelt  less  had  she  been  less  attended  to.  His  anxietv  for 
l^^T^T'  ^  '°"'^""^  solicitations  that  shewouldMt 

Sit  fh  ""k  ■^P''^^'^/^  °^  h^  s^^ing  nothing  to  iS 
taste,  though  never  in  her  life  before  had  she  beheld  half 
uch  variety  on  a  breakfast-table,  made  ft  imnoss^ble 
for  her  to  forget  for  a  moment  that  she  was  a  visS  She 
felt  utterly  unworthy  of  such  respect,  and  kn?w  not  how 
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to  reply  to  it.  Her  tranquillity  was  not  improved  by  the 
General  impatience  for  the  appearance  of  his  eldest  son, 
nor  by  the  displeasure  he  expressed  at  his  laziness  when 
Captain  Tilney  at  last  came  down.  She  was  quite  pained 
by  the  severity  of  his  father's  reproof,  which  seemed  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offence ;  and  much  was  her  concern 
increased,  when  she  found  herself  the  principal  cause  of 
tlie  lecture;  and  that  his  tardiness  was  chiefly  resented 
from  being  disrespectful  to  her.  This  was  placing  her  in 
a  very  uncomfortable  situation,  and  she  fe'lt  great  com- 
passion for  Captain  Tilney,  without  being  able  to  hope 
for  his  good  will. 

He  listened  to  his  father  in  silence,  and  attempted  not 
any  defence,  which  confirmed  her  in  fearing  that  the  in- 
quietude of  his  mind,  on  Isabella's  account,  might,  by 
keeping  him  long  sleepless,  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his 
rising  late.  It  was  the  first  time  of  her  being  decidely 
in  his  company,  and  she  had  hoped  to  be  now  able  to  form 
her  opinion  of  him  :  but  she  scarcely  heard  his  voice  while 
his  father  remained  in  the  room  ;  and  even  afterwards, 
so  much  were  his  spirits  affected,  she  could  distinguish 
notliing  but  these  words,  in  a  whisper  to  Eleanor,  "  How 
glad  I  shall  be  when  you  are  all  off  !  " 

The  busti'  -'  going  was  not  pleasant.  The  clock  struck 
ten  while  i  iks  were  carrying  down,  and  the  General 

had  fixed  .  .ut  of  Milsom  Street  by  that  hour.    His 

great  coat,  .ustead  of  being  brought  for  him  to  put  on 
directly,  was  spread  out  in  the  curricle  in  which  he  was 
to  accompany  his  son.  The  middle  seat  of  the  chaise 
was  not  drawn  out,  though  there  were  three  people  to  go 
in  it,  and  his  daughter's  maid  had  so  crowded  it  with  parcels 
that  Miss  Morland  would  not  have  room  to  sit ;  and  so 
much  was  he  influenced  by  this  apprehension  when  he 
handed  her  in,  *'  n  she  had  some  difficulty  in  saving  her 
own  new  writing -uesk  from  being  thrown  out  into  the  street. 
At  last,  however,  the  door  was  closed  upon  the  three  females, 
and  they  set  off  at  the  sober  pace  in  which  the  handsome, 
highly-fed  four  horses  of  agentleman  usually  performajourney 
of  thirty  miles  :  such  was  the  distance  of  Northanger  from 
Bath,  to  be  now  divided  into  two  equal  stages.    Catherine's 


always  a leS  Son  hT/^K'n  '^r^^^-  *  "»*"'  ^^^'"ed 

country  as  poSe"        '    °'  ^''  '^"^  ^^  "^"^'^  °^  the 
The    remembrance    of   Mr   A]Ien'<i   nnm;««    .- 

Henr^b  th.T'  °  *  ^^V^""'"'  ''^e  found  herse^  wkh 
■miDiy  were  the  light  horees  disposed  to  move,  that,  had 
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not  the  General  chosen  to  have  his  own  carriage  lead  the 
way,  they  could  have  passed  it  with  ease  in  half  a  minute. 
But  the  merit  of  the  curricle  did  not  all  belong  to  the  horses  • 
Henry  drove  so  well,  so  quietly,  without  making  any  dis- 
turbance, without  parading  to  her,  or  swearing  at  them  : 
so  different  from  the  only  gentleman -coachman  whom 
It  was  m  her  power  to  compare  him  with  I  And  then  hw 
hat  sat  so  well,  and  the  innumerable  capes  of  his  great 
coat  looked  so  becomingly  important  I  To  be  driven  bv 
him,  next  to  being  dancing  with  him,  was  certainly  the 
greatest  happmess  in  the  worid.  In  addition  to  every 
other  delight,  she  had  now  that  of  listening  to  her  own 
praise ;  of  being  thanked  at  least,  on  his  siscer's  account, 
for  her  kindness  in  thus  becoming  her  visitor ;  of  hearing 
It  ranked  as  real  friendship,  and  described  as  creating  real 
gratitude.  His  sister,  he  said,  was  uncomfortably  circum- 
stanced ;  she  had  no  female  companion,  and  in  the  frequent 
absence  of  her  father,  was  sometimes  without  any  com- 
panion at  all. 

"  But  how  can  that  be  ?"  said  Catherine :  "  are  not 
you  with  her  ?  " 

"  Northanger  is  not  more  than  half  my  home ;  I  ht  /e 
an  establishment  at  my  own  house  in  Woodston,  which 
is  nearly  twenty  mUes  from  my  father's,  and  some  of  my 
time  IS  necessarily  spent  there." 

"  How  sorry  you  must  be  for  that  I  " 

II I  am  always  sorry  to  leave  Eleanor." 

"  Yes ;  but  besides  your  afiection  for  her,  you  must 
be  so  fond  of  the  abbey  I  After  being  used  to  such  a  home 
as  the  abbey,  an  ordinary  parsonage-house  must  be  very 
disagreeable,"  ^ 

He  smiled  and  said,  "  You  have  formed  a  very  favourable 
idea  of  tne  abbey." 

"  To  be  sure  I  have.  Is  not  it  a  fine  old  place,  iust  like 
what  one  reads  about  ?  " 

"And  are  you  prepared  to  encounter  all  the  horrors 
that  a  building  such  as  '  what  ^ne  reads  about '  may  pro- 
duce ?  Have  you  a  stout  heart  ?  Nerves  fit  for  sliding 
panels  and  tapestry  ?  "  * 

"  Oh  1  yes,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  easily  frightened, 
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for  you  with  onit  «,.  f.  i!i         '  ^  '""y  *"<'  «tens  ve 

velvet   presenting  even  .  funereal  ap^a^«     wSiTij 
your  heart  sink  within  you  ?  "  «arance.    Will  not 

"  Hoi  w  "If  "'■„'""  "^PP""  to  me  I  am  sure." 

api'r'S  :Lr^rr'dt'e4"f  ^.tr 

Se"SarJ°.n'r2n^-  on'^ °  Z  "^'  "^^^^^ 
agitation,  and  drops  a  few  T—ntellwihlo  hmf/      -r^  ^  • 

^rytru^S'S'-thr^^pf""^-^^^^^^ 
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Ing  spirits,  you  attempt  to  fasten  your  door,  you  discover, 
with  increased  alarm,  that  it  has  no  lock." 

"  Oh  I  Mr  Tilney,  how  frightful.  This  is  just  like  a  book  1 
Lut  It  cannot  really  happen  to  me.  I  am  sure  your  house- 
keeper IS  not  really  Dorothy.    Well,  what  then  ?  " 

"Nothing  further  to  alarm,  perhaps,  may   occur  the 
first  night.    After  surmounting  your  unconquerable  horror 
of  the  bed,  you  will  retire  to  rest,  and  get  a  few  hours' 
unquiet  Slumber.    But  on  the  second,  or  at  farthest  the 
third  night  after  your  arrival,  you  will  probably  have  a 
\noent  storm.    Peals  of  thunder  so  loud  as  to  seem  to 
shake  the  edifice  of  its  foundation  will  roll  round  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  ;  and  during  the  frightful  gusts  of  wind 
which  accompany  it,  you  will  probably  think  you  discern 
(for  your  lamp  is  not  extinguished)  one  part  of  the  hanging 
more  violently  agitated  than  the  rest.    Unable  of  course 
to  repress  your  curiosity  in  so  favourable  a  moment  for 
mdulgmg  it,  you  will  instantly  arise,  and,  throwing  your 
dressing-gown  around  you,  proceed  to  examine  this  mystery. 
After  a  very  short  search,  you  will  discover  a  division  in 
the  tapestry  so  artfully  constructed  as  to  defy  the  minutest 
mspection    and  on  opening  it,  a  door  will  immediately 
appear,  which  door  being  only  secured  by  massy  bars 
and  a  padlock,  you  will,  after  a  few  eflforts,  succeed  in  opening 
and,  with  your  lamp  in  your  hand,  will  pass  through  it 
mto  a  small  vaulted  room." 

"  No,  indeed ;   I  should  be  too  much  frightened  to  do 
any  such  thing." 

"  What !  not  when  Dorothy  has  given  you  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  secret  subterraneous  communication 
between  your  apartment  and  the  chapel  of  St  .\nthony 
scarcely  two  miles  off.  Could  you  shrink  from  so  simple 
an  adventure  ?  No,  no ;  you  will  preceed  into  this  small 
vaulted  room,  and  through  this  into  several  others,  with- 
out perceiving  anything  very  remarkable  in  either.  In 
one,  perhaps  there  may  be  a  dagger,  in  another,  a  few 
drops  of  blood,  and  in  a  third  the  remains  of  same  instrument 
of  torture ;  but  there  being  nothing  in  all  this  out  of  the 
common  way,  and  your  lamp  being  nearly  exhausted, 
you  wiU  return  towards  your  own  apartment.    In  repassing 
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through  the  smaU  vaulted  room,  however,  your  eyes  will 
^nH  I'm '"'^K-T^?  *  If '««'  old-fashioned  ^binet  ;^"bo^y 

before    you  had  passed  unnoticed.    Impelled  by  an  ir- 
resistible presentinr.ent,  you  will  eagerly  advance   to    f 
unlock  it3  folding  doors,  iid  search  iSo  eve?,  dra«^r     bu^ 
for  sometime  withbut  discovering  anything  of  importance 
perhaps  nothing  but  a  considerable'  hoa?d  of  dkr^onds' 
At  last,  however,  by  touching  a  secret  spring    an  Liner 
compartment  will  open,  a  roll  of  paper  appeal'  you  S 
it-it  contams  many  sheets  of  li^aAuscriptT  you  hite^ 
with    he  precious  treasure  into  your  oX  ch^ber    but 
scarcely  have  you  been  able  to  decipher,  '  Oh  S  whom! 
soever  thou  mayst  be,  into  whose  haAds  these  mrmrs 

elpfrlTtt'sf  f '  Tf  '^"''  "^^"  ^°-'^"p  -^"en[; 
"  Hh  Z        f     '^^'  ^'^  ^'^^^  y°"  «  total  darkness." 
Oh  no,  no  I  (     not  say  so.    Well,  go  on." 

±Jut  Henr>'  was  too  much  amused  by  the  interest  he  harl 
raised  to  be  able  to  carry  it  farther;  he  c^uld  no  lontr 
command  solemnity  either  of  subject  or  voice,  and  wS 
obliged  0  entreat  her  to  use  her  own  fancy  in  4e  peru^S 
of  Matildas  woes.  Catherine,  recoUectin^  heSf  .rew 
ashamed  of  her  eagerness,  and  began  earnestly  to  aSu^ 
hmi  that  her  attention  had  been  fixed  without  the  smXt 
apprehension  of  really  meeting  with  what  he  related    ™  E 

^  K  '5'7^  T^^J  ''°"^'^  "«^«^  P"t  tier  into  such  a  chambe^ 
as  he  had  descnbed.    She  was  not  at  all  afraid  " 

As  they  drew  near  the  end  of  their  journey    her  im- 
patience  for  a  sight  of  the  abbey,  for  somi  time  susDcndTd 
by  his  conversation  on  subjects  veiy  different    reined 
m  full  force,  and  every  bend  in  th^road  was  exoected 
with  solemn  awe,  to  afford  a  glimpse  of  its  mass?  wa^ 
of  grey  stone,  rising  amidst  a  ^ove'^of  ancient  S  S 
^^i'hichToth-'  "^^r  P^^l^  ^  beautifil^IenJ^^^ 
stand    t£  X^t  "^"^r'-  J""'  »°  ^^'^  ^^^  the  building 
?ates  of  X  loH  °"?'l  ^T'^^  ^''"^  th'-^^gh  the  grSt 
I^Jhnnf  hi  •  ^^'  ""'^^  ^*  ^^'y  g'-°"'^ds  of  NorthaS^er 
Without  having  discerned  even  an  antique  chimney         °    ' 
She  knew  not  that  she  had  any  right  to  be  surorized 
but  there  was  something  in  this  modi  of  approach  wlS^^^^ 
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she  certainly  had  not  expected.  To  pass  between  lodges 
of  a  modern  appearance,  to  find  herself  with  such  ease 
in  the  very  precincts  of  the  abbey,  and  driven  so  rapidly 
along  a  smooth,  level  road  of  fine  gravel,  without  obstacle, 
alarm,  or  solemnity  of  any  kind,  struck  her  as  odd  and 
inconsistent.  She  was  not  long  at  leisure,  howevir,  for 
such  considerations.  A  sudden  scud  of  rain  driving  full 
in  her  face,  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  observe  anything 
further,  and  xed  all  her  thoughts  on  the  welfare  of  her 
new  straw  b  net :  and  she  was  actually  under  the  abbev 
walls,  was  s  inging,  with  Henry's  assistance,  from  the 
carriage,  was  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  old  porch,  and 
had  even  passed  on  to  the  hall,  where  her  friend  and  the 
General  were  waiting  to  welcome  her,  without  feeling  one 
aweful  foreboding  of  future  misery  to  herself,  or  one  moment's 
suspicion  of  any  past  scenes  of  horror  being  acted  within 
the  solemn  edifice.  The  breeze  had  not  seemed  to  waft 
the  sighs  of  the  murderer  to  her ;  it  had  wafted  nothing 
worse  than  a  thick  mizzling  rain,  and  having  given  a  good 
shake  to  her  habit,  she  was  ready  to  be  shown  into  the 
common  drawing-room,  and  capable  of  considering  where 
she  was. 

An  abbey  !  Yes,  it  was  delightful  to  be  really  in  an 
abbey  !  But  she  doubted,  as  she  looked  round  the  room, 
whether  anything  within  her  observation  would  have  given 
her  the  consciousness.  The  furniture  was  in  all  the  pro- 
fusion and  elegance  of  modern  taste.  The  fire-place,  where 
she  had  expected  the  ample  width  and  ponderous  carving 
of  former  tin  s,  was  contracted  to  a  Rumford,  with  slabs 
of  plain,  though  handsome,  marble,  and  [ornaments]  over 
it  of  the  prettiest  English  china.  The  windows,  to  which 
she  looked  with  peculiar  dependence,  from  having  heard 
the  General  talk  of  his  preserving  them  in  their  Gothic  form 
with  reverential  care,  were  yet  less  what  her  fancy  had 
portrayed.  To  be  sure  the  pointed  arch  was  preserved, 
the  form  of  them  was  Gothic  they  might  be  even  case- 
ments, but  every  pane  was  so  large,  so  clear,  so  light  1  To 
an  imagination  which  had  hoped  for  the  smallest  divisions 
and  the  heaviest  stone  work,  for  painted  glass,  dirt,  and 
cobwebs,  the  difference  was  very  distressing. 


hiJ  nnff  ^7^  '°'"*  apartments  in  the  abbey  not  unworthy 
of  on.?n  '  "I-  T  P^'^ding  to  mention  the  costly  gS 
short  to  nC'"'^''-r^*\**^'"«  °"'  h^^  ^^t^h,  he^sfopp^J 
lu  nve  I     inis  seemed  the  word  of  separat  on  and  Cathpn-n- 

STonSh"!^'  T^  '^  ^^'^'^  T?lney,  in's^ch  a  mTne 

as  convinced  her  that  the  strictest  punctuah'ty  to  the  familv 

hours  would  be  expected  at  Northlnger  ^ 

Keturning  through  the  large  and  lofty  hall,  they  ascended 

a  broad  staircase  of  shining  oak,  which,  after  mLrflS 

and  many  landing-places,  brought  them  uponT Tone  ^d^ 

gallery.    On  one  side  it  had  a  range  of  doors  and  k^^ 

W  todLn'  °^[  ^S^.^ndows,  wLh  Catherinrhad  on" 

^me  to  discover  looked  mto  a  quadrangle,  before  Miss  Tilney 

led  the  way  mto  a  chamber,  and,  scarcely  staying  to  ho^ 

she  would  find  it  comfortable,  left  her  with  aif  anxioS! 


CH^PTE9{^XXl 

A  MOMENT'S  glance  was  enough  to  satisfy  Catherine  that 
her  apartment  was  very  unlike  the  one  which  HTnrt  hSi 
endeavoured  to  al^rm  her  by  the  description  of     X  w^ 
by  no  means  unreasonably  large,  and  contained  neithS 
tapestiy  nor  velvet.    The  walls  were  papered    the  flo^J 
was  cyeted    the  windows  were  neithe^r  E  perfect  n^J 
more  dim  than  those  of  the  drawing-room  below  •    thi 
furniture   though  not  of  the  latest  fashion,  waTha^dsome 
and  comfortable,  and  the  air  of  the  room  altogethST 
from  uncheerful.     Her  heart  instantaneously  afSse  oS^ 
this  pomt,  she  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  oarticukr  « 
ammation  of  anything,  as  she  greatly  dr^deTrobl  gi?g 
the  Genera^  by  any  delay.    Her  habit'therefore  was  thro2 
of!  with  aU  possible  haste,  and  she  was  preparing  'o  un^ 
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the  Imen  package,  which  the  chaiae-seat  had  conveyed 
for  her  immediate  accommodation,  when  her  eye  suddenly 
feU  on  a  large  high  chest,  standing  back  in  a  deep  recess 
on  one  side  of  the  fire-place.  The  sight  of  it  made  her 
start;  and,  forgetting  everything  else,  she  stood  gazing 
on^itjn  motionless  wonder,  while  these  thoughts  crossed 

"This  is  strange,  indeed  I  I  did  not  expect  such  a  sight 
«n.  J  Ajimjmense  heavy  chest  I  What  can  it  hold  ? 
Why  should  It  be  placed  here  ?  Pushed  back,  too.  as  if 
meant  to  be  out  of  sight  I    I  will  look  into  it ;  cost  me  what 

T.  ?^^'  ^•.?""  '"°^  *"^°  '*'  ^^  ^i«cUy  too-by  daylight. 
If  I  stay  till  eyemng  my  candle  may  go  out."    She  advanced 
and  examined  It  closely;   it  was  of  cedar,  curiously  inlaid 
with  some  darker  wood,  and  raised  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground  on  a  carved  stand  of  the  same.    The  lock  was 
silver   though  tarnished  from  age ;   at  each  end  were  tlie 
imperfect  remains  of  handles  also  of  silver,  broken  perhaps 
prematurely  by  some  strange  violence ;  and  on  the  centre 
01  the  hd,  was  a  mysterious  cipher  in  the  same  metal.    Cath- 
erine bent  over  it  intenUy,  but  without  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish anything  with  certainty.    She  could  not,  in  wha' 
ever  direcuon  she  took  it,  believe  the  last  letter  to  be  a  ' 
and  yet  that  it  should  be  anything  else  in  that  house  was 
a  circumstance  to  raise  no  common  degree  of  astonishment. 
If  not  originally  theirs,  by  what  strange  events  could  it 
have  fallen  into  the  Tilney  family  ? 

Her  fearful  curiosity  was  every  moment  growing  greater- 
and  seizing  with  trembling  hands,  the  hasp  of  the  lock' 
she  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  satisfy  herself  at  least  a^ 
to  Its  contents.  With  difficulty,  for  something  seemed 
to  resist  her  efforts,  she  raised  the  lid  a  few  inches  ;  but  at 
that  moment  a  sudden  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  room 
made  her,  starting,  quit  her  hold,  and  the  lid  closed  with 
alarming  violence.  This  ill-timed  intruder  was  Miss  Tilncy's 
maid,  sent  by  her  mistress  to  be  of  use  to  Miss  Morland  • 
and  though  Cathenne  immediately  dismissed  her,  it  recalled 
her  to  the  sense  of  what  she  ought  to  be  doing,  and  forced 
her,  m  spite  of  her  anxious  desire  to  penetrate  this  mystery 
to  proceed  m  her  dressing  without  further  delay     Her 
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and  alarm  ;  and  U^h  th«^J.!f  calculated  to  interest 
upon  a  .econd  attempt  .he  JS^  ?°'  "'^•''^  *  "^°'"«"t 
from  the  chest  AUeli/Sf  hoi  °'  w*'"?'"  "^*"y  Pa<^^» 
•nn  into  her  gown  &d  W  I":,  '^^'"«  slipped  one 
that  the  impatiSreVhercurioli^  "^  ^'^'^^  ^''^^hed, 

One  momeS  .urdy  .^^^^^^^ 

should  be  the  exertion?f  her  stJeCth  'th^t  .  '?  '^''P''*'* 
by  supernatural  means  thVi;^  ;!!^  '  "*^  ""'"'  """"ed 
throwrback^  Whh  Sis  sn^n-  .h  °"'  '"T""^  ^^^"'d  be 
confidence  did  no  tde«  veTeJ  h2™"^'°"*'*^^'  *"d  ^^ 
back  the  lid,  and  eavrto  h«^  «f!i^K^^^^  '*^°''  '^^'^ 
a  white  cotton  co^n^i^ne  proXfolS^d"  '''  "'"  °' 
one  end  of  the  chest  irundi^jS"^,  oSonT""'  *' 

wh'e'^MiS  S?  rLutl\^  ^f  F^'  -n^Hze, 
entered  the  room^'a^rjhi  w  ^""  t""^  '  '^^•"g  r«»dy 
boured  for  somT'mhut^ ^^uf^^J  '^^'  "/  '^'^^"^  hai-' 

added  the  shame  oTbd,^CST„l*;r''^''""i  ^^  *^« 
is  a  curious  old  chest  K^f?"     Vl^l^  *  ^^^'''^-    "  That 

erine  hastily  cteri^rd 'ti'r^edTwaf  S  Sl"'^'  "  ^.t 

rK^ni:?o^^fiXrijS~^^^^^^^ 

have  not  had  itmoved  bS^uTelSm?^/  ^"r  "°*'  ^"^  ^ 
be  of  use  in  holding  haS^SdbJn^e^^^  Th""'^^'  '^^^/'^^ 
that  its  weight  mSes  it  dTfficult  to  open  J'Sfa?'  ''  ^' 
however,  ,t  is  at  least  out  of  the  way  "^  ^^'  '=°"'"' 

ing^tX'htrVo^"^^^^^^  '^^"^  ^^  --  ^^-h- 

the'most  violenf  Tpatch     C^-."*^"  resolutions  with 
fear  of  being  late     ffi  in  £  /      "'^  ^""''^  ^"^ed  her 

stairs togeth^,.^^liall'^ot';Uy"uXnd^^^^^^^  '^'^ 

Tibey  was  pacing  the  drawing-room  tSwrtl^^ 

and  having,  on  the  verv  instant Tf  ?i  •  "  ^  ^^^' 

the  bell  widi  violence   orS«°n""  '"^l""«'  P""*^ 
d/recUy/"  '  ordered,      Dinner  to  be  on  table 

andt;X"dtlUll^  T"^'  n^  -hich  he  spoke, 
cemed  fo^h.  c^^^Sf^iS' d^tirg^^of,^^^^^^^ 
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General  recovering  his  politeness  as  he  looked  at  her,  spent 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  scolding  his  daughter,  for  so  foolishly 
hurrying  her  fair  friend,  who  was  absolutely  out  of  breath 
from  haste,  when  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  hurry 
in  the  world ;   but  Catherine  could  not  at  all  get  over  the 
double  distress  of  having  involved  her  friend  in  a  lecture 
•nd  been  a  great  simpleton  herself,  till  thev  were  happily 
seated  at  the  dinner-table,  when  the  General's  complacent 
•miles,  and  a  good  appetite  of  her  own,  restored  her  to 
peace.    The  dining-parlour     as  a  noble  room,  suitable  in 
Its  dimensions  to  a  much  larger  drawing-room  than  the 
one  in  common  use,  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  luxury  and 
expense  which  was  almost  lost  on  the  unpractised  eye  of 
Catherine,  who  saw  little  more  than  its  spaciousness  and 
the  number  of  their  attendants.    Of  the  former,  she  j,poke 
aloud   her  admiration;    and   the   General,   with  a   very 
gracious  countenance,  acknowledged   that  it  was  by  no 
means  an  ill-sized  room;    and   further  confessed,   that, 
though  as  careless  on  such  subjects  as  most  people,  he  did 
look  upon  a  tolerably  large  eating-room  as  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life ;  he  supposed,  however,  "  that  she  must  have 
been  used  to  much  better  sized  apartments  at  Mr  Allen's  ?  " 
"  No,  indeed,"  was  Catherine's  honest  assurance ;   "  Mr 
Allen's  dining-parlour  was  not  more  than  half  as  large ; " 
and  she  had  never  seen  so  lai^e  a  room  as  this  in  her  life. 
The  General's  good-humour  increased.    Why,  as  he  had 
luch  rooms,  he  thought  it  would  be  simple  not  to  make  use 
of  them  ;  but,  upon  his  honour,  he  believed  there  might  be 
more  comfort  in  rooms  of  only  half  their  size.    Mr  Allen's 
house,  he  was  sure,  must  be  exactly  of  the  true  size  for 
rational  happiness. 

The  evening  passed  without  any  further  disturbance,  and, 
in  the  occasional  absence  of  General  Tibey,  with  much 
positive  cheerfuhiess.  It  was  only  in  his  presence  that 
Catherine  felt  the  smallest  fatigue  from  her  journey  ;  and 
even  then,  even  in  moments  of  langour,  or  restraint,  a' sense 
<rf  general  happiness  preponderated,  and  she  could  think  of 
her  friends  in  Bath  without  one  wish  of  being  with  them. 

The  night  was  stormy  ;  the  wind  had  been  rising  at  in- 
tervals the  whole  afternoon;   and  by  the  time  the  party 
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broke  up,  it  blew  and  rained  vioIi.nfi«     r  .u    • 

crossed  tl^  hall,  listened  tothe^^^J^^st  ^h t?';  "  '^! 
awe ;   and  when  «h.  K«o,^  -1     '■'^'"P*''  ^th  sensations  of 

collection  a  countless  vanVt v  o/  .''^*>','»f ought  to  her  re- 
horrid  scenes  S tLI  h  f^^'  ^'J'''"''^  sRuations  and 
storms  ushered  in     and  „-'^'"KV  and  such 

happier  circm^s^ancL  atTendi^^e'^'en^^^^^^^  "^T  '"  '''' 
so  solemn  I    She  had   notS  tn  ^T^*  "^^  ^  *^"» 
assassins  or  drunkeiTgaKnt^  Hen^'fJ'"":  •"l'^"*^'^' 
only  in  jest  in  what  he Xd  told  h^7.K  *    "'^^'^'^  ^«" 
house  so  furnished,  and  so  ^ir^i  /hi     '  Mr'"»-    ^"  * 
to  explore  or  to  suffir   1?^     •  Si'''*  *'°"'^  ^^^«  "othing 
securely  as  if  it  had  l^en  h.r  ^^^'  «u  \^''  ^'"^'^^^  " 
•n^us  wisely  foifyti  he"    fn/"^  f^"'^  '^^  ^"""^^ton. 
she  was  enabled  2^?«"        ^'  ^  ^^':  P'-oceeded  upstairs, 
slept  ^ly  ?wo  dc^iS^Jii^  k"  perceiving  that  Miss  Tilney 
tolerably^tout  tZ     ZJ'l''  '°  ?'?'"  '^'^'-  ^o°"»  with  I 
assisted'by  th^e'cfel  bTaz^etra'S^ fi^  •Jr^''^^ 

^u^cr£tt';i„ra%retd^r^°'^^ 

shivering  in  thVcl,*^  S% ^S;  fLi^ar^rb:dV^^ 
rSffiVdte^rt  "iZ^'  ^'  -V5.e?t;>1fa:: 
%got  I  HowXd  AmtK  ?S^  T  ^y  *'°'"'"«  •"  '^ith  a 
it  had  Ln  hke'tme^he^nla^^^^^^^  ^  ''}'''  ^'  «  '    " 

such  a  night  as  t^  I  could  iStv^iJwt^^^^^^^  " 

ShTTooke^  r '  ^^!  ^  nothil^tTIL'Jn'one^""^^  '' 
seeme'd  btotiort  ctld'^ "  ,J^\^-'o.  curtain, 
the  wind  pretratin^  thr^n  k^k"°?""?  '^"^  *^«  ^'o'ence  of 
and  she  s?ept  boS?  ^d  cLeim  °'  ^-^  '*'""^"  ' 
to  assure  herself  of  1,  S^^  ^et!? l^  ''""''"'"?  I  *""*^ 
each  curtain  sawnoS^InJ^^lu^    P*^'^°"'"^^°"sly  behind 

her,  and^n  n^XZ^lZ^''^"  '°^  window-seat  to  scare 

strongest  conSo*  ^elJdWor^  tT'  ''''  '''' 

old  chest,  as  she  turneH -17^?         if?*    "^  »'^"^«  »*  ^he 

not  without  iteui^K     ^y  ^';°")  ^'^^  examination,  was 

witnout  Its  use ;  she  scorned  the  causeless  fears  of  an 
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idle  fancy,  and  began  with  a  most  happy  indifference  to 
prepare  herself  for  bed.  "  She  should  take  her  time ;  she 
should  not  hurry  herself ;  she  did  not  care  if  she  were  the 
last  person  up  in  the  house.  But  she  woiild  not  make  up 
her  fire :  that  would  seem  cowardly,  as  if  she  wished  for 
the  protection  of  light  after  she  were  in  bed."  The  fire, 
therefore,  died  away  ;  and  Catherine,  having  spent  the  best 
part  of  an  hour  in  her  »  ^mgements,  was  beginning  to  think 
of  stepping  into  bed,  wl.  i,  on  giving  a  parting  glance  round 
the  room,  she  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  high  old- 
fashioned  black  cabinet,  which,  though  in  a  situation  con- 
spicuous enough,  had  never  caught  her  notice  before. 
Henry's  words,  the  description  of  the  ebony  cabinet  which 
was  to  escape  her  observation  at  first,  immediately  rushed 
across  her ;  and  though  there  could  be  nothing  really  in  it, 
there  was  something  whimsical,  it  was  certainly  a  very  re- 
markable coincidence!  She  took  her  candle  and  looked 
closely  at  the  cabinet.  It  was  not  absolutelv  ebony  and 
gold ;  but  it  was  Japan,  black  and  yellow  Japan  of  the 
handsomest  kind ;  and  as  she  held  her  candle,  the  yellow 
had  very  much  the  effect  of  gold. 

The'  key  was  in  the  door,  and  she  had  a  strange  fancy 
to  look  into  it ;  not,  however,  with  the  smallest  expecta- 
tion of  finding  anything,  but  it  was  so  very  odd,  after  what 
Henry  had  said.  In  short,  she  could  not  sleep  till  she  had 
examined  it.  So,  placing  the  candle  with  great  caution  on  a 
chair,  she  seized  the  key  with  a  very  tremulous  hand,  and 
tried  to  turn  it ;  but  it  resisted  her  utmost  strength.  Alarmed, 
but  not  discouraged,  she  tried  it  another  way ;  a  bolt  flew, 
and  she  believed  herself  successful;  but  how  strangely 
mysterious  1  the  door  was  still  immoveable.  She  paused  a 
moment  in  breathless  wonder.  The  wind  roared  down  the 
chimney,  the  rain  beat  in  torrents  against  the  windows,  and 
everything  seemed  to  speak  the  awfulness  of  her  situation. 
To  retire  to  bed,  however,  unsatisfied  on  such  a  point,  would 
be  vain,  since  sleep  must  be  impossible  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  cabinet  so  mysteriously  closed  in  her  immediate 
vicinity.  Agaii?^  therefore,  she  applied  herself  to  the  key, 
and  after  moving  it  in  every  possible  way,  for  some  instants, 
with  the  determined  celerity  of  hope's  last  effort,  the  door 
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"^^^t^^^^^rt^^  her  heart Jeaped  with  «' 
folding  door  the  LnnH  Z-  ^"^  ^°^  open  each 

eye  could  not  discern  anySiit  mSu^  «?  H  \f^'  *'''" 
of  small  drawers  appeared  bv5^S'  *,^0"We  range 
above  and  below  them  anH^n^i!  '  ^'^  *°"*  ^er  drawers 

also  with  1<S  ;;X'  ^^e^^'aT'  I  '^f  ^°°^'  ^'°^«<J 
importance.  ^'         ^^  ""  *"  probabihty  a  cavity  of 

faiitsr^^^'rfheSttJbvt '"  T"^^  *^  -* 

ing  with  curioSfv  kL;  fi      ^^'^  °y  hope,  and  an  eye  strain- 

«^dTewT&  fc^?^,"^*  ^^^«  °^  *  draw^ 
alarm  and  ^eat^eaimr^  .K'^'^'-^/^^P^y-  ^ith  less 
a  fourth-i^?  wa!^'"^!.?  '^*  '^'''^  '^  ^*=°"d,  a  third, 
unsearcher^dTnS  one  TI^'  .k-°'  ?^  ^«  ^^^^ 
read  in  the  art  of  concL?na  „T  ""^^^  ^°""^-  Well 
false  linings  to  ?he  (W«^1h  '^."''  *^"  possibility  of 
felt  round  each  wiUi  ScTo?,  ^.  .  °*  "^'^P*-  ^"^^^  ^^  she 
in  the  middle  aloTreSS  Tl  "^  ?  ^^-  ^h*  P'^^^e 
she  had  "  never  romtSTr!?KT*u"*^'°^^^ '  ^^  though 

part  of  Se  ~i^  °' P^'^^.P"!'"''  "»"*  '"t"  «he  further 
acters  •  and  whil/Sl^  sufficed  to  ascertam  written  char- 

•««™ ,  out  there  was  no  danger  of  its  sudden 
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extinction,  it  had  yet  some  hours  to  bum ;  and  that  she 
might  not  have  any  greater  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  writing  than  what  its  ancient  date  might  occasion, 
she  hastily  snuflFed  it    Alas  I  it  was  snuffed  and  extinguished 
in  one.    A  lamp  could  not  have  expired  with  more  awful 
effect.    Catherine,  for  a  few  moments,  was  motionless  with 
horror.    It  was  done  completely ;   not  a  remnant  of  light 
m  the  vnd'  could  give  hope  to  the  rekindling  Lreath.    Dark- 
ness impenetrable  and   immoveable  filled   the  room.    A 
violent  gust  of  wind,  rising  with  sudden  fury,  added  fresh 
horror  to  the  moment.    Catherine  trembled   from   head 
to  foot.    In  the  pause  which  succeeded,  a  sound  like  re- 
ceding footsteps  and  the  closing  of  a  distant  door  struck 
on  her  affrighted  ear.    Human  nature  could  support  no 
more.    A  cold  sweat  stood  on  her  forehead,  the  manu- 
script fell  from  her  hand,  and  groping  her  way  to  the  bed, 
she  jumped  hastily  in,  and  sought  some  suspension  of  agony 
by  creeping  far  underneath  the  clothes.    To  close  her  eyes  m 
sleep  that  night  she  felt  must  be  entirely  out  if  the  question. 
With  a  curiosity  so  justly  awakened,  and  feelings  in  every 
way  so  agitated,  repose  must  be  absolutely  impossible. 
The  storm,  too,  abroad  so  dreadful  I    She  had  not  been 
used  to  feel  alarm  from  wind,  but  now  every  blast  seemed 
fraught  with  awful  intelligence.    The  manuscript  so  wonder- 
fully found,  so  wonderfully  accomplishing  the  morning's 
prediction,  how  was  it  to  be  accounted  for  ?    What  could 
It  contain  ?  to  whom  could  it  relate  ?  by  what  means  could 
It  have  been  so  long  concealed  ?  and  how  singularly  strange 
that  It  should  fall  to  her  lot  to  discover  it !    Till  she  had 
made  herself  mistress  of  its  contents,  however,  she  could  have 
neither  repose  nor  comfort ;   and  with  the  sun's  first  rays 
she  was  determined  to  peruse  it.    But  many  were  the  tedious 
hours  which  must  yet  intervene.    She  shuddered,  tossed 
about  m  her  bed,  and  envied  every  quiet  sleeper.    The  storm 
still  raged,  and  various  were  the  noises,  more  terrific  even 
than  the  wmd,  which  struck  at  intervals  on  her  startled 
ear.    The  very  curtains  of  her  bed  seemed  at  one  moment 
m  motion,  and  at  another  the  lock  of  her  door  was  agitated 
as  if  by  the  attempt  of  somebody  to  enter.    Hollow  murmurs 
seemed  to  creep  along  the  gaUery,  and  more  than  once  her 


blood  was  chilled  by  the  sound  of  distant  moans.    Hour 
after  hour  passed  away,  and  the  wearied  Gather  neh^ 
heard  three  proclaimed  by  aU  the  clocks  in  the  house 
before  the  tempest  subsided,  or  she  unknowingly  feiS 
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Tra  housemaid's   folding   back   her  window-shutters  at 
e^ht  o  clock  the  uext  day  was  the  sound  which  first  reused 

c^ulH  ?' '  ^^  '^'  ^PT'^  ^^'  'y^''  wondering  tlLtXy 
could  ever  have  been  closed,  on  objects  of  c^eeXnS? 
her  fire  was  already  burning,  and  a  bright  momJna  ^'^^ 
succeeded  the  tempest  of  the^'night.  Snta^eo^^^^h 
the  consciousness  of  existence,  returned  herrecSorof 
^e  manuscript;  and  springing  from  the  bed  i^  the  ve^ 
moment  of  the  maid's  going  awav    she  eJerlv  ^L  !^ 

falling  to  the  ground,  and  flew  back  to  enjoy  the  luxurv 
of  their  perusal  on  her  pillow.  She  now  plai^y  Lw  thX 
she  must  not  expect  a  me ..  iscript  of  equal  length  mU  th^ 
generality  of  what  she  had  shuddered  VirKoTs^^  for 
the  roll,  seenimg  to  consist  entirely  of  small  di^o  ntpH 

tT'u'^'i  f''^'"^''  ^"*  °^  '"^^^^  ^i^e,  ^d  3  less 
th^  she  had  supposed  it  to  be  at  first 

Her  greedy  eye  glanced  rapidly  over  a  page.    She  started 

DlafhrfTV  ^r^-^  "  ^'  P°^^^b^«>  °^  di?not  her  s^nS 
play  her  false  ?    An  mventory  of  linen,  in  coarse  and  mode™ 
characters,  seemed  all  that  was  before  her  !    If  th^^^S 
of  sight  might  be  trusted,  she  helTa  waslSnU  ,  bV^^^^^^ 
She  seized  another  sheet,  and  saw  the  sSne  articles  w^Th 
httle  variation ;   a  third,  a  fourth,  andTfiftrn tsentS 
no^ng  new.    Shirts,  stockings,  cVavats,  iid  wSstcoaS^ 
faced  her  m  each.    Two  others,  penned  bV  the  sanS  S' 
marked  ^  expenditure  scarcely' iKore  interring  ^W 
hair-powders,    shoe-string,    and    b— rhcs-ball  •     «nH    !^' 
larger  sheet    which  C^enclosed  tlie  rest   s  emerbv  1L' 
first  crjmp  line,  "To  poultice  chestnut  mk/e,"  a  f a^^ ^ 
bill  I    Such  was  the  collection  of  paper,  (left/  perC^as 
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she  could  then  luppose,  by  the  neghV  nee  of  a  servant  in 
the  place  whence  she  had  taken  them)  which  had  filled 
her  with  expectotion  and  alarm,  and  robbed  her  of  half  her 
mght'sresti    She  felt  humbled  to  the  dust.    Could  nS 

corner  of  it  catching  her  eye  as  she  Uy,  seemed  to  rise  up 

iLi  ??;rT  "5^"^^  u*^-  ^^'^  ^°"Jd  no''  ^  clear*? 
than  the  absurdity  of  her  recent  fancies.    To  suppose  that 

a  manuscript  of  many  generations  back  could  have  remained 

or  fil^^K  k""  ,V^T"i^  ""  '^^' »°  "^o^'^"^'  so  habitable  I 
»  .??  .  Vu  °u '"^  ^  ^^-  ^"*  ^  P*'^'  ^«  skiU  of  unlocking 
a  cabmet,  the  key  of  which  was  open  to  all.  ^ 

How  could  she  have  so  imposed  on  herself?  Heaven 
forbid  that  Hemy  Titaey  should  ever  know  her  foUy" 
And  It  was  m  a  great  measure  his  own  doing,  for  had  not 
tl...  cabinet  appeared  so  exactly  to  agree  with  his  description 
of  her  adventures,  she  should  never  have  felt  the  smallest 
curiosity  about  it.  This  was  the  only  comfort  that  occurred 
Impatient  to  get  nd  of  those  hateful  evidences  of  her  foUv* 
those  detestable  papers  then  scattered  over  the  bed  she 
rose  directly ;  and  folding  them  up  as  nearly  as  possible 
m  the  same  shape  as  before,  returned  them  to  the  same 
spot  withm  the  cabinet,  with  a  very  hearty  wish  that  no 
untoward  acadent  might  ever  bring  them  forward  again 
to  disgrace  her  even  with  herself.  ^     ' 

Why  the  locks  should  have  been  so  difficult  to  open 
°ver,  was  still  something  remarkable,  for  she  could 
nc  manage  them  with  perfect  ease.  In  this  there  was 
surely  something  mysterious,  and  she  indulged  in  the 
flattering  suggestion  for  half  a  minute,  tiU  thi?  possibility 
of  the  doors  having  been  at  first  unlocked,  and  of  beinj 
bfush    '^  ^^^^^^^'  ^"^"^  "^^°  ber  head  and  cost  her  anothS 

She  got  away  soon  as  as  she  could  from  a  room  in  which 
her   conduct   produced   such   unpleasant   reflections,   and 

•T  ^  ^  '^^^- ""'?  '^^  'P^^^  ^°  ^«  breakfast-parlour,  as 
It  had  been  pomted  out  to  her  by  Miss  Tihiey  thTeveiing 
before  Henry jv-as  alone  in  it;  and  his  immediate  hopi 
of  her  ha/ing  been  undisturbed  by  the  tempest,  with  an 
arch  reference  to  the  character  of  the  buil£ng  they  in- 
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habited,  was  rather  distressing.  For  the  world  would  she 
not  have  her  weakness  suspected;  and  yet  uneoual  ?« 
aj.  absolute  falsehood,  was'  constrained  to^cSedg^ 
that  the  wind  had  kept  her  awake  a  Uttle.    "  But  we  ha^e 

n-H'nfT'"^K?"°"'^!^  M*"  '*'"  »^«  *dded,  desiring  to  Re? 
nd  of  the  subject ;  «  and  storms  and  sleeplessness  k^noJhhS 

iwl"^?/?  °^''/  What  beautiful  hyacinths  1  iCf 
just  learnt  to  love  a  hvacinth."  "»  «   1  uave 

use7rL£*^o*^"^^*  "V  ^  '^"^^  *^"  ^°^-  Mrs  Allan 
used  to  take  pains,  year  after  year,  to  make  me  like  them  • 

W.  T'  "^'^'  ""l  ^  ^^  ^^"^  the  other  day  in  Sm 
Srteet ;  I  am  naturally  indifferent  about  flowers  " 

Vo„  hl?°''  ■''°^  ^°'''  *  hyacinth.  So  much  the  better. 
You  have  gamed  a  new  source  of  enjoyment,  and  it  is 
well  to  have  as  many  holds  upon  happiness  ij  poss ibfe 
Besides,  a  taste  for  flowers  is^ways^'desirabTe  ?a  yovS 
sex,  as  a  means  of  gettmg  you  out  of  doors,  and  tempt- 
ing you  to  more  frequent  exercise  than  you  would  oS?r- 
wise  take :  and  though  the  love  of  a  hyacinth  may  S  «3ier 
domestic^^  who  can  tell,  the  sentiment  once  rS,  buT^ou 
may  m  tmie  come  to  love  a  rose  ?  "  ^ 

nf',1^"*  ^  &  ''°\  "^^t  *°y  ^"<^^  P"«"it  to  get  me  out 
arl.n-  ??  PJ^^"r«  <rf  walking  and  breaching  frSh 
air  IS  enough  for  me,  and  in  fine  weather  I  am  out  moTre 
than  half  my  tmie  Mamma  says  I  am  never  witWn.'^ 
Ip«m^ \"'T  ^^^'  Jwwever,  I  am  pleased  that  you  have 
earat  to  love  a  hyacinth.  The  mere  habit  of^learnbg 
to  love  IS  the  thing;  and  a  teachableness  of  disposition 
ma  young  lady  is  a  great  blessing.  Has  my  sister  a  pleasant 
mode  of  mstruction  ?  "  '  '^^aouiit 

Catherine  was  saved  the  embarrassment  of  attempting 
a^  answer  by  the  entrance  of  the  General,  whose  smS 

fertm^oLl^^"^^'^^^  ^''  ""^  ^^  -^  ^^-- 

TThc  elegance  of  the  breakfast-set  forced  itself  on  Cath- 

f.  K  A  °^''''  'f  «n  they  were  seated  at  table  ;  and,  luckily. 

It  had  been  the  General's  choice.    "  He  was  enchanted 
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by  her  approbation  of  his  taste,  confessed  it  to  be  neat  and 

KounSv"'"' iS^'J  ^  ^'^^^"'^^  the  mlufacfure'^of 
Sf  Z^T^  '  ^V°'  ^^  ?"*'  *<>  ^«  uncritical  palate,  the 

TfZm  Zri^  ^''7''^'^^'  ^«  ^'^y  °f  Stafford  hire 
^H  .r  K°^  5'^'^''°  "  S^^«'  But  this  was  quite  an 
old  set,  purchased  two  years  ago.    The  manufacture  wS 

s^^^n^'T^  T'  '^'  ''""'^^^  ^^^  «««"  some  S^IutHd 

specimens  when  last  m  town,  and  had  he  not  been  oer- 

ectly  without  vanity  of  that  kind,  might  have  l^n  tempted 

to  order  a  new  set    He  trusted,  however,  thaTL  Zor- 

nimself  Cathenne  was  probably  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  did  not  understand  h4.  ^  ' 

Shortly  after  breakfast  Henry  left  them  for  Woodston 
Jil?  ^"^'"^^^'•^"ired  «d  would  keep  him  two^rS 
days.  They  all  attended  in  the  hall  to  see  him  mounthis 
horse,  and  mimediately  on  reentering  the  breakS^^-^oom 
Cathenne  walked  to  a  window  in  tiie  hope  of  ^tcS 
pother  glimpse  of  lus  figure.  "  This  is  a  SSewhaTht^ 
^Fl^S^r^^^w'^?'""'  fortitude,"  observed  the  GeS 
toEl^or.    "  Woodston  wiU  make  but  a  sombre  appearand 

.'.'  Jf/^'f  P^***y  P^^^  ** "  asJ^ed  Catherine. 
What  say  you,  Eleanor  ?    Speak  your  opinion  •    for 
ladies  can  best  teU  the  taste  of  iJdS  b  regaSS  places 
as  well  as  men.    I  think  it  would  be  acknowledge?  by  the 

Zt'TtS^  "^^  ^^^^'^  '"^y  recommendaLs.  ^fSe 
house  stands  among  fine  meadows  facing  the  south-east 
with  an  exceUent  kitchen-garden  in  the  ^me  aspect  -^e 
walls  surrounding  which  Inbuilt  and  stoS  m^S  ibo^? 
ten  yeaj^  age,    or  the  benefit  of  my  son.    It  i  a  fSv 

chiefly  my  own,  you  may  bcLive  I  take  care  that  it  shall 
not  be  a  bad  one.  Did  Hemy's  income  depenTso  2  on 
this  hving,  he  would  not  be  ill  provided  foV  Perhans^t 
may  seem  odd,  that  with  only  two  younger  children  I 
should  think  any  profession  necessary  for'^SSf and  ^/^Aiy^ 
tiiere  are  moments  when  -ve  could  ku  wish  him  diseiS 
from  every  tie  of  business.  But  though  I  may  no  eSv 
make  converts  of  you  young  ladies,  I  am  suA^ou^  fa?£e^ 
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Miss  Morland,  would  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it  expedient 
to  give  every  young  man  some  employment  The  monev 
^  notlung  it.is  not  an  object ;  but  eSiployment  is  theZrJ 
Even  Frederick,  my  eldest  son,  you  see,  who  will  perS 
mherit  «  considerable  a  landed  property  as  ^y  pS 
man  m  the  county,  has  his  profession/  *"/  Pnvate 

t«^*  "^posing  effect  of  this  last  argument  was  equal 

.he^  o'^tJ^I,!?**''  "^i  ?'  *^""^  ^^°^«  °^  h«^  being 
snewn  over  the  house,  and  he  now  offered  himself  a-  her 

conductor;   and  though  Catherine  had  hoped  t^  explore 

^TuTt^'^-^^^.^^'.  ^?  ^^"g^*«^'  i'  wa?.  proposal  S 
too  much  happmess  m  itself,  under  any  circumstonces  not 
to  be  gladly  accepted ;  for  she  had  bJen  alreTdy  e^hteen 

The  nittmg-box  just  leisurely  drawn  forth,  was  closed^A 

And  when  they  had  gone  over  the  house,  he  promised 
himself,  moreover  the  pleasure  of  accompanyS^C  nto 

^Bu^rW?,^^^'''.!:"    She  curtsied  her^c^uiescenc? 
♦hf c.  J^^P^  It  might  be  more  agreeable  to  her  to  make 

iSr  Z  if  .V  ^'?-  ^'  ^^"^^^  ""^  ^'  present  favour! 
able,  and  at  this  bme  of  year  the  uncertinty  was  very 
great  of  its  continuing  so.  Which  would  she  S^efT?  Z 
was  equally  at  her  service.  Which  did  liis  daughter  think 
would  most  accord  with  her  fair  friend's  wishes  ?  But 
MnJri^'  ^'  could  d«c  Yes,  he  certainly  rtd  n  l^ss 

If~i?.  '  •7"''  *  ^'i^^^°"'  ^*^'«  °f  "taking  use  of  the 
pr^ent  smihng  weather.  But  when  did  she  judge  IZ 
The  abbey  would  be  always  safe  and  dry.    He  Sed 

moSt^'  h1  W^S  '^'^'  '^^  Y.  ^^  »«end1^e Jilnl 
^TtS  ?  ^^/'  ^V"^"^'  *°^  Catherine,  with  a  disap- 
pomtjd  anxious  face,  began  to  speak  of  he^  unwilliiSneS 
that  he  should  be  taking  them  out  of  doors  againsTE^ 
wi'^oTbrMiLVT'"!^"^  '"-^  °'  Pleasin^her    t.tZ 

"f  Sve  ft  ^-^ll    '^'  "^"^J  "^^  '  "'^  confusion, 
1  Deaeve  it  will  be  wisest  to  take  the  .aominir  while  i> 
«  so  fine ;  and  do  not  be  uneasy  on  my  fath™  Wou^t 
he  always  walks  out  at  this  time  of  day?'  ' 
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Catherine  did  not  exacUy  know  how  this  was  to  h« 

^ere  be  any  unwillingness  on  the  General's  side  to  show 
her  over  the  abbey  ?    The  proposal  was  his  own    Td 

nSK  °^?  .^'  ^'  ^r  ^^  ^'^"^^'^  his  walkTeurW 
Neither  her  father  nor  Mr  Allen  did  so.  It  was  cer^nlv 
very  provoking     She  was  all  impatience  to  s^  the  h^use 

Henrv  h«H^''''^  .any  curiosity^^bout  the^o^ds  If 
Henry  had  been  with  them,  indeed  !  but  now  she  should 
not  know  what  was  picturesque  when  she  saw  °t     Sucf  were 

L^  b^nn!?^'  ^f  ^^^^P*  '^'"^  t°  herself  and  purjo 
her  bonnet  m  patient  discontent. 

She  was  struck,  however,  beyond  her  exnectation    hv 
the  grandeur  of  the  abbey,  as  she  saw  it  f o?  thelm  iime 

fSir?  ''''*l°I  ^'^  quadrangle,  rich  in  Gothic  oi^iamente 
stood    orward  for  admiration.    The  remainder  wT  shut 
oflf  by  knolls  of  old  trees,  or  luxuriant  plantations  ^dth« 

STe^ve'nt'^h'"/'  7^  "^"^^^  '°  ^^^  itThef^e^ut 
hJ  even  m  the  leafless  inonth  of  March.  Catherine  had  seen 
nothing  to  compare  with  it;   and  her  feelings  of  delieht 

sir^^nf T«'  "-^f  '^i^^"*  ^^*'"K  ^°^  ^y  b«" 'r  authority 
bstened  with  assentmg  gratitude,  and  it  seemed  as  if  S 
own  est-mation  of  Northanger  had  waited  unfixed^  tlS 

The  kitchen-garden  was  to  be  next  admired,  and  he  led 
the  way  to  it  across  a  small  portion  of  the  park. 

Jrir"^  °^^^  contained  in  this  garden  was  such 
as  Catherme  could  not  listen  to  without  dismay,  S 
more  Jan  double  the  extent  of  all  Mr  Allen's,  as  well  f^ 
her  father's,  including  churchyard  and  orchard.  Ille  wffl 
seemed  countless  m  numUr,  endless  in  length  ;  a  vSS 
hot-houses  seemed  to  anse  among  tiiem,  a?d  a'whole  ^rish 
to  be  at  work  witiun  tiie  enclosure.  The  General  wm 
flattered  by  her  looks  of  surprize,  which  told  h^Sost  S 
plainly,  as  he  soon  forced  her  to  teU  him  in  w^dsXt  sh^ 
had  never  seen  any  gardens  at  aU  equal  to  ?hem  b?fo  e 
and  he  ti^en  modestiy  owned  tiiat,  "^thout  any  ambition 
of  that  sort  himself,  without  any  soUcitude  ab^rit,  he 
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?^  ^w'^^u  *«n  to  *>«  unrivalled  in  the  kingdom.  If  he 
had  a  hobby-horse,  It  was  rto/.  He  loved  a  garden.  Thoueh 
wreless  enough  in  most  matters  of  eating,  he  loved  go5d 
fnnt ;  orif  he  did  not,  his  friends  and  children  did.  There 
were  great  vexations,  however,  attending  such  a  garden  as 

1  u.  ,  ^^J^^t  care  could  not  always  secure  the  most 
valuable  fruits.  The  pmery  had  yielded  only  one  hunS 
in  the  last  year.  Mr  Allen,  he  supposed,  must  feel  these 
inconveniences  as  weU  as  himself." 

'•  No,  not  at  all.    Mr  AUen  did  not  care  about  the  jrarden 
and  never  went  into  it."  g«*racn, 

wi«hi?  f  ^""jP^r*  •"»"«  of  self-satisfaction,  the  General 
^t    .  *11.*=°"^^  ^°  t^«  s«ne,  for  he  never  entered  his 

sTSt"o{iS:"L""' "  °"^  "'^  °^  °^'*'>  ^y  '"^  ^^""S 

"'^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Allen's  succession-houses  worked  ?  "  de- 
'^.  m"^  ?!f  "*?^'"*  °'  ^  O'^  M  they  entered  them. 
AII^nKo^I?  had  only  one  small  hot-house,  which  Mrs 
Allen  had  the  use  of  for  her  plants  in  winter,  and  there  was 
a  fire  m  it  now  and  then." 

"  He  is  a  happy  man  I "  said  the  General,  with  a  look  of 
very  happy  contempt. 

.„?*'^'1i**^f\*'*^  '°^  ^^^  ^^'^on,  and  led  her  under 

fn.^K.  Jr  i^l''*'.  ^**^y  '"^^  °'  «""K  and  wonder- 
ing,  he  suffered  the  girls  at  last  to  seize  the  advantage  of 
an  outer  door,  and  then  expressing  his  wish  to  examini  the 
effect  of  some  recent  alterations  about  the  tea-house,  pro- 
posed It  as  no  unpleasant  extension  of  their  walk,  if  Miss 
Morland  were  not  tired.  "  But  where  are  you  goin', 
Eleanor  ?  Why  do  you  chuse  that  cold,  damp  path  to  it  ? 
M^ss  Morland  will  get  wet.    Our  best  way  ?5  across  the 

« I^T  "*,  ^  ^^T^lt*  a  ^alk  of  mine,"  said  Miss  Tihiey, 
that  I  always  thmk  it  the  best  and  nearest  way     But 
perhaps  it  may  be  damp."  ^ 

r.yl\'^^^I^°'"7i^^  P**^  *^°"g^  »  thick  grove  of 
old  Scotch  firs  ;  and  Catherine,  struck  by  its  gloomy  aspect, 
and  eager  to  enter  it,  t  ould  not,  even  by  the  GeneVal's^dS' 
approbation,  be  I  eot  from  stepping  forward.  He  perceived 
her  mdination,  and  ha^'ing  again  urged  the  plea  S  health 
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«r3  i!^"  ^  ^^'^  ^  "^«  *"«»»«  opposition.    He 
accused  himself,  however,  from  attending  th«n :    "  iS 

^?h.n^  by  another  course."  He  turned  away;  and 
Catherme  was  shocked  to  find  how  much  her  spirits  wwe  re- 
heved  by  the  separation.  The  shock,  however/ be74  1^ 
red  than  the  rehW,  offered  it  no  injui^r ;  and  she  S  to 
talk  with  easy  gaiety  of  the  deUghtfd  melLidToJy  ^ich 
such  a  grove  inspired.  ««i«iojy  wnicn 

"I  am  particularly  fond  of  this  spot,"  said  her  companion, 
with  a  sigh.    "It  was  my  mother's  favourite  walk." 

fe.Si?'*^'?*  ^  °r*u  ^^^  ^  Tilney  mentioned  in  the 
family  before ;  and  the  interest  excited  by  this  tender  re! 

TnT^nT*  '^'r'^  '*^"  ^""^^^y  ^  ^''  ^'^^'^^d  counteract 

JS^  more  "'^  ^"'^         ^^""^  '^'  ^"^^  ^°'  *°"^^ 

"I  used  to  walk  here  so  often  with  her,"  added  Eleanor  • 

thS'??mV  ?*riT^  ^'.^^  "  ^  ^^«  'o^«d  it  sinS  At' 
that  ume,  mdeed,  I  used  to  wonder  at  her  choice.  But 
her  memory  endears  it  now." 

to"h^1,°'!f''^'J  °?r'"  'f^^^  Catlierine,  "to  endear  it 
to  her  husband  ?  Yet  the  General  would  not  enter  it " 
Miss  TUney  contmmng  sUent,  she  ventured  to  say.  "  Her 
death  must  have  ben  a  great  affliction."  ^ 

vnJrT  *^J1*  ""^  increasing  one,"  repUed  the  other,  in  a  low 
r     K  T  ] ,''"  ""^^  ^^'^  '^^en  it  happened  :    and 
Sni'lJ/f  T°?J°^  P?^P^  «  ''^^"gly  «  one  so'yourS 
11  was.      bhe  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  then  added  with 

HpnS^T,°"^^. "!!'', ^J°^^"  ^^  ^^'y  affectionate,  and 

^TLl^Z"^}  "^"^  ^''''  ^^^^  ^  "»  '"ost  thankful  for. 
It  IS  impossible  for  me  not  to  be  often  soUtary." 

^^  To  be  sure,  you  must  miss  him  very  much  " 

w«.,iH  ho°**K  "^""^^  ^''^  ^^"  ^^^ys  P^^ent ;  a  mother 
would  have  been  a  constant  friend;  her  influence  would 
have  been  beyond  all  other."  ^^^nce  wouia 

nrl^?^^""  t"^  charming  woman?    Was  she  hand- 

f  u    ,^^^  ^^^^^  »ny  picture  of  her  in  the  abbey  ?    And 

why  had  she  been  so  partial  to  that  grove  ?    Wm  it  from 
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f«rt*i^^°?i,°'  t^^^l "  "*"  ^""*>°n»  n°^  eagerly  poured 

^ed?c/^edT«^,;'?'^'  -^Cath^ri„eWe"e;tt 
"le  aeceased  Mrs  Tilney  augmented  with  every  Question 

.h/  fe?[  '^Zdia'  TH-  P'  '",  -happin^"!;  Sag"' 
WW  leit  persuaded.  The  General  certainly  had  h^n  ,;« 
unkind  husband.    He  did  not  love  hw  wV  •   co^H  k 

wr'Sl'"'^ '°^^' '"J  And^fd'e^tidsomr'ihe 
r?\  f  T"  *"  something  in  the  turk  of  his  featur^ 
which  spoke  his  not  having  Shaved  weU  to  her  ^ 

art  n?h.f ''*""'  ^  suppose,"  blushing  at  the  consummate 

^'  No     i?TJ"T°;' J  ^"^l  ''^  y°^^  father'sTcim  ?  » 
wo ,   It  waa  mtended  for  the  drawing-room  •   but  m« 
father  was  dissatisfied  with  the  paintin^SiSToT  some  time 
ow^anH  f^""-.  >°  t''^  her^eaSil'ob^n^Tfor^; 

,^,rTt/very  Iilce'::f?dfp:;ted''^S,rtr^ul5^rh°er 
husband.    He  must  have  been  dreadfully  cruel  to  her 

na^re  Zhf  S^*'^  "k?  i°"^^^  ^  '^^^  fr^'^  he^el)  the 
nature  of  the  feelings  which,  in  spite  of  aU  his  attention, 

|tu^^srhn-r-or^^^^^^^^^^ 

brought  them  du-«:tly  upon  the' General^  aSd  in  spit^of 
^  iVl'iT  '"Ir-^tion,  she  found  hei;elf  ^ab  oCed 
to  walk  with  hrni,  lis.en  to  him,  and  even  to  sS^when  h^ 
smiled     Bemg  no  longer  able,  however,  to  reS;;  ZlZ^l 

l«situde  ;  the  General  perceived  it,  and  with  a  concern  for 
her  health,  which  seemed  to  reproach  her  for  her  opinbn  of 
hun   was  most  urgent  for  returning  with  his  daueh  er  ?i 
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his  arudety  to  delay  what  she  so  much  wished  for.  stnid 
Catbenne  as  very  remarkable. 


CH^PTEI^XXIII 

An  hour  passed  away  before  the  General  came  in,  spent, 
on  the  part  of  his  young  guest,  m  no  very  favourable  c«jn- 
siderauc  of  his  character.  "This  lengthened  absence, 
these  sohtary  rambles,  did  not  speak  a  mind  at  ease,  or  a 
consaence  void  of  reproach."  At  lcn«th  he  appeared: 
and  whatever  might  have  been  the  gloo  r  o,"  his  meditations. 
he  could  still  smUe  with  tJum.  Miss  TiLev,  understanding! 
in  part,  her  friend's  curiosity  to  see  the  house,  soon  revived 
the  subject ;  and  her  father  being,  contrary  to  Catherine's 
expectations,  unprovided  with  any  pretence  for  further 
delay,  beyond  that  of  stopping  five  minutes  to  order  re- 
freshments to  be  in  the  room  by  their  return,  was  at  last 
ready  to  escort  them. 

They  set  forward ;  and,  with  a  grandeur  of  air,  a  dignified 
step  which  caught  the  eye,  but  could  not  shake  the  doubts 
of  the  well-read  Catherine,  be  led  the  way  across  the  hall 
through  the  common  drawing-room  and  one  useless  ante- 
chamber, mto  a  room  magnificent  both  in  size  and  furniture 
the  real  drawing-room,  used  only  with  company  of  conse- 

*^n*°u*'"  ^^V*^  ^*'y  "°^'®'  '^"y  Srand,  very  charming,  was 
all  that  Catherme  had  to  say,  for  her  indiscriminating  eye 
scarcely  discerned  the  colour  of  the  satin  ;  and  all  minute- 
ness of  praise,  all   praise  that  had    such    meaning,   was 
supphed  by  the  General :   the  costliness  or  elegance  ( f  any 
room's  fitting  up  could  be  nothing  to  her  ;   she  cared  for 
no  furniture  of  a  more  modem  date  than  the  fifteenth 
century.    When  the  Central  had  satisfied  his  own  curiosity 
m  a  close  examination  of  every  well-known  ornament,  they 
proceeded  to  the  Ubrary,  an  apartment,  in  its  way,  of 'equal 
magnificence,  exhibiting  a  collection  of  books,  on  which 
an  humble  man  might  have  looked  with  pride.    Catherine 
heard,  admired,  and  wondered  with  more  genuine  feeling 
than  before,  gathered  aU  that  she  could  from  this  storehouM 
of  knowledge,  by  running  over  the  tides  of  haU  a  shelf,  and 
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room*  «h»  Ko^  -  Kucnen,  the  six  or  seven 

neither  Opened  „"oJ'  «XtdT*h  "tv  toll^i  *'^ 
by  passing   A'OughTdU  M^^J,'^„';^  "d  ''-"' 

forego  the  pleasure  of  paS  out  A.  T,nS,  'J^  T"  ""' 
ceruin  information  of  VkTM^tt.  j  «"'•  '"^  *«  "ore 

doubted  nor  Tared  fOT  '^  !f,^    >j^  *"  ":'^'  ^  ""*« 
tion  to  the  Sctn°:i,S^''^S^t^^„^™?^"-n,„nic.. 

nchinthemassvwalIc!i.r,Hc«;ll     f/^'^«°  o»  the  convent, 

stoves  ancTo?ci::i^'s'r  xinrxhf S„*"^^  .^^« 

proving  hand  had  not  loitered  hen^  everv  r^L  -'^^ '  ""■ 
to  facilitate  the  labour  of  til .  i '  IR  '"odera  invention 
in  this  theSspac  ous^t^^^^^^  ^^  ^"  *d°Pted  with- 

had  failed,  his  ownTad  cSfn  Ar^  '  ^^l  ^'  ^'^^^  ^^  others 
His  endo^T^nToflhif  ^f^I?'^"''^'^^'  ^'^^^^^^^  wanted. 

placed  hirhigh^^.^rLt?act"fof  1*°^  ^*  '^^'* 
With  the  wall«  nS  ^kI^  i  !>eneiactors  of  the  convent. 

of  the  ^f^^'i^'^^ti^r^ 

on  account  of  its  decayi-  t|^quadu  igje  .naving. 

General's  father,  and  th  "''^     '^  ^ 

that  was  venerable  ce  ^l"         ^'* 
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not  only  new,  but  declared  itself  to  be  so ;  intended  only 
for  offices,  and  enclosed  behind  by  stable-yards,  no  unifonnity 
of  architecture  had   been   thought  necessary.    Catherine 
could  have  raved  at  the  hand  which  had  swept  away  what 
must  have  been  beyond  the  value  of  aU  the  rest,  for  the 
purposes  of  mere  domestic  economy ;  and  would  willimrly 
have  been  spared  the  mortification  of  a  walk  through  scen« 
«o  fallen,  had  the  General  allowed  it :  but  if  he  had  a  vanity 
It  was  m  the  arrangement  of  his  offices ;   and  as  he  was 
convinced,  that,  to  a  mind  like  Miss  Morland's,  a  view  of 
the  accommodations  and  comforts  by  which  the  labours 
of  her  mfenors  were  softened,  must  always  be  gratifying 
he  should  make  no  apology  for  leading  her  on.    They  to5c 
a  shght  survey  of  all ;  and  Catherine  was  impressed,  beyond 
her  expectation,  by  their  multiplicity  and  their  convenience. 
The  purposes  for  which  a  few  shapeless  pantries,  and  a 
comfortless  scullery,  were  deemed  sufficient  at  Fullerton 
were  here  earned  on  in  appropriate  divisions,  commodious 
and  roomy.    The  number  of  servants  continually  appearini? 
did  not  strike  her  less  than  the  number  of  the^  officw! 
Wherever  they  went,  some  pattened  girl  stopped  to  curtsey, 
or  some  footman  in  disl  ibille  sneaked  off.    Yet  this  was 
an  Abbey  I    How  iAexpressibly  different  in  these  domestic 
arrangements  from  such  as  she  had  read  aljout :  fi  am  abbeys 
and  casUes,  in  which,  though  certainly  larger  than  North- 
anger,  all  the  du-ty  work  of  the  house  was  to  done  by  two 
pau-  of  female  hands  at  the  utmost.    How  they  could  get 
through  it  all,  had  often  amazed  Mrs  Allen ;   and,  when 
Catherine  saw  what  was  necessary  here,  she  began  to  be 
amazed  herself.  * 

They  returned  to  the  hall,  that  the  chief  staircase  might 
be  ascended,  and  the  beauty  of  its  wood  and  ornamwits 
of  nch  carving  might  be  pointed  out ;  having  gained  the 
top,  they  turned  m  an  opposite  direction  from  the  gallery 
in  which  her  room  lay,  and  shortly  entered  one  on  the  same 
plan,  but  superior  in  length  and  breadth.  She  was  here 
shown  successively  into  three  large  bed-chambers,  with 
their  dressmg-rooms,  most  completely  and  handsomely 
fitted  up :  everything  that  money  and  taste  could  do,  to 
give  comfort  and  elegance  to  apartments,  had  been  bestowed 
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Fulterton."    a.   felt  ^  «n°^     .  .    <"'  '""^  '«"" 

to  aU  her  famSy  ^^  ^*"'^'  •"'^  «°  f""  of  civility 

Mi? Vit!^7ad":^cr^S^^'^^  '^'^^  <^°ors,  which 
through,  aid  seemTd^'  fSTn^^'^  .°^"'  ^"^  P^sed 
the  fi^t  door  S  Se  left  t\^^  1  ^°"^  '^^  ^by 
when  the  (^erS^ ^^  ^^'.^VlTu'' l^^V' 
and,  as  Catherine  thought  ^^Z^jf^  ^^^t^^X* 
mg  whither  she  were  S  ?^d^??/  ^^'\  ^''"^^- 
to  be  seen  ?  Had  not  SS  Vr  T  j''^'  "^^  *h«re  more 
could  be  worS  trno^:?*'^^^  ,ff^dy  ^^«"  «^  ^^t 
her  friend  might  be  dad  nf  L\«.  7  ^"^  ^^"^  "°*  ^"PPose 
exercise  ?    Mi«  Snev  drlw  S.  i"5?^^«'^t  after  so  much 

doors  were  closed  u^^t^^l^'edi'S'^^^  '"'  ^u'^^ 
seen,  in  a  momen^  gW  be^S^^'^^'  ^^°>  having 
passage,  more  nume^us  ownin^r  .nH  '  "  °^'^°'*^"'" 
mnding  staircase,  believed  Sf it  W  S'T  °'  ? 
of  something  worth  her  nnf;,v.  j  i- ,  '^thm  the  reach 
paced  back  the^ie^   fw  Y"*^  ^^^  ^  *"  '^^  unwillingly 

of  all  the  rest     IT,,  r     ^^''pho^se  than  see  all  the  finery 

such  an  exSiina^o,  w^^aS:;^?-'"'  t'''''  °^  P---4 
thing  was  certain lvf«S       »^^»tional  stimulant.    Som? 

^Spas^eT^attyl'^r^^^^^^    •*  ""V'^'  ^-^'^  ^ 
here  :    and  what  tLJS  or  twice,  could  not  mislead  her 

ofMssT^taey^L^evfT'^'/^^^'  *  ^'^°^  ^^-^tence 
we.,  they  conveyed  ;^:s''oi'i:^J.X'Z^^^ 
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It  was  no  wonder  that  the  General  should  skrink  from  the 
sight  of  such  objects  as  that  room  must  contain — a  room, 
in  all  jM-obability,  never  entered  by  him  since  the  dreadful 
scene  had  passed  which  released  his  suffering  wife,  and 
left  him  to  the  stings  of  conscience. 

She  ventured,  when  next  alone  with  Eleanor,  to  express 
her  wish  of  being  permitted  to  see  it,  as  well  as  all  the  rest 
of  that  side  of  the  house  ;  and  Eleanor  promised  to  attend 
her  there,  whenever  they  should  have  a  convenient  hour. 
Catherine  understood  her :  the  General  must  be  watched 
from  home,  before  that  room  could  be  entered.  "  It  remains 
as  it  was,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  feeling. 

"  Yes,  entireiy." 

"And  how  long  ago  may  it  be  that  your  mother 
died  ?  " 

"  She  has  been  dead  these  nine  years."  And  nine  years, 
Catherine  knew,  was  a  trifle  of  time,  compared  with  what 
generally  elapsed  after  the  death  of  an  injured  wife,  before 
her  room  was  put  to  rights. 

"  You  were  with  her,  I  suppose,  to  the  last  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Tihiey,  sighing ;  "  I  was  unfortunately 
from  home.  Her  illness  was  sudden  and  short ;  and  before 
I  arrived,  it  was  all  over." 

Catherine's  blood  ran  cold  with  the  horrid  suggestions 
which  naturally  sprang  from  these  words.  Could  it  be 
possible?  Could  Henry's  father—?  And  yet  how  many 
were  the  examples  to  justify  even  the  blackest  suspicions  I 
And  when  she  saw  hiir  in  the  evening,  while  she  worked 
with  her  friend,  slowly  ^adng  the  drawing-room  for  an  hour 
together  in  silent  thoughtfulness,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
contracted  brow,  she  felt  secure  from  all  possibility  of  wrong- 
ing him.  It  was  the  air  and  attitude  of  a  Montoni !  What 
could  more  plainly  speak  the  gloomy  workings  of  a  mind 
not  wholly  dead  to  every  sense  of  humanity,  in  its  fearful 
review  of  past  scenes  of  guilt  ?  Unhappy  man  1  And  the 
anxiousness  of  her  spirits  directed  her  eyes  towards  his 
figure  so  repeatedly,  as  to  catch  Miss  Tihiey's  notice.  "  My 
father,"  she  whispered,  "often  walks  about  the  room  in 
this  way  ;  it  is  nothing  imusual." 
"So  much  the  worse  I"  thought  Catherine:    such  ill- 
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tuned  exercise  was  of  a  ni^^  »i'»k  *i.     ^ 

of  which  made  her^le^^i^S^f  H^^f"?^  ''"^ 
among  them,  she  waTh^L  «io!rl  u  ^?™?  ^  miportance 
it  was  a  look  from^/rS^^,^^'' ]°  ^*  dismissed  ;  though 
tion  w£;rsei?Ss''^u^^f^^^^^^ 
would  have  lit  his  3wJ  S„?i  u  ^^"  ^^«  Sutler 
bidden.    The  latSr^  no.     '^•*'  ^''''*^^'  '^^  '^as  ^or- 

I  can  close  mv  eves  •  „nA  r.^  ^^thenne,     before 

affairs  of  th7nSon  f^  h£?'^?.  "^^  ^  P°'^  °^«^  ^« 

for  futtL  miSr>  " '  ""^  >"*"  P^P"^"*  ^  "St 

»ery  different  obiecT^nff^-*™"  ''™'°"8  «•>»'  »■»« 
proper  to^  rfLT  .°°^™.*'  •«"<»«  »  delay  of 
^in  Ed^'lJ  J^-i'P'  "P  '"  l"™"-  «fter  the  fJnilv 

SSe"  u'^be'^rjl^^'S''  "ir  '"^  ^'^■ 

elusion  which  nX^raTfoUoweT^.i???'  '™»  *'  "-'- 
released     Thl  «„^J^  °\  .*^"^^'  ^^«  ™ust  ere  long  be 

have  passed  nJrtK.,^'        ,  ^^®  ^"^^^  t^t  morning 
Which  ye.t,„  *e1^*t"^<^S'SS,''Tot: 
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high-arched  passage,  paved  with  stone,  which  already  she 
had  trodden  with  peculiar  awe,  she  well  remembered  the 
doors  of  which  the  General  had  given  no  account.  To  what 
might  not  these  doors  lead  ?  In  support  of  the  plausibility 
of  this  conjecture,  it  further  occurred  to  her,  that  the  for- 
bidden gallery,  in  which  lay  the  apartments  of  the  unfortun- 
ate Mrs  Tilney,  must  be,  as  certainly  as  her  memory  could 
guide  her,  exactly  over  this  suspected  range  of  cells ;  and 
the  staircase  by  the  side  of  those  apartments  of  which 
she  had  caught  a  transient  glimpse,  communicating  by  some 
secret  means  with  those  cells,  might  well  have  favoured 
the  barbarous  proceedings  of  her  husband.  Down  that 
staircase  she  had  perhaps  been  conveyed  in  a  state  of  well- 
prepared  insensibility. 

Catherine  sometimes  started  at  the  boldness  of  her  own 
surmises,  and  sometimes  hoped  or  feared  that  she  had  gone 
too  far ;  but  they  were  supported  by  such  appearances  as 
made  their  dismissal  impossible. 

The  side  of  the  quadrangle,  in  which  she  supposed  the 
guilty  scene  to  be  acting,  being,  according,  to  her  belief 
just  opposite  her  own,  it  struck  her  that,  if  judiciously 
watched,  some  ray?  of  light  from  the  General's  lamp  might 
glimmer  through  the  lower  windows,  as  he  passed  to  the 
prison  of  his  wife ;  and,  twice  before  she  stepped  into  bed, 
she  stole  gently  from  her  room  to  the  corresponding  window 
m  the  gallery,  to  see  if  it  appeared,  but  all  abroad  was  dark, 
and  It  must  yet  be  too  early.     The  various  ascending  noises 
convinced  her  that  the  servants  must  still  be  up.    Till 
midnight,  she  supposed  it  would  be  in  vain  to  watch ;  but 
then,  when  the  clock  had  struck  twelve,  and  all  was  quiet, 
she  would,  if  not  appalled  by  darkn^.i,  steal  out  and  look 
once  more.    The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  Catherine  had 
been  half  an  hour  asleep. 


CH^PTE'R^XXIV 

The  next  day  afforded  no  opportunity  for  the  proposed 
examination  of  the  mysterious  apartments.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  the  whole  time  between  momii^  and  afternoon  service 
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was  required  by  the  General  in  exercise  abroad  or  eatimr 
cold  meat  at  home ;  and  gT«it  as  was  Catherine's  LS 
^Lr^^""  '^  "*?  n"*'  to  a  wish  of  exploring  Them 
^  InH^''  ""^T  u^  '^V*'^'"^  ^^^  of  the  sky  l^tween 
s^oJJi  T"  "l?^*  7  ^  *^*  y'^t  ™°r«  Partial  though 
stronger  Ulummation  of  a  treacherous  lamp     The   dav 
was   umnarked,   therefore,   by   anything  T^nterest   her 
unagination  beyond  the  sight  of  a  very  elegant  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Mrs  Tilney,  which  umnediately ToS 
the    amily  pew      By  that  her  eye  was  instantly  S 
a^d  long  retained ;  and  the  perusal  of  the  highl/sSed 
epitaph  in  which  every  virtue  was  ascribed  to  her  bylhe 
inconsolable  husband,  who  must  have  been  in  some  wav 
or  other  her  destroyer,  affected  her  even  to  te^  ^ 

sh^  h?lh£'f  "^^  ^^"^  "^"^^  ^"^h  »  monument, 
snould  be  able  to  face  it,  was  not  perhaps  verv  stran«r«' 

and  yet  that  he  could  sit  so  boldircouSted^tWn  iS 
^rXn'^.'^if  ""^'^^  an  air,  look  so  fearTll^Zind^ 
S'^'tn^lSf  '.h°"Jd„«^«^  «nter  the  church,  seemed  wonder- 
fiJ  to  Cathenne.  Not  however,  that  many  instances  of 
bemg  equally  hardened  in  guik  might  not^bTp^dTceS 
She  could  remember  dozens  who  had  persevered  be^nr* 
possible  vice,  gomg  on  from  crime  tTcrime,  murdeS 
whomsoever  they  chose,  witt.out  feeling  of  huSTS 

Sl,Lf  ;i'^°^'°^i''"'^  °^*  religi^retiremTnTcTosS 
their  black  career.  The  erection  of  the  monument  iS 
could  not  m  the  smallest  degree  affect  her  doubte  of  S 
Tihiey's  actud  decease.    Were  she  even  to  descend  inS 

wereTe^'thoT^:^  ''''  f""^  "^l^^  '"PP^^^  ^  '"-""«? 
were  sne  to  behold  the  cofiin  m  which  thev  were  snJH  *« 

be  enclosed,  what  could  it  avail  in  such  a^^e  TlZtnl 
had  read  too  much  not  to  be  perfectly  aware  of ^eea^ 
with  which  a  waxen  figure  ndght  be  introduced  anH^ 
supposititious  funeral  cwried  on.  '"^"^^^^ced,  and  a 

The   succeeding   morning   promised   something    better 
The  General's  early  walk,  ill-timed  as  it  was  in  e^ry  otS 

£  out'^^irr'^^''  I'^V   ^^  "^»  «»»«  knew'U'^S 
be  out  of  the  house,  she  directly  proposed  to  Miss  ^\rZ 

the  ax:comphshment  of  her  proLi^.    Eleanor  wS  S 
to  obhge  her;  and  Catherine^eminding  her  «  Zy  w«t 
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of  another  promise,  their  first  visit  in  consequence  was 
to  the  portrait  in  her  bed-chamber.  It  represented  a 
very  lovely  woman,  with  a  mUd  and  pensive  countenance, 
justifymg  so  far,  the  expectations  of  its  new  observer- 
but  tiiey  were  not  in  every  respect  answered,  for  Catherine 
had  depended  upon  meeting  with  features,  air,  complexion, 
that  should  be  the  very  counterpart,  the  very  image  if 
not  of  Henry's,  of  Eleanor's ;  the  only  portraits  of  which 
she  had  been  m  the  habit  of  thinking,  bearing  always  an 
equal  resemblance  of  mother  and  child.  A  face  once  taken 
was  taken  for  generations.  But  here  she  was  obliged 
to  look,  and  consider,  and  study  for  a  likeness.  She  con- 
templated It,  however,  in  spite  of  this  drawback,  with  much 
emotion ;  and,  but  for  a  yet  stronger  interest,  would  have 
left  It  unwilhngly. 

Her  agitation,  as  they  entered  the  great  gaUery,  was 
too  great  for  any  endeavour  at  discourse ;  she  could  only 
look  at  her  companion.    Eleanor's  countenance  was  de- 
jected, yet  sedate ;   and  its  composure  spoke  her  enured 
to  aU  the  gloomy  objects  to  which  they  were  advancing 
Agam  she  passed  tt.rough  the  folding-doors,  again  her  hand 
was  upon  the  important  lock,  and  Catherine,  hardly  able  to 
breathe,  was  turning  to  close  the  former  with  fearful  caution 
when  the  figure,  the  dreaded  figure  of  the  General  himself 
at  the  further  end,  of  the  gallery  stood  before  her  I    The 
name  of  "  Eleanor  "  at  the  same  moment,  in  his  loudest 
tone,  resounded  through  the  building,  giving  to  his  daughter 
the  first  mrimation  of  his  presence,  and  to  Catherine  terror 
upon  terror.    An  attempt  at  concealment  had  been  her 
first  mstinctive   movement  on  perceiving   him,  yet  she 
could  scarcely  hope  to  have  escaped  his  eye  j   and  when 
her  fnend,  who  with  an  apologizing  look  darted  hastily 
by  her,  had  joined  and  disappeared  with  him,  she  ran  for 
safety  to  her  own  room,  and,  locking  herself  in,  believed 
that  she  should  never  have  courage  to  go  down  again.    She 
remamed  there  at  least  an  hour,  in  the  greatest  agitation 
deeply  commiserating  the  state  of  her  poor  friend,  and 
expecting  a  summons  herself  from   the   angry   General, 
to  attend  him  in  his  own  apartment    No  summons,  how- 
ever, amved ;  and  at  last,  on  seeing  a  carriage  drive  up 
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to  the  Abbey,  she  was  emboldened  to  descend  and  meet 
hun  under  the  protection  of  visitors.  The  breakfast-room 
was  gay  with  comjMuiy ;  and  she  was  named  to  them  by 

tl.  Z^"^  *?•?*  '"'",1  °'  ^'  ^^.y^^ht^r,  in  a  complimen- 
tary Style  which  so  well  concealed  his  resentful  ire,  as  to 

Elinnr^J^K    '"""'*  '' J^^  "^  "'*  ^°^  ^^«  P'-^^^^t.      And 

tleanor,  with  a  comniand  of  countenance  which  did  honour 
to  her  concern  for  his  character,  taking  an  early  occasion 

note     she  began  to  hope  that  she  had  either  been  unseen 

5l  cif  ^^f^',?''  ^^  ^°'"  ^™*  consideration  of  policy 
she  should  be  allowed  to  suppose  herself  so.      UportlSs 
trust  she  dared  still  to  remain  in  his  presence  ^ter  the 
company  left  them,  and  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  it 
tn  *  ,Sni  '^'^  ,°'  *!^  morning's  reflections,  she  came 

KHir^J^°",  ""^  "^^'"«  ^"  ""^^  »*t«°Pt  ^  the  fore- 
bidden  door  alone.    It  would  be  much  better  in  every 
respect  that  Eleanor  should  know  nothing  of  the  mattef 
To  involve  her  m  the  danger  of  a  second  detection,  t^^S 
her  into  an  apartment  which  must  wring  her  hem  could 
not  be  the  office  of  a  friend.    The  Genet's  uS  ^er 
could  not  be  to  herself  what  it  might  be  to  a  daugS 
"l»^\d.«?>  ^  thought  the  exambation  itself  would  be 
wn,l  *^  »^*°'r,  »f  ™*de   without  any   companion.    It 
would  be  mpcisible  to  explain  to  Eleanor  the  suspicions 
from  which  the  other  had,  in  afl  likelihood,  been  wS 
happily  exempt ;  nor  could  she  therefore,  in  her  presence^ 
search  for  those  proofs  of  the  General's  cruelty!  Xh' 
however  they  might  yet  have  escaped  discovery,  she  felt 

^±.'  "i  ^'^^""^  ^'^"^  ^°^^^i"  the  shai^  of  some 
fragmented  journal,  continued  to  the  last  gasp!^  Of  the 
way  to  the  apartment  she  v/as  now  perfectly  mistress, 
and  as  she  wished,  to  ,et  it  ..ver  befo^ Rent's  return 
who  wa5  expected  on  the  nouow,  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.    The  day  was  bright,  her  courage  high  ;  at  four  o'ckxdc 
the  sun  was  now  two  hours  above  the  horizon,  and  it  would 
be  only  her  retiring  to  dress  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual 
«ri.™^*       i  ^  Catherine  found  herself  alone  in  the 
gallery  before  the  clocks  had  ceased  to  strike.    It  was  no 
time  for  thought:   she  hurried  on,  sUpped  with  the  least 
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possible  noise   through  the  folding  doors,  and  without 
stopping  to  look  or  breathe,  rushed  forward  to  the  one 
in  question.    The  lock  yielded  to  her  hand,  and  luckily 
with  no  sullen  sound  that  could  alarm  a  human  being 
On  tiptoe  she  entered :   the  room  was  before  her :   butit 
was  some  minutes  before  she  could  advance  another  step. 
She  beheld  what  fixed  her  to  the  spot,  and  agitated  evenr 
feature     She  saw  a  large,  weU-proportioned  apartment, 
an  handsome  dimity  bed,  arranged  as  unoccupied,  with 
an  housemaid's  care,  a  bright  Bath  stove,  mahogany  ward- 
robes and  neatly-painted  chairs,  on  which  the  warm  beams 
of  a  western  sun  gaily  poured  through  two  sash  windows. 
Catherine  had  expected  to  have  her  feehngs  worked,  and 
worked  they  were.    Astonishment  and  doubt  first  seized 
them,  and  a  shortly  succeeding  ray  of  common  sense  added 
some  bitter  emotions  of  shame.    She  could  not  be  mis- 
taken as  to  the  room  ;  but  how  grossly  mistaken  in  every- 
thing else,  m  Miss  Titaey's  meaning,  in  her  own  calculation  I 
This  apartment,  to  which  she  had  given  a  date  so  ancient,  a 
position  so  awful,  proved  to  be  one  end  of  what  the  General's 
father  had   built    There  were  two  other  doors  in  the 
chamber,  leading  probably  into  dressing-closets,  but  she 
had  no  mchnation  to  open  either.    Would  the  veU  in  which 
M«  Tilney  had  last  walked,  or  the  volume  in  which  she 
had  last  read,  remain  to  tell  what  nothing  else  was  aUowed 
to  whisper  ?    No ;  whatever  might  have  been  the  General's 
crimes,  he  had  certainly  too  much  wit  to  let  them  sue  for 
detection.    She  was  sick  of  exploring,  and  desired  but  to 
be  safe  in  her  own  room,  with  her  own  heart  only  privy 
to  Its  folly,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  retreating  as  softly 
as  she  had  entered,  when  the  sound  of  footsteps,  she  could 
hardly  tell  where,  made  her  pause  and  tremble.    To  be 
found  there,  even  by  a  servant,  would  be  unpleasant,  but 
by  the  General  (and  he  seemed  always  at  hand  when  least 
wanted)  much  worse.    She  listened,  the  sound  had  ceased, 
and  resolving  not  to  lose  a  moment  she  passed  through 
and  closed  the  door.    At  that  instant  a  door  undemeiUh 
was  hastily  opened,  some  one  seemed  with  swift  steps  to 
ascend  the  stairs,  by  the  head  of  which  she  had  yet  to  pass 
before  she  could  gain  the  gaUery.    She  had  no  powerto 
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nj(w.    With  a  feeJing  of  terror  not  very  definable,  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  staircase,  and  in  a  few  moments  it 
gave  Hemy  to  her  view.    "  Mr  Tilney  ?  "  she  exclaimed 
ma  voice  of  more  than  common  astonishment    He  looked 

t^^W^  !^'  "  ifT*  ^  '  "  *^«  «>"tinued,  not  attend 
^  to  his  address,  how  came  you  here  ?  How  came  you 
up  that  staircase  ?  "  ' 

"  How  came  I  up  that  staircase  ?  "  he  replied,  greatly 
surprized.  Because  it  is  my  nearest  way  from  the  stable- 
J"it?^'"^  °''°  chamber;   and  why  should  I  not  come 

Catherine  recollected  herself,  blushed  deeply,  and  could 
say  no  more.  He  seemed  to  be  looking  in  her  countenance 
lor  that  explanation  which  her  lips  did  not  afford  She 
TZ^  °n  towards  the  gallery.  "  And  may  I  not.  'in  my 
turn,  said  he,  as  he  pushed  back  the  folding  doors.  "  ask 
how  you  came  here?  This  passage  is  at  llkst  as  extra- 
ordinary a  road  from  the  breakfast-parlour  to  your  apart- 
ment, as  that  staircase  can  be  from  the  stables  to  mine." 
I  have  been,"  ^d  Catherine,  looking  down,  "  to  see 
your  mother's  room."  ' 

to'be^Ln  t?e«  ?  "°°"  '    ^  "^"^  "^"^  extraordinary 

"  No,  nothing  at  aU.  I  thought  you  did  not  mean  to 
come  back  till  to-morrow."        ^      '  ««*  tu 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  return  sooner,  when 
I  went  away ;  but  three  hours  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
findmg  nothing  to  detam  me.  You  look  pale.  I  am  afraid 
I  alanned  you  by  running  so  fast  up  those  stairs.  Perhaps 
you  did  not  know— you  were  not  aware  of  their  leading 
irom  the  offices  m  common  use  ?  " 

ride  ?"  ^  ''^  °°**  ^°"  ^^^  ^^  *  "'^'^  ^®  ^*y  '°^  yo"' 
.  "  Very ;  and  does  Eleanor  leave  you  to  find  your  way 
mto  all  the  rooms  m  the  house  by  yourself  ?  " 

«„"c^'  T'  *^!.  ^^^^^"^  "**  °^""  ^e  greatest  part 
on  Saturday  and  we  were  coming  here  to  these  roo^, 
but  only"  (droppmg  her  voice),  "your  father  wasTtii 

"And  that  prevented  you,"  said  Hemy,  earnesUy  re- 
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garding  her.    "Have  you  looked  into  all  the  rooms  in 
that  passage  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  only  wanted  to  see—  Is  not  it  very  late  ?  I 
must  go  and  dress." 

"  It  is  only  a  quarter  past  four  "  (shewing  liis  watch) ; 
"and  you  are  not  now  in  Bath.  No  theatre,  no  rooms 
to  prepare  for.  Half  an  hour  at  Northanger  must  be 
enough." 

She  could  not  contradict  it,  and  therefore  suffered  her- 
self to  be  detained,  though  her  dread  of  further  questions 
made  her,  for  the  first  time  in  their  acquaintance,  wish 
to  leave  him.  They  walked  slowly  up  the  gallery.  "  Have 
you  had  any  letter  from  Bath  since  I  saw  vou  ?  " 

"  No,  and  I  am  very  much  surprized.  Isabella  promised 
so  faithfully  to  write  directly." 

"Promised  lo  faithfuUy  I  A  faithful  promise  I  That 
puzzles  me.  I  have  heard  of  a  faithful  performance ;  but 
a  faithful  promise— the  fidelity  of  promising  t  It  is  a 
power  little  knowing  worth,  however,  since  it  can  deceive 
and  pain  you.  My  mother's  room  is  very  commodious, 
is  it  not?  Large  and  cheerful  looking,  and  the  dressing- 
closets  so  well  disposed.  It  always  strikes  me  as  the  most; 
comfortablf  apartment  in  the  house ;  and  I  rather  wonde- 
that  Eleanor  should  not  take  it  for  her  own.  She  sent  you 
to  look  at  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"It  has  been  your  own  doing  entirelv  ? "  Catherine 
said  nothing.  After  a  short  silence,  during  which  he  had 
closely  observed  her,  he  added:  "As  there  is  nothing 
in  the  room  in  itself  to  raise  curiosity,  this  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  sentiment  of  respect  for  my  mother's  character, 
as  described  by  Eleanor,  which  does  honour  to  her  memory! 
The  world,  I  believe,  never  saw  a  better  woman.  But  it 
is  not  often  that  virtue  can  boast  an  interest  such  as  this. 
This  domestic,  unpretending  merits  of  a  person  never- 
known,  do  not  often  create  that  kind  of  fervent,  \enerating 
tenderness  which  would  prompt  a  visit  like  yours.  Eleanor 
I  suppose,  has  ulked  of  her  a  great  deal  ?  "  ' 

"  Yes,  a  great  deal.    That  is— no,  not  much,  but  what 
she  did  say,  was  v<iry  interesting.    Her  dying  so  suddenly  " 
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(•lowly,  and  with  hesitation  it  was  sooki-n^   "  -«^ 

malady  .tsdf  ope  from  which  she  ^' SSn  "  uff^L,  ^! 
bilious  fever :  its  cause  therefore  constitution^  O^  \k. 
thud  day,  m  short,  as  K>on  a.  she  coiUd  2  pr^ailed  on  f 
physiaan  attended  her  :  a  verv  resrJrf-KL*^  f  °'  * 

tun,  o^y  to  s«  h^Tjh^^  L'",Sb;.^'^«  "  "  "■ 
"  r;;r  rr  '•*"-■><'  Catherine  "  wm  fe  afflicted  ?  " 

«  well  «  it  w«  po^ibteforlii"",^'  wrLSl^.T'Sl' 
you  know,  the  same  tenderness  of  disposition -IL?  ^I 
not  pretend  to  say  that  whileTh.  ^^li'T     •  v  '"''  '  '^ 

have'^had  much  to'lS^^t^^lX  1^;:?'n;i°n?e'd°£' 
his  judgment  never  did.    His  vSue  nf  kl?^  ^  ^  •    ^' 

TX^.  ""^  p-«"«>fy,  S';;:^'"4's,sTyTe; 

M^Vh:^„rharhS^«-;s^'°s:?i,Tr 

Und,  cons.der  the  dre^iful  oaL.  of  the  suM^fj,  Jl^ 
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entertained.  What  have  you  been  judging  from  ?  Re. 
member  the  country  and  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Re- 
member that  we  are  English:  that  we  are  Christians. 
G>nsuit  your  own  understanding,  your  own  sense  of  the 
probable,  your  own  observation  of  what  is  passing  around 
you.  Does  our  education  prepare  us  for  such  atrocities  ? 
Do  our  laws  connive  at  them  ?  Could  they  be  perpetrated 
without  being  known  in  a  country  like  this,  where  social 
and  literary  intercourse  is  on  such  a  footii^ ;  where  every 
man  is  surrounded  by  a  neighbourhood  of  voluntary  spies ; 
and  where  roads  and  newspapers  lay  everything  open  ? 
Dearest  Miss  Morland,  what  ideas  have  you  been  admitting  ?  " 
They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  gallery  ;  and  with  tears 
of  shame  she  ran  oSL  to  her  own  room. 


CHaPTE%  XXV 

Thb  visions  of  romance  were  over.  Catherine  was  com- 
pletely awakened.  Henry's  address,  short  as  it  had  been, 
had  more  thoroughly  opened  her  eyes  to  the  extravagance 
of  her  late  fancies  than  all  their  several  disappointments 
had  done.  Most  grievously  was  she  humbled.  Most 
bitterly  did  she  cry.  It  was  not  only  with  herself  that  she 
was  sunk,  but  viith  Henry.  Her  folly,  which  now  seemed 
even  criminal,  was  all  exposed  to  him,  and  he  must  despise 
her  for  ever.  The  liberty  which  her  imagination  had  dared 
to  take  with  the  character  of  his  father,  could  he  ever  for- 
give it  ?  The  absurdity  of  her  curiosity  and  her  fears,  could 
they  ever  be  forgotten  ?  She  hated  herself  more  than  she 
could  express.  He  had,  she  thought  he  had,  once  or  twice 
before  this  fatal  morning,  shewn  something  like  affection 
fQr  her.  But  now— in  short,  she  made  herself  as  miserable 
as  possible  for  about  half  an  hour,  went  down,  when  the 
clock  struck  five,  with  a  broken  heart,  and  could  scarcely 
give  an  intelligible  answer  to  Eleanor's  inquiry  if  she  was 
well.  The  formidable  Henry  soon  followed  her  into  the 
room,  and  the  only  difference  in  his  behaviour  to  her  was, 
that  he  paid  her  rather  more  attention  than  usual.    Cath- 
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erine  had  never  wanted  comfort  more,  and  he  looked  at 
It  he  was  aware  of  it. 
The  evening  wore  away  with  no  abatement  of  this  soothine 

wanquilhty  She  did  not  learn  either  to  forget  or  defend 
the  past ;  but  she  learned  to  hope  that  it  would  never 
transpu-e  farther,  and  that  it  might  not  cost  her  Henrv's 

InM^  o  r"^  '"^  causeless  terror  felt  and  done,  nothing 
could  ihorUy  be  clearer,  than  that  it  had  been  all  a  voluntary, 
self^reated  delusion,  each  trifling  drtumstance  receiving 
importBiice  frona  an  unagination  resolved  on  alarm,  and 
everything  forced  to  bend  to  one  purpose  by  a  mind  ^hich, 

t^n^S"  •'S,'^^**  *J!  '^^^>  ^^  beer  crai^ing  to  be  frigh- 
tened.   She  remembered  with  what  feelings  she  had  pre- 

frS!;  ?'  \^j''i'^*  ''^  Northanger.  She  saw  thatUic 
mfatuation  had  been  created,  the  mischief  settled,  long 

^tll  i^^^  ^.*^.'  *°^  ''  "^"^^^  as  if  the  whoS 

«K^  K  ^  ^S'^^u***  ^*.  *"^"^"^«  °^  ^'  »ort  of  reading 
which  she  had  there  indulged.  * 

_   Charming  as  were  all  Mrs  Radcliffe's  works,  and  charm- 
ing  even  as  were  the  works  of  all  her  imitators,  it  wa.s  not 
m   hem  perhaps  that  human  nature,  at  least  in  the  midland 
i  ,  ries  of  England,  was  to  be  looked  for.    Of  the  Alps 
■•"  .    yrenees,  with  their  pine  forests  and  their  vices,  they 
vi;.::i,  give  a  faithful  delineation;  and  Italy,  Switzerland. 
:j!:    ;v.  South  of  France,  might  be  as  fruitful  in  horrors 
a:  '  cy  were  there  represented.    Catherine  dared  not  doubt 
0   /o'^^d  her  own  country,  and  even  of  that,  if  hard  pressed, 
^   uld  have  yielded  the  northern  and  western  extremities 
but  m  the  centra'  part  of  England  there  was  surely  some 
security  for  the  existence  even  of  a  wife  not  beloved,  in 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  manners  of  the  age     Murder 
was  not  tolerated,  servants  were  not  slaves,  Ind  neither 
poison  nor  sloping  potions  to  be  procured,  like  rhubarb 
from    every   druggist.    Among    the   Alps   and    Pyrenees 
perhaps,   t  :ere  were  no   mixed   characters.    There,   such 
^  were  not  ^  spotless  as  an  angel,  might  have  the  dis- 
positions of  a  fiend.    But  m  England  it  was  not  so  ;  among 
the  Enghsh,  she  beheved,  m  their  hearts  and  habits,  there 
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was  a  general  though  unequal  mixture  of  good  and  bad. 
Upon  this  conviction,  she  would  not  be  surprized  if  even 
in  Henry  and  Eleanor  Tilney  some  slight  imperfection 
might  hereafter  appear ;  and  upon  this  conviction  she  need 
not  fear  to  acknowledge  some  actual  specks  in  the  character 
of  their  father,  who,  though  cleared  from  the  grossly  in- 
jurious suspicions  which  she  must  ever  blush  to  have 
entertained,  she  did  believe,  upon  serious  consideration, 
to  be  not  perfectly  amiable. 

Her  mind  made  up  on  these  several  points,  and  her 
resolution  formed,  of  always  judging  and  acting  in  future 
with  the  greatest  good  sense,  she  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  forgive  herself  and  be  happier  than  ever ;  and  the  lenient 
hand  of  time  did  much  for  her  by  insensible  gradations 
in  the  course  of  another  day.  Henry's  astonishing  gener- 
osity and  nobleness  of  conduct,  in  never  alluding  in  the 
slightest  way  to  what  had  passed,  was  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  her  ;  and  sooner  than  she  could  have  supposed 
it  possible,  in  the  beginning  of  her  distress,  her  spirits  be- 
came absolutely  comfortable,  and  capable,  as  heretofore, 
of  continual  improvement  by  anything  he  said.  There 
were  still  some  subject^  indeed,  under  which  she  believed 
they  must  always  tremble  ;  the  mention  of  a  chest  or  a 
cabinet,  for  instance,  and  she  did  not  love  the  sight  of  japan 
in  any  shape  :  but  even  she  could  allow  that  an  occasional 
memento  of  past  folly,  however  painful,  might  not  be 
without  use. 

The  anxieties  of  common  life  began  soon  to  succeed 
to  the  alarms  of  romance.  Her  desire  of  hearing  from  Isabella 
grew  every  day  greater.  She  was  quite  impatient  to  know 
how  the  Bath  world  went  on,  and  how  the  Rooms  were 
attended  ;  and  especially  was  she  anxious  to  be  assured 
01  Isabella's  having  matched  some  fine  netting  cotton, 
on  which  she  had  left  her  intent;  and  of  her  continuing 
on  the  best  terms  with  James.  Her  only  dependence  for 
information  of  any  kind  was  on  Isabella.  James  had  pro- 
tested against  writing  to  her  till  his  return  to  Oxford ; 
and  Mrs  Allen  had  given  her  no  hopes  of  a  letter  till  she 
had  got  back  to  Fullerton.  But  Isabella  had  promised 
and  promised  again ;  and  when  she  promised  a  tiling  slie 
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A^°l^l  '""'^^^^'^e  mornings  Catherine  wondered  over 
tihe  repetition  of  a  disappointment  which  each  mor^r,S 
became  more  severe ;  but  on  the  tenth,  when  she  «3 
the  breakfast-room,  her  first  object  was  a  letter  hdd  out 
*>y  .Henry's  willmg  hand.  She  thanked  him  «  hiartit 
as  If  he  had  written  it  himself.  "  'Tis  onlv  fr^m  Smes 
however,"  as  she  looked  at  the  direction.  ShT  ooeTed 
It:  It  was  from  Oxford;    and  to  this  purpose:!  ^ 

"Dear  Catherine— Though,  God  knows  with  UftT. 
.nclmation  for  writing.  I  think  it  my  duty  totell  y.u  hit 
eveiy thing  is  at  an  end  between  Miss^Thorprand  me 
I  SlI  nn."'^^^ -^  y^t^TA^Y,  never  to  see  dtheTagaT 
vou^Lr  V  ''  f  °  Pl^^"^^'  they  would  only Vn 
you  more.  You  will  soon  hear  enough  from  another  Quarter 
to  know  where  lies  the  blame;  and'l  hope  -^U  acquk  your 
brother  everything  but  the  folly  of  tio  easily  thinS 

m  time  !  But  it  is  a  heavy  blow  I  After  mv  father's 
consent  had  been  so  kindly  given-but  no  m?re  TZs 
She  has  made  me  miserable  for  ever  I  Let  me  soon  S 
from  you,  dear  Catherine ;  you  are  my  only  Wend  vZ 
love  I  do  build  upon.  I  wish  your  Visit  at  NorthaS 
may  be  over  before  Captain  Tilney  makes  his  en^^eS 
known,  or  you  will  be  uncomfortably  circumstanced^  Poor 
Thorpe  is  m  town :   I  dread  the  sight  of  him  •   iS  honl^t 

\ZlrtVf  '?  Tt    '  ^-  --tten  to  hi^andTy 
father     Her  duplicity  hurts  me  more  than  all  •    till  the 

much  attached  to  me  as  ever,  and  laughed  at  my  feare 
I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  long  I  borl  with  it     but  7f 
ever  man  had  reason  to  believe  himself  Jed,      ;as  diat 
man     I  cannot  understand,  even  now,  wha    sh»  woufd 
be  at  for  there  could  be  no  need  of  m^  being  ph> Td  off 

LT^'n.'  ^  u  '''"'■',  ""^  "^""^y-    ^^^  P^'-ted  at  iJt  Sy  mutual 
wnsent     Happy  for  me  had  we  never  met !    I  c^n  never 
«pect  to  know  such  another  woman  !    Dearest  Catherine 
beware  how  you  give  your  heart-Believe  me  &c  "         ' 
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Catherine  had  not  read  three  lines  before  her  sudden 
change  of  countenance,  and  short  exclamations  of  sorrow- 
uig^  wonder,  declared  her  to  be  receiving  unpleasant  news  • 
and   Henry,  earnestly  watching  her  through  the  whole 
tetter,  saw  plainly  that  it  ended  no  better  than  it  began 
He  was  prevented,  however,  from  even  looking  his  surprize 
by  his  father's  entrance.    They  went  to  br**akfast  directly  • 
but  Catherine  could  hardly  eat  anything.    Tears  filled  her 
eyes,  and  even  ran  down  her  cheeks  as  she  sat    The  letter 
was  one  moment  in  her  hand,  then  in  her  lap,  and  then 
in  her  pocket ;   and  she  looked  as  if  she  knew  not  what 
she  did.    The  General,  between  his  cocoa  and  his  news- 
paper, had  luckily  no  leisure  for  noticing  her ;   but  to  the 
other  two  her  distress  was  equally  visible.    As  soon  as  she 
dared  leave  the  table,  she  hurried  away  to  her  own  room  • 
but  the  housemaids  were  busy  in  it,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  come  down  again.    She  turned  into  the  drawing-room 
for  privacy,  but  Henry  and  Eleanor  had  likewise  retreated 
thither,  and  were  at  that  moment  deep  in  consultation 
about  her.    She  drew  back,  trying  to  beg  their  pardon, 
but  was,  with  gentle  violence,  forced  to  return ;   and  the 
others  withdrew,  after  Eleanor  had  affectionately  expressed 
a  wish  of  being  of  use  or  comfort  to  her. 

After  half  an  hour's  free  indulgence  of  grief  and  reflection. 
Catherine   felt   equal   to   encountering   her   friends:  but 
whether  she  should  make  her  distress  known  to  them  was 
ajiother  consideration.    Perhaps,  if  particularly  questioned 
she  might  just  give  an  idea— just  distantly  hint  at  it-- 
but  not  more.    To  expose  a  friend,  such  a  friend  as  Isabella 
had  been  to  her ;   and  then  their  own  brother  so  closely 
concerned  in  it  I    She  believed  she  must  wave  the  subiert 
altogether.    Hemy  and  Eleanor  were  by  themselves  in 
the  breakfast-room ;   and  each,  as  she  entered  it,  looked 
at  her  anxiously.    Catherine  took  her  place  at  the  table 
and,  after  a  short  silence,  Eleanor  said,  "No  bad  news 
from    Fullerton,   I   hope?    Mr  and   Mrs   Morland,   your 
brothers  and  sisters,  I  hope  they  are  none  of  them  ill  ?  " 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  (sighing  as  she  spoke ;)  "  they  are 
all  very  well.    My  letter  was  from  my  brother  at  Oxford  " 
Nothing  further  was  said  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  then 
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'  I  do  not  think 


spring  through  her  tears,  she  added, 
I  shall  ever  wish  for  a  letter  again  I " 

dTS^r^r'- 1  *»"•«  -v.  giv«  it  rrv°s? 

"It  contained   something  worse   than  anybody   could 

Kwhy.''°"  J""^   "  '°  "^PPy'    Yor^l?^'^ 

"r^^T5*^*  ^°  kind-hearted,  so  affectionate  a  sister" 

Xtl"^7' """""'  "  ""'^  "*  *  ^°"^°^*  ^  ^-  -"^' 

-f^l*T*-°"*  ^*''?"  *°  ^S'"  "Jd  Catherine,  shortly 
afterwards,  m  an  agitated  manner,  "  that,  if  yo,S  broSer 

f'^y^ol^  '"*'  ^^"  ^  «^-  -  -^-  ^  itSa" 

"^  Our  brother  I    Frederick  I " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  leave  vou 
•o  soon    but  something  has  happened  thS  would  mSe 

Eleanor's  work  was  suspended  while  she  gazed  with 
mcreasmg  astonishment;  but  Henry  began  to  fS^ect  tS 
truth  and  something  m  which  Miss  ilorpe's  name  wal 
included,  passed  his  lips.  ^  ** 

wL^rit'^f  H^r  ri"^"^*^  Catherine;  "you  have 
S^^f  T?-th'  ^-^^ '.  "^.^  y*''  ''*^'^"  '^e  talked  about 
no^nni;  ^°"  ^t"k'  *^°"«H°*  ''^  '^"di'^K  «>•  Isabella- 
no  wonder  ncm  I  have  not  heard  from  her-Isabella  hai 
deserted  my  brother,  and  is  to  marry  yours  I  CoS  d  vSI 
have  beheved  there  had  been  such  hSoita^cy  a^d  fickU^ 
ness  and  everything  that  is  bad  in  the  world  7" 

informed^'l'L-  ^  concerns  my  brother,  you  are  mis- 
miormed.  I  hope  he  has  not  had  any  material  share  in 
bnijgmg  on  Mr  Morland's  disappointment.    Hi.  maJ^iz^ 

so  lar.    I  am  very  sorry  for  Mr  Morland :   sorry  that  anv 
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"  It  is  very  true,  however ;  you  shall  read  James's  letter 
youreelf  Stiy,  there  is  one  part—"  recollecting,  with  a 
blush,  the  last  line. 

"  Will  you  take  the  trouble  of  reading  to  us  the  passages 
which  concern  my  brother  ?  "  r    —» 

"No,  read  it  yourself,"  cried  Catherine,  whose  second 
thoughts  were  clearer.  "  I  do  not  know  what  I  was  thinking 
of,  (blushing  again  that  she  had  blushed  before).  "  Jamw 
only  means  to  give  me  good  advice." 

He  gladly  received  the  letter ;  and,  having  read  it  through 
with  close  attention,  returned  it,  saying,  "Well,  if  it  is  to 
be  so,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Frederick 
will  not  be  the  first  man  who  has  chosen  a  wife  with  less 
sense  than  his  family  expected.  I  do  not  envy  his  situation, 
either  as  a  lover  or  a  son." 

Miss  Tilney,  at  Catherine's  invntation,  now  read  the 
letter  likewise;  and,  having  expressed  also  her  concern 
and  surpnze,  began  to  inquire  into  Miss  Thorpe's  connexions 
and  fortune, 

"  Her  mother  is  a  very  good  sort  of  woman,"  was  Cath- 
enne  s  answer. 

"  What  was  her  father  ?  " 

"  A  lawyer,  I  believe.    Tliey  live  at  Putney." 

"  Are  they  a  wealthy  family  ?  " 

"  n '''  u°*  ^*^'^"  ^  ^°  ^^^  believe  Isabella  has  any  fortune 
at  all;  but  that  will  not  signify  in  your  family.  Your 
father  is  so  very  liberal  I  He  told  me  the  other  day,  that 
he  only  valued  money  as  it  allowed  him  to  promote  the 
happmess  of  his  children."  The  brother  and  sister  looked 
at  each  other.    "  But,"  said  Eleanor,  after  a  short  pause, 

would  It  be  to  promote  his  happiness  to  enable  him  to 
niarry  such  a  girl  ?  She  must  be  an  unprincipled  one,  or 
she  could  not  have  used  your  brother  so.  And  how  strange 
an  mfatuation  on  Frederick's  side  I  A  girl,  who,  befwe 
nis  eyes,  is  violating  an  engagement  voluntarily  entered 
mto  with  another  man  I  Is  not  it  inconceivable,  Henry  ? 
Frederick,  too,  who  always  wore  his  heart  so  proudly  I 
who  found  no  woman  good  enough  to  be  loved." 

"  That  is  the  most  unpromising  circumstance,  the  strongest 
presumption  against  him.    When  I  think  of  his  past  de- 


' 


«mpl.  forming  no  prettnsiom,  «,d  knowing  no  dSe  " 

"Indeed,  I  am  afraid  she  will,"  replied  Henrv  ■  ■'  I  .m 

^me'ifh'erl'*  S  ^kT'- "/«'"  ^™«  ^""^ 
r^pt  fhl  B  Vu    ^  '   "^*'  ^  f  redenck's  only  chance     I  wiU 

my  lo?d  ^er«  -rf  "^^  ^°^!^bition,  then?    And  upon 
my  word,  there  are  some  things  that  seem  verv  l.tp  .> 

™  not  m„„^'  **  "™"''  "i™"  disappointed  that  it 
Sa^«r  r:,  Le-^I^T  »  <'«^v.d''in  any  one^I 

^^tSf  '^  ^'  ""^'^  '^'  yo"  h-™  known 

J,  ^J."""  <*'«PP<''>"nient  and  loss  in  her  ij  very  treat  • 
_^t,  a,  for  poor  James,  I  suppose  he  will  hardly  t'SSS,^ 

J^^-  t^,''"'  "  ""^y  ""y  ">"<*  to  "»  pitied  at 

losing  lobelia,  ,1°^  l^H  y^J  • '3  w'^'ioS 

£crmV?C'^*:r^,;^  -  occJpn^e^t 
vou  were  wont  fV  u  °/  !^^  amusements  in  which 

onTh^^  IZTm  ^  "^"""^  y?  **°  'P*^  "^'^  ""reserve  ; 
on  whose  regard  you  can  place  dependence;    or  whose 
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counsel,  in  any  diflBculty,  you  could  rely  on.  You  feel 
all  this  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Catherine,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection, 
"  I  do  not !  ought  I  ?  To  say  the  truth,  though  I  am  hurt 
and  grieved  that  I  cannot  still  love  her,  that  I  am  never 
to  hear  from  her,  perhaps  never  to  sec  her  again,  I  do  not 
feel  so  very,  very  much  afflicted  as  one  would  have  thought." 

"  You  feel,  as  you  always  do,  what  is  most  to  the  credit 
of  human  nature.  Such  feelings  ought  to  be  investigated, 
that  they  may  know  themselves." 

Catherine,  by  some  chance  or  other,  found  her  spirits 
so  very  much  relieved  by  this  conversation,  that  she  could 
not  regret  her  being  led  on,  though  so  unaccountably,  to 
mention  the  circumstance  which  had  produced  it. 


CHofPTE^R^XXVI 

From  this  time  the  subject  was  frequently  canvassed  by 
the  three  young  people ;  and  Catherine  found,  with  some 
surprize,  that  her  two  young  friends  were  perfectly  agreed 
in  considering  Isabella's  want  of  consequence  and  fortune 
as  likely  to  throw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  her  marry- 
ing their  brother.  Their  persuasion  that  the  General 
would,  upon  this  ground  alone,  independent  oi  the  objection 
that  niight  be  raised  against  her  character,  oppose  the 
connexion,  turned  her  feelings  moreover  with  some  alarm 
towards  herself.  She  was  as  insignificant,  and  perhaps 
as  portionless  as  Isabella;  and  if  the  heir  of  the  Tilney 
property  had  not  grandeur  and  wealth  enough  in  himself, 
at  what  point  of  interest  were  the  demands  of  his  younger 
brother  to  rest  ?  The  very  painful  reflections  to  which 
this  thought  led,  could  only  be  dispersed  by  a  dependence 
on  the  effect  of  that  particular  partiality,  which,  as  she 
was  given  to  understand  by  his  words  as  well  as  his  actions, 
she  had  from  the  first  been  so  fortunate  as  to  excite  in  the 
General ;  and  by  a  recollection  of  somi  most  generous 
and  disinterested  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  money, 
which  she  had  more  than  once  heard  him  m  ter,  and  which 


Sr*/^  Jj'l^u^^.,^  disposition  in  such  matters  mii- 
understood  by  his  children.  ^^ 

They  were  so  fully  convinced,  however,  that  their  brother 

fo?hlr',?'  ?  ^A  "^"^^  ^  *PP'y  •"  P«^°o  for  Ws 
father  s  consent  and  so  repeatedly  assured  her  that  he  had 

?hT»r.K^  ^"^  ^^  less  likely  to  come  to  Northanger 
than  at  the  present  tune,  that  she  suffered  her  mind  to  be 
at  ease  as  to  the  necessity  of  any  sudden  removal  of  her  own. 

Shin"  '^^^  "f^u*?  ^  supposed  that  Captain  Tilney, 
whenever  he  made  his  application,  would  giCe  his  father 
any  just  idea  of  Isabella's  conduct,  it  ocoJred  to  her  « 
highly  expedient  that  Henry  should  lay  the  whole  business 
before  hira  as  it  really  was,  enabling  the  General  by  that 
means  to  form  a  cool  and  impartial  opinion,  and  prepare 
his  objections  on  a  fairer  ground  than  inequality  of  situations 
She  proposed  it  to  him  accordingly ;  but  he  did  not  catch 
at  the  measure  so  eagerly  as  she  had  expected.    "No" 

J^H  v''  'a  •  "^7  '^^''■'?  ^^»  °^«^  "ot  be  .strengthened, 
«id  Fredenck's  confession  of  foUy  netd  not  be  forestaUed. 
ile  must  tell  his  own  story." 

"  But  he  will  only  tell  half  of  it." 

"  A  quarter  would  be  enough." 

r«l»1^^T°f  ^"^  ^^  "T'^y  *°^  *'«>"«ht  no  tidings  of 
aptain  Tilney.  His  brother  and  sister  knew  not  what 
to  think.  Sometimes  it  appeared  to  them  as  if  his  silence 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  suspected  engagement 
and  at  others  that  it  was  wholly  incompSible  with  it  TtS 
General  mean  while,  though  offended  every  momine  bv 
Frederick  s  remissness  in  writing,  was  free  from  any  rea^ 
anxiety  about  him ;  and  had  no  more  pressing  solicitude 
tiian  that  of  making  Miss  Morland's  tiLTNon W 

fSf  fT^'l^-  ?\°^^  «P^«^^  ^  uneasin^on 
this  head,     feared  the  sameness  of  every  day's  societv 

Jirf  fTi"  %'"'"''  would  disgust  her  with  the  place,  wished 
the  Lady  Frasers  had  been  in  the  cou^itry,  talk^  every 
T.^^  S!f  "^  ^^  a  large  party  to  di.;ner,  and  onS 
or  twice  began  even  to  calculate  the  number  of  young 
danang  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  tiien  it  was  such 
a  dead  time  of  year,  no  wild-fowl,  no  game,  and  the  Lady 
Frasers  were  not  m  tiie  country."    And  it  aU  ended   at 
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last,  in  his  telling  Henry,  one  morning,  that  when  he  next 
went  to  Woodston,  they  would  take  hiro  by  surprize  there 
some  day  or  other,  and  eat  their  mutton  with  him.  Henry 
was  greatly  honoured  and  very  happy,  and  Oitherine 
was  quite  delighted  with  the  scheme.  "And  when  do 
you  think,  sir,  I  may  look  forward  to  this  pleasure  ?  I 
must  be  at  Woodston  on  Monday  to  attend  the  pnrish 
meeting,  and  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  stay  two  or  three 
days." 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  take  our  chance  some  one  of  those 
days.  There  is  no  need  to  fix.  You  are  not  to  put  yourself 
at  all  out  of  your  way.  Whatever  you  may  happen  to  have 
m  the  house  will  be  enough.  I  think  I  can  answer  for  the 
young  ladies  making  allowance  for  a  bachelor's  table. 
Let  me  see ;  Monday  will  be  a  busy  day  with  you  ;  we 
will  not  come  on  Monday ;  and  Tuesday  will  be  a  busy 
one  with  me.  I  expect  my  surveyor  from  Brockham  with 
his  report  in  the  morning;  and  afterwards  I  cannot,  in 
decency,  fail  attending  the  club.  I  really  could  not  face 
my  acquaintance  if  I  staid  away  now ;  for,  as  I  am  known 
to  be  in  the  country,  it  would  be  taken  exceedingly  amiss ; 
and  it  is  a  rule  with  me.  Miss  Morland,  never  to  give  offence 
to  any  of  my  neighbours  if  a  small  sacrifice  of  time  and 
attention  can  prevent  it.  They  are  a  set  of  very  worthy 
men.  They  have  half  a  buck  from  Northanger  twice  a 
year;  and  I  dine  with  them  whenever  I  can.  Tuesday, 
therefore,  we  may  say,  is  out  of  the  question.  But  on 
Wf  dnesday,  I  think,  Henry,  you  may  expect  us ;  and  we 
shall  be  with  you  early,  that  we  may  have  time  t.o  look 
about  us.  Two  hours  and  three-quarters  will  carry  us  to 
Woodston,  I  suppose  ;  we  shall  be  in  the  carriage  by  ten  ; 
so,  about  a  quarter  before  one  on  Wednesday,  vou  may 
look  for  us." 

A  ball  itself  could  not  have  been  more  welcome  toCaiherine 
than  this  little  excursion,  so  strong  was  her  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  Woodston  ;  and  her  heart  was  still  bound- 
ing with  joy,  when  Henry,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  carne 
booted  and  great-coated  into  the  room  where  she  and 
Eleanor  were  sitting,  and  said,  "  I  am  come,  young  ladies, 
in  a  very  moralizing  strain,  to  observe  that  our  pleasures 


in  this  world  are  always  to  be  paid  for,  and  that  we  often 
purchMc  them  at  a  great  disadvantai-e,  giving  ready- 
monied,  actual  happiness  for  a  draft  on  the  future  that 
may  not  be  honoured.  Witness  myself  at  this  present 
Hour.  Because  I  am  to  hope  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeins 
you  at  Woodston  on  Wednesday,  which  bad  weather  or 
twenty  other  causes  may  prevent,  I  must  go  away  directly, 
two  days  before  I  mtended  it." 
wh"  ^^/*^*^'"  ^^  Catherine,  with  a  very  long  face,  "  and 

"Why  I  How  can  you  ask  the  question?  Because 
no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  frightening  my  old  housekeeper 
out  of  her  wits  :  because  I  must  go  and  prepare  a  dinner 
for  you,  to  be  sure." 

"  Oh  I   not  seriously  I  " 

«  D^'  ^^  ^^^^  *°° '  '°^  ^  ^^^  '""<*  rather  stay." 
But  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  after  what 
the  General  said  ?   When  he  so  particularly  desired  you  not 
to  give  yourself  any  trouble,  because  anything  would  do  " 

Henry  only  smiled.  "  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
upon  your  sister's  account,  and  mine.  You  must  know  it 
to  be  so  ;  and  tlie  General  made  such  a  point  of  your  pro- 
viding nothing  extraordinary ;  besides,  if  he  had  not  said 
half  so  much  as  he  did,  he  has  always  such  an  excellent 
dinner  at  home,  that  sitting  down  to  a  miiiJline  one  for 
one  day  could  not  signify."  ^ 

"  I  wish  I  could  reason  like  you,  for  his  sake  and  my 
own  Good-bye.  As  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  Eleanor  I 
shall  not  return."  ' 

He  went ;    and,  it  being  at  any  time  a  much  simpler 
operation  to  Cathenne  to  doubt  her  own  judgment  than 
Henr>-  s,  she  was  very  soon  obliged  to  give  him  credit  for 
Ijemg  right,  however  disagreeable  to  her  his  goimj     But 
the  mexplirability  of  the  General's  conduct  dwelt  much  on 
her  thoughts.    That  he  was  very  particular  in  his  eating 
she  had,  by  ner  own  unassisted  observation,  already  dis- 
covered ;    but  why  he  should  say  one  thing  so  positively 
and  mean  another  all  tU-  while,  was  most  unaccountable  ! 
How  were  people,  at  that  r.to.  to  be  understood  ?  Who  but ' 
Henry  cou:d  Iiave  been  aware  of  what  his  father  was  at  ? 
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From  Saturday  to  Wednesday,  however,  tney  were 
now  to  be  without  Henry.  This  was  the  sad  finale  of  every 
reflection;  and  Captain  Tilney'i  letter  would  certainly 
come  in  his  absence,  and  Wednesday,  she  was  very  sure, 
would  be  wet.  The  past,  present,  and  future,  were  all 
equally  m  gloom.  Her  brother  so  unhappy,  and  her  loss 
in  Isabella  so  great ;  and  Eleanor's  spirits  always  afifected 
by  Henry's  absence  1  What  was  there  to  interest  or  amuse 
her?  She  was  tired  of  the  woods  and  the  shrubberies, 
always  so  smooth  and  so  dry  ;  and  the  abbey  in  itself  was 
no  more  to  her  now  than  any  other  house.  The  painful 
remembrance  of  the  folly  it  had  helped  to  nourish  and 
perfect  was  the  only  emotion  which  could  spring  from  a 
consideration  of  the  building.  What  a  revolution  in  her 
Ideas  I  She,  who  had  so  longed  to  be  in  an  abbey.  Now, 
there  was  nothing  so  charmmg  to  her  imagination  as  the 
unpretending  comfort  of  a  well-connected  parsonage, 
something  like  FuUerton,  but  better.  FuUerton  had  it* 
faults,  but  Woodston  probably  had  none.  If  Wednesday 
should  ever  come  I 

It  did  come,  and  exactly  when  it  might  be  reasonably 
looked  for.  It  came ;  it  was  fine,  and  Catherine  trod  on 
air.  By  ten  o'clock  the  chaise-and-four  conveyed  the  two 
from  the  abbey,  and,  after  an  agreeable  drive  of  abr.jst 
twenty  nules,  they  entered  Woodston,  a  large  and  populous 
village,  m  a  situation  not  unpleasant  Catherine  was 
ashamed  to  say  how  pretty  she  thought  it,  as  the  General 
wemed  to  think  an  apology  necessary  for  the  flatness  of 
the  country,  and  the  size  of  the  village ;  but  in  her  heart 
she  preferred  it  to  any  place  she  had  ever  been  at,  and 
looked  with  great  admiration  at  every  neat  house  above 
the  rank  of  a  cottage,  and  at  all  the  little  chandler's  shops 
which  they  passed.  At  the  further  end  of  the  village, 
and  tolerably  disengaged  from  the  rest  of  it,  stood  the  par- 
sonage, a  new-built  substantial  stone  house,  with  its  semi- 
orcular  sweep  and  green  gates ;  and,  as  they  drove  up  to 
toe  door,  Henry,  with  the  friends  of  his  solitude,  a  large 
Newfoundland  puppy  and  two  or  three  terriers,  was  ready 
to  receive  and  make  much  of  them. 
Catherine's  mind  was  too  full,  as  she  entered  the  house,  for 
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her  either  to  observe  or  to  say  a  great  deal ;  and  UU  called 
on  by  the  General  for  her  opinioHf  it,  she  hid'ven,  S uS 

round  It  then   she  perceived  in  a  moment  that  it  was  thi 
SlvT'°'f  ^^  '■°°.'? '°  ^*  ^°^'^  •  ^"'  »»>«  ^^  t.x,  gu"rckS 

"we  ;^  nn"^'  "^"^"'^  °^  ^"  P™'»*  disappointed  lum 
We  are  not  calhng  it  a  good  house,"  said  he     "  W. 
•re  not  comparing  it  with  Fullerton  and  NorthanL'cr.    We 

t^aC  h.?tT'  "f  '  r"  ^]T^^>  «""all  and'confined 
we  allow,  but  decent  perhaps  and  habitable ;  and  altoRether 

It  m\r»i  ^'T"^  parsonages  in  England  hal  so  good 
It  may  admit  o   miprovement,  however.    Far  be  it  from 

"ut  oeTn.  T*'  r'^  "y^'"«  '^  ^on-a  bow  thrown 
out,  perhaps;  though,  between  ourselves,  if  there  is  one 
thin^,more  than  another  my  aversion,  it'is  a  Atched4 

Catherine  did  not  hear  enough  of  this  speech  to  under- 
.^d  or  be  pained  by  it;  and'other  subje^s  bein^  stuS- 
ously  brought  forward  and  supported  by  Henry  at  the 
jame  tmie  that  a  tray  fuU  of  refreshment  w^  S^iroduced 
by  his  servant,  the  General  was  shortly  restored  to  Ws 
complacency,  and  Catherine  to  all  her  usiu  ease  of  spirit 
tinn^H  "^^  "'^^'u^T  ''^  °^  *  commodious,  well-propor- 
S,H  nn  r^  ^^-  '^^d?°'"«'y  fitted  up  as  a  dicing  parlour  • 
Md  on  Uieir  quittmg  it  to  walk  round  the  grounds  she  wL 
shewn,  first  into  a  smaller  apartment  beloVng  iculiaZ 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  and  made  unusu^^tidj  on  t£ 

Som  °^;h'^h  ^^''"^"^  '"''^  "^^^  ^^  ^°  »^  the  dra^iig! 
room,  with  the  appearance  of  which,  though  unfurnished 
athenne  was  dehghtecl  enough  even  to  satiify  theSr^' 
Lr/  P^ettily-shaped  room,  the  windows  rLhing  to  the 
ground,  and  the  view  from  them  pleasant,  though  only  over 

moment  with  all  the  honest  simplicity  with  which  she  felt 
Wh»f  o  IJ^y  ,^^  "°t  you  fit  up  this  room,  Mr  Tilney  ? 
What  a  pity  not  to  have   t  fitted  up !    It  is  the  prettiest 

"  I  trust/'  said  the  General,  with  a  most  satisfied  smile, 
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"  that  it  will  very  speedily  be  furnished :  it  waits  only  for 
a  lady's  taste." 

"  Well,  if  it  was  my  house,  I  should  never  sit  anywhere 
else.  Oh  what  a  sweet  little  cottage  there  is  among  the 
trees ;  apple  trees  too  !    It  is  the  prettiest  cottage—" 

"  You  like  it :  you  approve  it  as  an  object ;  it  is  enough. 
Henry,  remember  that  Robinson  is  spoken  to  about  it. 
The  cottage  remains." 

Such  a  compliment  recalled  all  Catherine's  consciousness, 
and  silenced  her  directly ;  and,  though  pointedly  applied 
to  by  the  General  for  her  choice  of  the  prevailing  colour  of 
the  paper  and  hangings,  nothing  like  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  could  be  drawn  from  her.  The  influence  of  fresh 
objects  and  fresh  air,  however,  was  of  great  use  in  dissipat- 
ing these  embarrassing  associations ;  and,  having  reached 
the  ornamental  part  of  the  premises,  consisting  of  a  walk 
round  two  sides  of  a  meadow,  on  which  Henry's  genius  had 
begun  to  act  about  half  a  year  ago,  she  was  suflSdently 
recovered  to  think  it  prettier  than  any  pleasure-ground  she 
had  ever  been  in  before,  though  there  was  not  a  shrub  in 
it  higher  than  the  green  bench  in  the  comer. 

A  saunter  into  other  meadows,  and  through  part  of  the 
village,  with  a  visit  to  the  stables  to  examine  some  im- 
provements, and  a  charming  game  of  play  with  a  litter  of 
puppies  just  able  to  roll  about,  brought  them  to  four  o'clock, 
when  Catherine  scarcely  thought  it  would  be  three.  At  four 
they  were  to  dine,  and  at  six  to  set  off  on  their  return. 
Never  had  any  day  passed  so  quickly  ! 

She  could  not  but  observe  that  the  abundance  of  the 
dinner  did  not  seem  to  create  the  smallest  astonishment 
in  the  General ;  nay,  that  he  was  even  looking  at  the  side- 
table  for  cold  meat  which  was  not  there.  His  son  and 
daughter's  observations  were  of  a  different  kind.  They  had 
seldom  seen  him  eat  so  heartily  at  any  table  but  his  own ; 
and  never  before  known  him  so  little  disconcerted  by  the 
melted  butter's  being  oiled. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  General  having  taken  his  coffee,  the 
carriage  again  received  them ;  and  so  gratifying  had  been 
the  tenor  of  his  conduct  throughout  the  whole  visit,  so  well 
assured  was  her  mind  on  the  subject  of  his  expectations, 
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tiiat,  could  she  have  felt  equally  confident  of  the  wishes  of 
his  son,  Uthenne  would  have  quitted  Woodston  with  little 
anxiety  as  to  the  How  or  the  When  she  might  return  to  it 
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III*     T\  ^  "Bath,  April  

1  ^  .^KAMOT  Catherinb— I  received  your  two  kind 
lettere  with  the  greatest  delight,  and  have  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies to  make  for  not  answering  them  sooner.  I  really  am 
quite  ashamed  of  my  idleness ;  but  in  this  horrid  place  one 
can  find  tune  for  nothing.    I  have  had  my  pen  in  my  hand 

?r^»f  J*u  "®^*°  y°"  *^°5*  ^^^^^  ^av  since  you  left 
Bath  but  have  always  been  prevented  by  some  silly  trifle 

home.     Thank  God  I  we  leave  this  vUe  place  to-morrow, 
bince  you  went  away  I  have  had  no  pleasure  in  it :  the  dust 
IS  beyond  anything ;  and  everybody  one  cares  for  is  gone. 
I  beheve  If  I  could  see  you  I  should  not  mind  the  rest  for 
you  are  dearer  to  me  than  anybody  can  conceive.    I  am 
quite  uneasy  about  your  dear  brother,  not  having  heard 
from  him  since  he  went  to  Oxford  ;  and  am  fearful  of  some 
naisunderstandmg.    Your  kind  offices  wiU  set  all  ri^ht  •  he 
IS  tiie  only  man  I  ever  did  or  could  love,  and  I  tAist'you 
will  convmce  hun  of  it.    The  spring  fashions  are  partly 
down,  and  the  hats  the  most  frightful  you  can  imagine.    I 
hope  you  spend  your  time  pleasantly,  but  am  afllid  you 
never  thmk  of  me     I  will  not  say  all  that  I  could  of  the 
family  you  are  wth,  because  I  would  not  be  ungenerous,  or 
set  you  agamst  those  you  esteem  ;  but  it  is  veij  difficult  to 
know  whona  to  trust,  and  young  men  never  know  their 
rr        two  days  together.    I  rejoice  to  say,  that  the  young 
ma       horn  of  all  others  I  particularly  abhor,  has  left  Bat^ 
You  will  know,  from  tbis  description,  I  must  mean  Captain 
Tilney    who,  as  you  may  remember,  was  amazirgly  Jis- 
posed  to  foUow  and  tease  me,  before  you  went  away.    After- 
wards he  got  worse,  and  became  quite  my  shadow.    Many 
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ttj^^l  ^T  ^^l  ^^"^  ^'  '°^  "«^«^  ^e«  «uch  atten- 
^ons ;  but  I  knew  the  ficUe  sex  too  weU.    He  went  aw 

it,^fJ'^Tl'^°  ^y^  ^°'  ^^  ^  t^st  I  shall  never  li 
£f  ,1"^'^  ^  ^T-  ,.^'  '^  ^'^  g^^^test  coxcomb  I 
ever  saw  and  amazingly  disagreeable.  The  last  two  days 
^  was  always  oy  the  side  of  Charlotte  Davis :  I  pTtied  h^ 
taste   but  took  no  notice  of  him.    The  last  time  we  met 

ITZtV"'''^  ^""^  '  ^'"'^^  directly  btoThrp  Sa 
he  might  not  speak  to  me :  I  would  not  even  look  at  him. 

h^n^^u  A  ?-^  Pump-room  afterwards,  but  I  would  not 
have  followed  hmi  for  aU  the  world.    Such  a  contrast  be- 

tTelat^r.  ^1  y°"^^°'^r  '  P^y  send  me  some  news  of 
nn  J  f  !.'  J  am  quite  unhappy  about  him ;  he  seemed  so 
uncomfortable  when  he  went  away,  with  a  cold  or  some- 
thing  that  a^ected  his  spirits.    I  would  J^te  t^  Wm  myS5, 

afii^'if.T^^^  ^  ^'1^^^°?  '^  "^^'  "  I  Wnted  above^  am' 
afraid  he  took  somethmg  in  my  conduct  amiss.  Pray 
explain  every thmg  to  Us  satisfaction ;  or,  if  he  still  harbouii 
uny  doubt,  a  hne  from  himself  to  me,  or  a  caU  at  Puta^ 

bin't^ThVS  ^^'^'JP^Sb'  «^t  aU  to  rights.  I  have  not 
been  to  the  Rooms  this  age,  nor  to  the  Play,  exceot  eoine 
m  last  night  with  the  Hodges's,  for  a  frolic%rSS-j5?  e  : 
they  teased  me  mto  it ;  and  I  was  determined  they  should 
not  say  I  shut  myself  up  because  Tihiey  was  gone  We 
happened  to  sit  by  the  Mitchells,  and  the  pretended  to  be 
quite  surprized  to  see  me  out.  I  knew  their  spite :  at  one 
fZlA"^  could  not  be  dvil  to  me,  but  now  they  are  all 
friendship ;  but .  am  not  such  a  fool  to  be  taken  in  by  them. 

Mitchell  had  tned  to  put  on  a  turban  like  ndne,  as  I  wore 
It  the  week  before  at  the  Concert,  but  made  wretched  work 
?iJt*Ti  ^^PT^^  to  become  my  odd  face,  I  believe,  at. 
least  Tihiey  told  me  so  at  the  time,  and  said  every  eye  Wm 
upon  me  ;  but  he  is  the  last  man  whose  word  I  would  take 
JnTf^K?^  *""'  P"'^^®  '^^^^  I  ^°^  I  look  hideous 
^in!:,     T  °°  "*"^.'''   '*  "^  y^"""  ^^  brother's  favourite 

^«S;n..  l°°  ^r^'  ""y  "^^^^^^  ^eetest  Catherine, 
m  writing  to  him  and  to  me.— Who  ever  am,  &c." 

Such  a  strain  of  shaUow  artifice  could  not  impose  even 
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?»^1  ^therine.    Its  inconsistencies,  contradictions    and 

oi  isaoeiia,  and  ashamed  of  havuig  ever  loved  her  Wpr 
professions  of  attachment  were^  as  d  sgustinras  her 
excuses  were  empty,  and  her  demands  :mpudenr^^«  WriS 

isaoeiia  s  name  mentioned  by  her  again  " 

mme  IS  to  her.    I  see  what  she  has  been  about    ShTk 
a  vain  coquette,  and  her  tricks  have  not  answered     l 
do  not  believe  she  had  ever  any  regard  either  for  ^fr^i 
for  me,  and  I  wish  I  had  never'^knoTher."      "'  ^"^''  °' 

h^such^t.^?-   *^"*  ^^  ''^  ^^■"'«-     Why  should  he^pay 

aSThtTorsr?  "^^ '''  ^"-^^  -^  -y  ^-^'' 

asVirve^lS^^t  S^^^bet  ^  nttl^'r^^''^^^  ^"^^ 
weU  as  Miss  Thorpe,°and  ^e^"ef  daWe^s'  tSa"  n^ 

XTh.- '^t  ''^^  ^7^  "°^  y«^  injured  himse«  iT^l 
W  LI  ^  b^i^ayiour  does  not  justify  him  with  you  we 
had  better  not  seek  after  the  cause."  ^    '  ^ 

her  ?  »      ^°"  *^        -  '"PP°5«  »>«  ever  reaUy  cared  about 

]]  I  am  persuaded  that  he  never  did  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  Hke  him  at  nil 
at  all.    As  It  happens,  there  IS  no  great  harm  done,  becauS 
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I  do  not  think  Isabella  has  any  heart  to  lose.    But  suppose 
he  had  made  her  very  much  in  love  with  him  ?  " 

"  But  we  must  first  suppose  IsabeUa  to  have  had  a 
heart  to  lose,  consequently  to  have  been  a  very  different 
creature ;  and,  in  that  case,  she  would  have  met  with 
very  different  treatment." 

««  a'  j  ^-^^  "^^^  ^**  y°"  should  stand  by  your  brother." 
And  if  you  would  stand  b  your's,  you  would  not  be 
much  distressed  by  the  disappointment  of  Miss  Thorpe. 
But  your  mind  is  warped  by  an  innate  principle  of  general 
integrity,  and,  therefore,  not  accessible  to  the  cool  reasoningj 
of  family  partiality,  or  a  desirft  of  revenge." 

Catherine  was  complimented  out  of  further  bitterness. 
Frederick  could  not  .«e  unpardonably  guilty  while  Henry 
made  himself  so  agreeable.  She  resolved  on  not  answering 
Isabella  s  letter,  and  tried  to  think  no  more  of  it. 
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Soon  after  this,  the  General  found  himself  obliged  to  go 
to  London  for  a  week ;  and  he  left  Northanger,  earnestly 
regretting  that  any  necessity  should  rob  him,  even  for  an 
hour,  of  Miss  Morland's  company,  and  anxiously  recom- 
mending the  study  of  her  comfort  and  amusement  to  his 
children,  as  their  chief  object  in  his  absence.    His  departure 
gave  Catherme  the  first  experimental  conviction  that  a 
loss  may  be  sometimes  a  gain.    The  happiness  with  which 
their  time  now  passed,  every  employment  voluntary,  every 
laugh  indulged,  every  meal  a  scene  of  ease  and  good-humour, 
walking  where  they  liked  and  when  they  liked,  their  hours, 
pleasures,  and  fatigues  at  their  own  command,  made  her 
thoroughly  sensible  of  the  restraint  which  the  General's 
presence   had   imposed,   and   most   thankfullv    feel   their 
present  release  from  it.    Such  ease  and  such  delights  made 
her  love  the  place  and  the  people  more  and  more  every 
day  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  dread  of  its  soon  becoming 
expedient  to  leave  the  one,  and  an  apprehension  of  not 
being  equally  beloved  by  the  other,  she  would  at  each 
moment  of  each  day  have  been  perfectly  happy;    but 
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she  was  now  in  the  fourth  week  p*  her  visit :  before  the 
General  came  home,  the  fourth  week  would  be  turned 
and  perhaps  it  might  seem  an  intrusion  if  she  staid  much 
longer.  This  was  a  painful  consideration  whenever  it 
occurred  ;  and  eager  to  get  rid  of  such  a  weight  on  her  mind 
she  very  soon  resolved  to  speak  to  Eleanor  about  it  at  once' 
propose  going  away,  and  be  guided  in  her  conduct  by  the 
manner  m  which  her  proposal  might  be  taken 

fp.f  wi^f  ^  't^.  S^^:^  ^^"^"  ""'^'^  time,  she  might 
feel  It  difficult  to  brmg  forward  so  unpleasant  a  subject 
she  took  the  first  opportunity  of  being  suddenly  alone 
wth  Eleanor,  and  of  Eleanor's  being  in  the  middle  of 
a  speech  about  something  very  different,  to  start  forth 
A  °f''g^^°^  of  going  away  very  soon.    Eleanor  looked 
and  declared  herself  much  concerned.    She  had  "hoped 
for  the  pleasure  of  her  company  for  a  much  longer  time- 
had  been  misled  (perhaps  by  her  wishes)  to  suppose  that 
a  much  longer  visit  had  been  promised,  and  could  not  but 
think  that  if  Mr  and  Mrs  Morland  were  aware  of  the  pleasure 
It  was  to  have  her  there,  they  would  be  too  generous  to 
hasten  her  return."    Catherine  explained.    "  Oh  1    as  to 
that  papa  and  mamma  were  in  no  hurry  at  all.    As  long 
as  she  was  happy,  they  would  always  be  satisfied  " 

Ihen  why    might  she  ask,  in  such  a  hurry  herself 
to  leave  them  ?  "  ^ 

"  Oh  1  because  she  had  been  there  so  long." 
'Nay,  if  you  can  use  such  a  word,  I  can  urge  you  no 
farther.    If  you  thmk  it  long— "  b    3         ^ 

"  Oh  no !    I  do  not,  indeed.     For  my  own  pleasure. 

\jSuA  Tl  ?,?  r\^.  ^°^  ^^^•"    ^d  it  was  directly 
settled  that   till  she  had,  her  leaving  them  was  not  even 

to  be  thought  of.    In  having  this  cause  of  uneasiness  so 

pleasantly  removed,  the  force  of  the  other  was  hkewise 

weakened.    The   kindness,   the   earnestness   of   Eleanor's 

manner  ^  pressing  her  to  stay,  and  Henry's  gratified  look 

on  being  told  thit  her  stay  was  determined,  were  such 

sweet  proofs  of  her  importance  with  them,  as  left  her  only 

just  so  much  soUatude  as  the  human  mind  can  never  do 

romfortably  ^-ithout.    She  did,  almost  always,  believe  that 

Henry  loved  her,  and  quite  always  that  his  father  and  sister 
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toved  and  even  wished  her  to  belong  to  them  ;  and  beUeving 
i^tations  *"     anxieties  were  merely  sportive 

Henry  was  not  able  to  obey  his  father's  injunction  of 
remaining  wholly  at  Northanger,  in  attendance  on  the 
ladies,  dunng  his  absence  in  London;    the  engagements 
of  iHs  curate  at  Woodston  obliging  him  to  W  them 
on  baturday  for  a  couple  of  nights.    His  loss  was  not 
now  what  It  had  been  while  the  General  was  at  home: 
It  lessened  their  gaiety,  but  did  not  ruin  their  comfort 
and  the  two  girls,  agreeing  in  occupation,  and  improving 
m  intimacy,  found  themselves  so  weU-sufficient  for  the 
time  to  tliemselves,  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  rather  a 
late  hour  at  the  abbey,  before  they  quitted  the  supper- 
room  on  the  day  of  Henry's  departure.    They  had  just 
reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  when  it  seemed,  as  far  as 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  would  allow  them  to  judge,  that 
a  carriage  was  dnvmg  up  to  the  door,  and  the  next  moment 
confirmed  the  idea  by  the  loud  noise  of  the  house-bdl. 
After  the  first  perturbation  of  surprize  had  passed  away, 
•  , .  ^Heaven  !   what  can  be  the  matter  ?  "  it  wm 
quickly  decided  by  Eleanor  to  be  her  eldest  brother,  whose 
arnval  was  often  as  sudden,  if  not  quite  so  unseasonable 
and  accordingly  she  hurried  down  to  welcome  him 

Cathenne  walked  on  to  h^r  chamber,  making  up  her 
nmd,  as  well  as  she  could,  to  a  further  acquaintance  with 
Capta.n  Tilney,  and  comforting  herself  under  the  unpleasant 
mipress-  .  his  wnduct  had  given  her,  and  the  pereuasion 
of  his  being  by  far  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  approve  of  her. 
that  at  l&ist  they  should  not  meet  under  such  circumstances 
as   would   make   their   meeting   materially   painful.    She 
trusted  he  would  never  speak  of  Miss  Thorpe,  and,  indeed, 
as  he  must  by  this  time  be  ashamed  of  the  part  he  had  acted 
there  could  be  no  danger  of  it ;  and  as  long  as  all  mention 
ot  Bath  scenes  were  avoided,  she  thought  she  could  behave 
to  hun  very  avilly.    In  such  considerations  time  passed 
a^-ay,  and  it  was  certainly  in  his  favour  that  Eleanor  should 
be  so  glad  to  see  hrni,  and  have  so  much  to  say,  for  half  an 
hour  was  almost  gone  since  his  arrival,  and  Eleanor  did  not 
come  up. 
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^   At  that  moment  Catherine  thought  she  heard  he    .f^^ 

was^Vnf  ^SV"^1  ""T'^  '''  '^  continuS«,'but'S 
was   silent.    Scarcely,   however,   had   she   convicted    h^ 

tnitrh,n«  «.»,-  J  '       seemed  as  if  some  one  was 

tovial  appearances  of  alarm,  or  misled  by  ^^sed  im^jx^^ 

evidently  mtending  to  come  in,  it  seemed^  effort  to  ent^r 
the  room,  and  a  stiU  greater  to  s^ak  when  ZrlVtiie^I 
supposing  some  uneasmess  on  ^ptain  xSiev  Wo^t' 

TeJ  tot'seTr  fcT"°  by?ilentatSn.*S^gd 
her  to  be  seated,  rubbed  her  temples  with  lavender  waTer 

gd  hung  over  her  with  affectionate  solicitude     "iyS 
ptior" V?  """''  °°''  y°"  -""^^  not,  indeed—"  were 
Eleanor  sf^rst  connected  words.     "  I  ari  quite  weU-    TM« 
kmdness  distracts  me.    I  cannot  bear  it^  rnlt  V 
on  such  an  errand  ."  ^    ^  ^^'^^  ^  y°" 

"  Errand  1  to  me  ' '" 

"  How  shall  I  ter 

A  new  idya  now  V.'  l 
as  pale  as  her  frit  ' 
from  Woodston  1 " 


)h  1  how  shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 
->  Catherine's  mind,  and  turning 
exclaimed,  "  'Tis  a  messengw 
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I  am,  indeed,  ft  most  unwilling  messenger.  After  whut 
has  so  lately  passed,  so  lately  been  settled  between  us, 
how  joyfully,  how  thankfully,  on  ray  side  1  as  to  your 
continuing  h  -e,  as  I  hoped,  for  many,  many  weeks  longer, 
how  can  I  tell  you  that  your  kindness  is  not  to  be  accepted, 
and  that  the  happiness  your  company  has  hitherto  given 

us  is  to  be  repaid  by but  I  must  not  trust  myself  with 

words.  My  dear  Catherine,  we  are  to  part.  My  father 
has  recollected  an  engagement  that  takes  our  whole  family 
away  on  Monday  ;  we  are  going  to  Lord  Longtown's,  near 
Hereford,  for  a  fortnight  Explanation  and  apology  are 
equally  impossible.    I  cannot  attempt  either." 

"My  dear  Eleanor,"  cried  Catherine,  suppressing  her 
feelings  as  well  as  she  could,  "do  not  be  so  distressed. 
A  second  engagement  must  give  way  to  a  fi«t.  I  am  very, 
very  sony  we  are  to  part  so  .Jon,  and  so  suddenly  too, 
but  I  am  not  offended,  indeed  I  am  not.  I  can  finish  my 
visit  here,  you  know,  at  any  time ;  or  I  hope  you  will  come 
to  me.  Can  you,  when  you  return  from  this  lord's,  come 
to  Fullcrton  ?  » 
"  It  will  not  be  in  my  power,  Catherine." 
"  Come  when  you  can,  then." 

Eleanor  made  no  answer;  and  Catherine's  thoughts 
recurring  to  something  more  directly  interesting,  she  added, 
thinking   aloud,   "  Monday ;    so  soon  as  Monday  j    and 

you  aU  go  I    Well,  I  am  certain  of 1  shall  be  able  to 

take  leave,  however.  I  need  not  go  till  just  before  you  do, 
you  knov.'.  Do  not  be  distressed,  Eleanor ;  I  can  go  on 
Monday  very  weU.  My  father  and  mother's  having  no  notice 
of  it  is  of  very  little  consequence.  The  General  will  send 
a  servant  with  me,  I  dare  say,  half  the  way ;  and  then  I 
shall  soon  be  at  Salisbury,  and  then  I  am  only  nine  miles 
from  home." 

"  Ah,  Catherine  I  were  it  settled  so,  it  would  be  some- 
what less  intolerable ;  though  in  such  common  attentions, 
you  would  have  received  but  half  what  you  ought.  But, 
how  can  I  tell  you  ?  To-morrow  morning  is  fixed  for  your 
leaving  us,  and  not  even  the  hour  is  left  to  your  choice ; 
the  very  carriage  is  ordered,  and  will  be  here  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  no  servant  will  be  offered  you." 
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k-^i^^u^" *  '*'  '^°'^  breathless  and  speechless.  "  I  could 
hardly  believ  my  senses  when  I  heard  it ;  and  no  displeasure, 
no  resentment  that  you  can  feel  at  this  moment,  howevw 
justly  great,  can  be  more  than  I  myself-but  I  must  not 
talk  of  what  I  felt.  Oh,  that  I  could  su  je.v  annh  LTn 
«tenuat.on  1    Good  God  !  what  will  your  father  and  mofher 

TJ*L  tf  f 7''^  ^r  "  ''■°™  ^^  protection  of  real  friends 
to  this,  almost  double  disunce  from  your  home,  to  have  you 
driven  out  of  the  house,  without  the  considerations  even 
of  decent  cmhty  1  Dear,  dear  Catherine,  in  being  the  bearer 
Jj'f.^  "lessage,  I  seem  guilty  myself  of  all  its  insult; 

Cn?  K^°".J'"u*'^''"''  '"*''  '°'  yo"  ">"st  have  been 
^ng  enough  m  this  house  to  see  that  I  am  but  a  nominal 
mistress  of  it,  that  my  real  power  is  nothing  " 

« i.u^r  ^  •"^^"'^'^  ^"^  ^^""'^  ^ "  ^^d  Catherine,  in 
a  laitenng  voice.  ' 

.ll'tiJlIfT'  ^"^  ""^  ^^.^"T  •"  *  daughter,  aU  that  I  know, 
fl^  ]  r^'  ^'''^'  ^^^  y°"  ^  ^^«  «fi^en  him  no  just 
cause  of  offence.  He  certainly  is  greatly,  verv  ereatlv 
discomposed ;  I  have  seldom  seen  him^ore  so.  Ss  f.^Z 
IS  not  happy,  and  something  has  now  occurred  to  ruffle  it 
ir.vS.n""TT"  ^^g'-^e  J  some  disappointment,  some 
vexation  which  just  at  this  moment  seems  important: 
but  which  I  can  hardly  suppose  you  to  have  any  concern 
u)     lor  .►low  is  It  possible  ? "  7  « 

ic  *as  with  pain  that  Catherine  could  speak  at  all ;  and 
It  was  only  for  Eleanor's  sake  th^^  she  attempted  it.  "l 
am  sure     said  she,     I  am  very      ry  if  I  h^ve  offended 

Bu^'  AlZT^S'^  ^'  '■^%}  ^^-'^  «^^'"8'y  have  done. 
But  do  not  be  unhappy,  Eleanor.    An  engagement,  you 

tn;T'//  ^-Pk-  J  ^"^  °"^y  ^°"y  >^  ^^  "°t  recollected 
sooner,  that  I  might  have  wntten  home.  But  it  is  of  very 
litth  consequence."  ^ 

"  I  hope  I  earnestly  hope  that  to  your  real  safety  it  mil  be 
n  ..?.?  '.  to  everything  else  it  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
to  X  Lh^'°'"w'^'  appearance,  propt..t>',  io  your  family, 
to  the  worid.  Were  your  fnends,  tlie  Aliens,  'till  in  Bath 
you  might  go  to  them  with  comparative  ease  ,  a  few  hour^ 
would  take  you  there ;  but  a  journey  of  seventy  miles,  to  be 
taken  post  by  you,  at  your  age,  alone,  unattended  1 " 
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»u  i  )  .1  journey  u  nothing.  Do  not  think  about 
that.  And  if  we  are  to  part,  a  few  hours  sooner  or  later, 
you  Vurn,  makes  no  difference.  I  can  be  ready  by  seven 
-et  m-  be  called  in  time."  Eleanor  saw  that  she  wished 
to  be  alone ;  and  believing  it  better  for  each  that  they 
shoul'J  avoid  any  further  conversation,  now  left  her  with, 
1  shall  see  you  in  the  morning." 

Catherine's  swelling  heart  needed  relief.    In  Eleanor's 
presence  fnendship  and  pride  had  equally  restrained  her 
tears,  but  no  sooner  was  she  gone  than  they  burjt  forth 
m  torrents.    Turned  from  the  house,  and  in  such  a  way  I 
Without  any  reason  that  could  justify,  any  apology  that 
could  atone  for  the  abruptness,  the  rudeness,  nay,  the 
insolence  of  it.    Henry  at  a  distance ;    not  able  even  to 
DJd  him  farewell.    Every  hope,  every  expectation  from  him 
suspended,  at  least,  and  who  could  say  how  long  >    Who 
could  say  when  they  might  meet  again  ?    And  all  this  bv 
such  a  man  as  General  Tilney :    so  polite,  so  well-bred, 
and  heretofore  so  particularly  fond  of  her !    It  was  as  in- 
comprehensible as  it  was  mortifying  and  grievous.    From 
what  It  could  arise,  and  where  it  would  end,  were  considera- 
tions of  equal  perplexity  and  alarm.    The  manner  in  which 
It  was  done  so  grossly  uncivil :   hurrying  her  away  without 
any  reference  to  her  own  convenience,  or  allowing  her  even 
the  appearance  of  choice  as  to  the  tune  or  mode  of  her 
travelling  ;  of  two  days,  the  earliest  fixed  on,  and  of  that 
almost  the  earliest  hour,  as  if  resolved  to  have  her  gone 
before  he  was  sturing  in  the  morning,  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  even  to  see  her.    What  could  aU  this  mean  but 
an  mtentional  affront  ?    By  some  means  or  other  she  must 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  him.    Eleanor  had  wished 
to  spare  her  from  so  painful  a  notion,  but  Catherine  could 
not  believe  it  possible  that  any  <nv   /  or  any  misfortune 
could  provoke  such  ill-will  aga-  ist  ^  person  not  connected, 
or,  at  least,  not  supposed  to  be  connected  with  it. 

Heavily  passed  the  night.  Sleep,  or  repose  that  de- 
served the  name  of  sleep,  was  out  of  the  question.  That 
room,  ui  which  her  disturb..d  imagination  had  tormented 
her  on  her  first  arrival,  was  again  the  scene  of  agitated 
spints   and   unquiet   slumbers     Yet   how   different    now 


the  j':urce  of  her  inquietude  from  what  it  had  been  then 

.nr!.!"°i'"if  ^  'i"P^"°''.  '"  ''^^"^y  ^"'^  substance  !  Her' 
anxiety  had  foundaUon  in  fact,  her  fears  in  probability, 
and  w,  h  a  mind  so  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  actua 

of  her  chamber  die  anuquity  of  the  building,  were  felt  and 
considered  without  the  smallest  emotion ;  and  though  the 

noises  throughout  the  house,  she  heard  it  all  as  she  lav 
awake,  hour  after  hour,  without  curiosity  or  terror 

attenZn  nr  "^  ^''^•°''  *"'""?  ^"^  ''^'"'  «'^"'tO  show 
attention,  or  give  assistance  where  it  was  possible  ;    but 

very  little  remained  to  be  done.    Catherine    ad  not  loitered 

Thenoijhr'S'*""''''  ^.^  ^"  P^^'*'"«  ''"'^'t  finished! 
Ihe  possibility  of  some  conciliatory  message  from  the  General 

^TJiT  '"'r  \^  ^""8*'-^  ^PP*^^«^  ^hat  i:,  nature, 
M  that  anger  should  pass  away  and  repentance  succeed  it  ? 
and  she  only  wanted  to  know  how  far,  after  what  had  passed 
an  apology  might  properly  be  received  by  her.  But  the 
for°''n^?tLT°"'^  ^'''''  been  useless  here,  it  was  not  called 
vLL  u  ^'^"'^"'^y  "o*"  dignity  was  put  to  the  trial: 
Eleanor  brought  no  inessage.    Very  little  passed  between 

and  few  and  trivial  were  the  sentences  exchanged  while 
they  remained  upstairs ;  Catherine  in  busy  agiution  com- 
pleting her  dress,  and  Eleanor,  with  morT  g7od-will  t^ 
expenence  intent  upon  filling  the  trunk.  When  everything 
was  done,  they  left  the  room,  Catherine  Ungering  or'y  half 

^v^rl""'',,^'^'"^  ^'J  ^"^"^  ^  ^^'^  *  parting  glar'  on 
every  well-known  cherished  object,  and  went  doln  to  the 
breakfas  -parlour,  where  breakfast  was  prepared.    She  tried 

Z.  f^tx.  u  ?■  'T  ^""'"'^  ^""^^  'he  pain  of  being  urged, 
as  to  make  her  fnend  comfortable  ;  but  she  had  no  appetite 
and  could  not  swallow  many  mouthfuls.  The  coSt 
between  this  and  her  last  breakfast  in  that  room  gaTSr 
h2r.T"^'T?^  strengthened  her  distaste  for  everything 
before  her.  It  was  not  four-and-twenty  hours  ag^sincf 
fow  d'ff  "^'''^''^l'^'^^^  repast,  but  in  circumstaTcS 
how  different!  With  what  cheerful  ease,  what  happr 
though  false  security,  had  she  then  looked  around  her' 
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enjoying  everything  present,  and  fearing  Uttle  in  future, 
beyond  Henry's  going  to  Woodston  for  a  day  I  Happy, 
happy  breakfast  I  for  Henry  had  been  there ;  Henry  had 
sat  by  her  and  helped  her.  These  reflections  were  long 
indulged  undisturbed  by  any  address  from  her  companion, 
who  sat  as  deep  m  thought  as  herself ;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  carnage  was  the  first  thing  to  startle  and  recall  them 
to  the  present  moment.  Catherine's  colour  rose  at  the  sight 
of  It ;  and  the  indignity  with  which  she  was  treated  striking, 
at  that  instant,  on  her  mind  with  peculiar  force,  made  her 
for  a  short  time  sensible  only  of  resentment.  Eleanor 
seemed  now  impelled  into  resolution  and  speech. 

"  You  must  write  to  me,  Catherine,"  she  cried  ;  "  you 
must  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Till  I  know 
you  to  be  safe  at  home,  I  shall  not :  e  an  hour's  comfort. 
For  one  letter  at  all  risks,  all  hazards,  I  must  entreat.  Let 
me  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  safe  at 
Fullerton,  and  have  found  your  family  well ;  and  then, 
till  I  can  ask  for  your  correspondence  as  I  ought  to  do,  I 
will  not  expect  more.  Direct  to  me  at  Lord  Longtown's, 
and,  I  must  ask  it,  under  cover  to  Alice." 

"  No,  Eleanor,  if  you  are  not  allowed  to  receive  a  letter 
from  me,  I  am  sure  I  had  better  not  write.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  my  getting  home  safe." 

Eleanor  only  replied,  "  I  cannot  wonder  at  your  feelings. 
I  will  not  importune  you.  I  will  trust  to  your  own  kindness 
of  heart  when  I  am  at  a  distance  from  you."  But  this,  with 
the  look  of  sorrow  accompanying  it,  was  enough  to  melt 
Catherine's  pride  in  a  moment,  and  she  instantly  said, 
"  Oh  !  Eleanor,  I  wia  write  to  you,  indeed  I " 

There  was  yet  another  point  which  Miss  Tilney  was 
anxious  to  settle,  though  somewhat  embarrassed  in  speak- 
ing of.  It  had  occurred  to  her,  that  after  so  long  an  absence 
from  home,  Catherine  might  not  be  provided  with  money 
enough  for  the  expenses  of  her  journey,  and,  upon  sug- 
gesting it  to  her  with  most  affectionate  offers  of  accom- 
modation, it  proved  to  be  exactly  the  case.  Catherine 
had  never  thought  on  the  subject  till  that  moment ;  but, 
upon  examining  her  purse,  was  convinced  that  but  for  this 
kindness  of  her  friend,  she  might  have  been  turned  from 
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the  house  without  even  the  means  of  getting  home  •  and 
tmn^T'  '? :^'^^^l^^^t  have  been  thereby  mvolved 

sLi  h  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  °^  ^«^  remaining  together 
Short,  however,  was  that  time.  The  carriage  was  so^n 
announced  to  be  ready;    and  Catherin?^^ntTy  risbg 

^.  K.  J  !  ^  ^^"'^^  "^^""^  ^o™«  "mention  of  one  whose 
name  had  not  yet  been  spoken  by  either   she  DauTed  f 

S^Sleft  "ht"L-^r""^K"P^  ^^'  mSetin^:^^,: 
Sft^fh  ;k-  ^  J^w^d  remembrance  for  her  absent  friend." 
But  with  this  approach  to  his  name  ended  aU  possibSi^ 
of  restraining  her  feeHngs ;  and,  hiding  her  face  ^S 
SlMum^H  W*^.^  handkerchief,  sh7 darted  acr^s The 
from  Z&r'"  ""'  ^^'  ""'  ^  •  "^°-°^  --  driven 
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S'l^r/r^'^  *°°  "^"^^^^d  t°  be  fearful.  The  journey 
m  Itself  had  no  terrors  for  her;  and  she  began  it  Sut 
«ther  dreadmg  its  length,  or  feeling  its  sohSess     W 

nJ  *K  'kk  Z^^  conveyed  some  miles  beyond  the  waUs 
of  the  abbey  before  she  raised  her  head  -^d  thrhmTtS 
pomt  of  ground  within  the  park  w^almSt  closed  from 
her  ^ew  before  she  was  capable  of  tunu^  her  eyrtowar^^ 
it  Unfortunately,  the  road  she  now  travlued  w^the  sTe 
which  only  ten  days  ago  she  had  so  happily  paTsS  alonTL 

fve^  £ttS?lii:S  W-dston;  and,'UFo"nt:^m^^^ 
every  bitter  feeling  was  rendered  more  severe  bv  the  re^ 
view  of  objects  on  which  she  had  first  looked  v^der  iL^ 
pressions  so  difxerent.    Every  mUe,  as  it  brought  h^r  nea^r 

amance  of  five,  siw  passed  the  tuiromt  which  led  tn  \t 

and  agitation  were  excessive.  ^ 

The  day  which  she  had  spent  at  that  place  had  been  one 
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of  the  happ)iest  of  her  life.  It  was  there,  it  was  on  that  day 
that  the  General  had  made  use  of  such  expressions  with 
regard  to  Henry  and  herself,  had  so  spoken  and  so  looked 
as  to  give  her  the  most  positive  conviction  of  his  actually 
wishing  their  marriage.  Yes,  only  ten  days  ago  had  he 
elated  her  by  his  pointed  regard— had  he  even  confused 
her  by  his  too  significant  reference  1  And  now,  what  had 
she  done,  or  what  had  she  omitted  to  do,  to  merit  such  a 
change  ? 

The  only  offence  against  him,  of  which  she  could  accuse 
herself,  had  been  such  as  was  scarcely  possible  to  reach 
his  knowledge.  Henry  and  her  own  heart  only  were  privy 
to  the  shocking  suspicions  which  she  had  so  idly  entertained  ; 
and  equally  safe  did  she  believe  her  secret  with  each.  De- 
signedly, at  least,  Henry  could  not  have  betrayed  her. 
If,  indeed,  by  any  strange  mischance  his  father  should  have 
gained  intelligence  of  what  she  had  dared  to  think  and 
look  for,  of  her  causeless  fancies  and  injurious  examinations, 
she  could  not  wonder  at  any  degree  of  his  indignation.  If 
aware  of  her  having  viewed  him  lis  a  murderer,  she  could 
not  wonder  as  his  even  turning  her  from  his  house.  But 
a  justification  so  full  of  torture  to  herself  she  trusted  would 
not  be  in  his  power. 

Anxious  as  were  all  her  conjectures  on  this  point,  it  was 
not,  however,  the  one  on  which  she  dwelt  most.  There 
was  a  thought  yet  nearer;  a  more  prevailing,  more  im- 
petuous concern ;  how  Henry  would  think,  and  feel,  and 
look,  when  h«  returned  on  the  morrow  to  24orthanger, 
and  heard  of  her  being  gone,  was  a  question  of  force  and 
interest  to  rise  over  every  other,  to  be  never-ceasing,  alter- 
nately irritating  and  soothing:  it  sometimes  suggested 
the  dread  of  his  cahn  acquiescence,  and  at  others  was 
answered  by  the  sweetest  confidence  in  his  regret  and 
resentment  To  the  General,  of  course,  he  would  not 
dare  to  speak ;  but  to  Eleanor,  what  might  he  not  say  to 
Eleanor  about  her  ? 

In  this  unceasing  recurrence  of  doubts  and  inquiries, 
on  any  one  article  of  which  her  mind  was  incapable  of 
more  than  momentary  repose,  the  hours  passed  away,  and 
her  journey  advanced  much  faster  than  she  looked  for. 
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The  pressing  anxieties  of  thought  which  prevented  her 
from  notiang  anything  before  hir,  when  onS  Syond  the 
neighbourhood  of  Woodston,  saved  her  at  uTeS  tim^ 
^m  watching  her  progress  /  and  though  no  obj^L'Se 
road  could  eng^e  a  moment's  attention%he  found  no  stace 
^nl     r?-  r^'°""  '^'  '^'  ^^  P^^^^^^d,  too,  by  anoS 
f^  to'  rett^'^  no  e^emess  for  her  jounJey's'condusion 
to  dStrov^.^]'"'^  *  ?^^'  ^  ^""^^*°"  ^«  alniost 
^st  even  .^f^r^i'^T  °^  *  "l'''"'^  with  those  she  loved 
absence     w£tT  h  T'  ^"^  ^  ^ers  :  an  eleven  weeks' 
hS?      A      -^  ^'^  /^*  *°  ^y  t^at  would  not  humble 
hmelf  and  p^n  i.  r  family  ;   that  would  not  increase  her 
own  gnef  by  the  confession  of  it ;  extend  an  uselei  Tesent- 
ment    and  perhaps  involve  the'imiocent  wiT  S^  Tuiky 
m  undistingmshing  ill-will?    She  could  never  do  jSe 
to  Henry  and  Eleanor's  merit :  she  felt  it  too  stronily  for 
wpression,  a^d  should  a  dislike  be  taken  againsJ^S^em 
should  they  be  thought  of  unfavourably  onX?  faS 
account,  it  would  cut  her  to  the  heart 

for  ti^  ^T  .^^^^\  '"J^e  rather  'dreaded  than  sought 
for  the  first  view  of  that  well-known  spire  which  would 

sTZTl,^''  ^"^u  'Z'^'^y  "^^'^  °f  home      SaliTbu^ 
she  had  known  to  be  her  point  on  leaving  NorthaiLc? 

nost^  ''.  "^^  ^""l  ''^''  '^'  ^^^  b««°  indebted  toYhe 
post-masters  for  the  names  of  the  places  which  were  then 
to  conduct  her  it  to;  so  great  had  been  her  L^rlncTof 
her  route.    She  met  with  nothing    howev/r    tn  T ? 
-/"ghtenher     Her  youth,  S  m'^e^:' and 'S 
pay,  procured  her  aU  the  attention  that  a  traveller  hie 
herself  could  require ;  and  stopping  only  to  cha^4  horses 
she  travelled  on  for  about  eleven  hours  withTt"  acdS 
?n„nHT'  ^f  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evS 
found  herself  entering  FuUerton.  evening 

A  heroine  returning  at  the  close  of  her  career    to  her 

and  all  the  dignity  of  a  countess,  with  a  long  train  of  noS 
relations  in  their  several  phaetons,  and  thref  Sr^.^^t 
in  a  travelling  chaise-and-four  behind  her,  is  anl^ent  on 
which  the  pen  of  the  contriver  may  well  delight  to  dwell 
It  gives  credit  to  every  conclusion,  and  the  author  mut 
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share  in  the  glory  she  so  liberally  bestows.  But  my  affair 
is  widely  different ;  I  bring  back  my  heroine  to  her  home 
in  solitude  and  disgrace^  and  no  sweet  elation  of  s[)irits  can 
lead  me  into  minuteness.  A  heroine  in  a  hack  post-chaise 
is  such  a  blow  upon  sentiment  as  no  attempt  at  grandeur 
or  pathos  can  withstand.  Swiftly,  therefore,  shall  her 
post-boy  drive  through  the  village,  amid  the  gaze  of  Sunday 
groups,  and  speedy  shall  be  her  descent  from  it. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  distress  of  Catherine's  mind 
as  she  thus  advanced  towards  the  parsonage,  and  whatever 
the  humiliation  of  her  biographer  in  relating  it,  she  was 
preparing  enjoyment  of  no  e very-day  nature  for  those  to 
whom  she  went ;  first,  in  the  appearance  of  her  carriage, 
and  secondly,  in  herself.  The  chaise  of  a  traveller  being 
a  rare  sight  in  FuUerton,  the  whole  family  were  immediately 
at  the  window ;  and  to  have  it  stop  at  the  sweep-gate  was 
a  pleasure  to  brighten  every  eye,  and  occupy  every  fancy  ; 
a  pleasure  quite  unlooked  for  by  all  but  the  two  youngest 
children,  a  boy  and  girl  of  six  and  four  years  old,  who  ex- 
pected a  brother  or  sister  in  every  carriage.  Happy  the 
glance  that  first  distinguished  Catherine  !  Happy  the  voice 
that  proclaimed  the  discovery  1  But  whether  such  happiness 
were  the  lawful  property  of  George  or  Harriet,  could  never 
be  exactly  understood. 

Her  father,  mother,  Sarah,  George,  and  Harriet,  all 
assembled  at  the  door,  to  welcome  her  with  affectionate 
eagerness,  was  a  sight  to  awaken  the  best  feelings  of  Cath- 
erine's heart ;  and  in  the  embrace  of  each,  as  she  stepped 
from  the  carriage,  she  found  herself  soothed  b*!yond  any- 
thing that  she  had  believed  possible.  So  surrounded,  so 
caressed,  she  was  even  happy  I  In  the  joyfulness  of  family 
love,  everything,  for  a  short  time,  was  subdued  ;  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her,  leaving  them  at  first  little  leisure 
for  cahn  curiosity,  they  were  all  seated  round  the  tea-table, 
which  Mrs  Morland  had  hurried  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor 
traveller,  whose  pale  and  jaded  looks  soon  caught  her 
rotice,  before  any  inquiry  so  direct  as  to  demand  a  positive 
aaswer  was  addressed  to  her. 

Reluctantly,  and  with  much  hesitation,  did  she  then 
begin  what  might,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour, 
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qmckncss  in  catching,  of  bitte^rL'^'n.^g  Ton"': 
but  here,  when  the  whole  was  unfolded,  was  a? iS  not 
to  be  overlooked,  nor,  for  the  first  half' hour,"  ^Ll 
fidemtion  ;???'•'"/'"?«  ""^  romantic 'alSm  in  ti^, 

been  productive  of  much  unpteLimLfto  he?^  2f^J 
7C"'^\y  "".'"  °""  ■"'«  volunSly°sut;edtLd 

and  so  suddenly  turned  all  his  partial  regard  ZS 

grew  enough  for  all  their  indignation  ^d  wonS^  tWK 
Sbiht'v'f  ftill  .indulged 'in  the  sweerofi^lcXt^ 
a^dot-"MrH'ir^    ^^    conjecturing    with   youthS 

£s  ?ro7ble  '^^1?'/°"  ^l'  y°"'''"  *  g'-^^t  de^lof  need- 
less trouble     said  her  mother  at  last :"  deoend  UDon  it 
It  ;s  something  not  at  ail  worth  unders'tanchng."     ^    ''' 
^P.nliT^  ^i*?''  ^°'"  ^''  "^'^^^  Catherine  awav  when  he 
"otSy^  engagement/' said  Sarah;   "but  wh^^not 

larid^-  "^t^^JZ  ^"  ^°""%  P'°P^^'"  ^«*"™^d  ^f  ^«  Mor. 
wJia  ,      tHey  must  have  a  sad  time  of  it :  but  as  far  anv 

M^-4;pe:rtTpen?-f.Lt^S^^ 
themselves;  and  you  know,  my  dear  Cathe^e, 
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you  always  were  a  sad  little  shatter-brained  creature :  but 
now  you  must  have  been  forced  to  have  your  wits  about 
you,  with  so  much  changing  of  chaises  and  so  forth ;  and 
I  hope  it  will  appear  that  you  have  not  left  anything  behind 
you  in  any  of  the  pockets." 

Catherine  hoped  so  too,  and  tried  to  feel  an  interest 
in  her  own  amendment,  but  her  spirits  were  quite  worn 
down ;  and  to  be  silent  and  alone  becoming  soon  her  only 
wish ;  she  readily  agreed  to  her  mother's  next  counsel  of 
going  early  to  bed.  Her  parents  seeing  nothing  in  her 
ill-looks  and  agitation  but  the  natural  consequence  of  morti- 
fied feelings,  and  of  the  unusual  exertion  and  fatigue  of 
such  a  journey,  parted  from  her  without  any  doubt  of  their 
being  soon  slept  away  ;  and  though,  when  they  all  met 
the  next  morning,  her  recovery  was  not  equal  to  their  hopes, 
they  were  still  perfectly  unsuspicious  of  there  being  any 
deeper  evil.  They  never  once  thought  of  her  heart,  which, 
for  the  parents  of  a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  just  returned 
from  her  first  excurion  from  home,  was  odd  enough  ! 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  she  sat  down  to  fulfil 
her  promise  to  Miss  Tilney,  whose  trust  in  the  effect  of 
timt  and  distance  on  her  friend's  disposition  was  already 
justified,  for  already  did  Catherine  reproach  herself  with 
having  parted  from  Eleanor  coldly  ;  with  having  never 
enough  valued  her  merits  or  kindness ;  and  never  enough 
commiserated  her  for  what  she  had  been  yesterday  left 
to  endure.  The  strength  of  these  feelings,  however,  was 
far  from  assisting  her  pen ;  and  never  had  it  been  harder 
for  her  to  write  than  in  addressing  Eleanor  TUney.  To 
compose  a  letter  whic*i  might  at  once  do  justice  to  her 
sentiments  and  her  situation,  convey  gratitude  w  Jiout 
servile  regret,  be  guarded  without  coldness,  and  honest 
without  resentment ;  a  letter  which  Eleanor  might  not  be 
pained  by  the  perusal  of ;  and,  above  all,  which  she  might 
not  blush  herself,  if  Henry  should  chance  to  see,  was  an 
undertaking  to  frighten  away  all  her  powers  of  performance  ; 
and,  after  long  thought  and  much  perplexity,  to  be  very 
brief  was  all  tiiat  she  could  determine  on  which  any  con- 
fidence of  safety.  The  money,  therefore,  which  Eleanor 
had  advanced,  was  enclosed  with  little  more  than  grateful 
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tbanJcs,  and  the  thousand  good  wishes  of  a  most  affectionate 

Mrl^rln"^  been  a  gtrange  acquaintance,"  observed 
.nH  ^n  ^'^"  T^*  ^*""  '"^  ^^^^^:  "soon  made 
Ik  ^"  '^^^^'  ^  *™  *°"y  >^  ^PP«ns  w,  for  Mrs  Allen 
thought  them  very  pretty  kind  of  young'  people"  ^d 
you  were  sadly  out  of  luck  too,  in  you?  iSbdla.  Ah 
po^r  Jam«. !  WeU,  we  must  live  aJd  leam;  ll^d  ^^ 
k^pii^?'  ^"^  °^*  I  hope  will  be  better  worth 

Catherine  coloured  as  she  warmly  answered,  "No  friend 
can  be  better  worth  keeping  than  Eleanor."  ""^  *"^°^ 

tim/nf '.?^  ^^'  '  ^  ^^  y°"  '^  ™«et  again  some 
tome  or  other;    do  not  be  uneasy.    It  is  ten  to  one  but 

and  then,  what  a  pleasure  it  will  be!" 

Mn  Morland  was  not  happy  in  her  attempt  at  consolation. 
The  hope  of  meetmg  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  could 

that  tune  to  make  a  meetmg  dreadfulto  her.    She  could 

lT\tTi  ^^^J^'y'  °^  '^"^  °'  ^  ^tl»  l<Ss  tender, 
nea  than  she  did  at  that  moment,  but  he  might  forget  her 

«  «h^  "^^  ^\*°  °''^*- '  Her  eyes  filfed  wiS  tS 
as  she  pictured  her  acquaintance  so  renewed ;  and  hS 
mother  perceivmg  her  comfortable  suggestion^  to  ha^ 
^f.T  1°°'*  effects  proposed,  as  onoXr  expedient  for 
restoring  her  spints,  that  they  should  call  on  Mrs  AUen. 

anJ^lf?*,     "'^„  T\°"^y  *  *'"^e'"  °f  a  mile  apart  j 

"  W^fiie^ori^  fo°r\^'»''°^  °i^  J^^'**  disappointment, 
is  no  h.JT^  •  ^''  "^"^  '^^ '  "  t»"t  othSwise  there 
£  a  d^hlTK-""  ^\"^^-^, going  off;  for  it  could  not 

we  nad  not  the  smaUest  acquamtance  with,  and  who  was 
so  entn^ly  without  fortune  ;  and  now  after  suS  beha W 
^cajmotthmkataUweUofher.  Just  at  present  Uc^m^' 
hard  to  poor  James,  but  that  will  not  last  for  ever  •  wid  I 
dm-e  say  he  wUl  be  a  discreeter  man  all  Z  me/ioTH 
foohshness  of  his  first  choice." 
This  was  just  such  a  summary  view  of  the  affair  as  Cath- 
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eiine  could  listen  to:  another  sentence  might  have  en- 
dangered her  complaisance,  and  made  her  reply  less  rational ; 
for  soon  were  all  her  thinking  powers  swallowed  up  in  the 
reflection  of  her  own  change  of  feelings  and  spirits  since 
last  she  had  trodden  that  well-known  road.  It  was  not 
three  months  ago  since,  wild  with  joyful  expectation,  she 
had  there  run  backwards  and  forwards  some  ten  times 
a-day,  with  an  heart  light,  gay,  and  independent ;  looking 
forward  to  pleasures  untasted  and  unalloyed,  and  as  free 
from  the  apprehension  of  evil  as  from  the  knowledge  of 
it.  Three  months  ago  had  seen  her  all  this,  and  now,  how 
altered  a  being  did  she  return  ! 

She  was  received  by  the  Aliens  with  all  the  kindness 
which  her  unlooked-for  appearance,  acting  on  a  steady 
affection,  would  naturally  call  forth ;  and  great  was  their 
surprize,  and  warm  their  displeasure,  on  hearing  how  she 
had  been  treated,  though  Mrs  Morland's  account  of  it 
was  no  inflated  representation,  no  studied  appeal  to  their 
passions.  "  Catherine  took  us  quite  by  surprize  yesterday 
evening,"  said  she.  "  She  travelled  all  the  way  post  by 
herself,  and  knew  nothing  of  coming  till  Saturday  night; 
for  General  Tilney,  from  some  odd  fancy  or  other,  all  of  a 
sudden  grew  tired  of  having  her  there,  and  almost  turned 
her  out  of  the  house.  Very  unfriendly,  certainly  ;  and  he 
must  be  a  very  odd  man ;  but  we  are  so  glad  to  have  her 
amongst  us  again  I  And  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  find  that 
she  is  not  a  poor  helpless  creature,  but  can  shift  very  well 
for  herself." 

Mr  Allen  expressed  himself  on  the  occasion  with  the 
reasonable  resentment  of  a  sensible  friend  ;  and  Mrs  Allen 
thought  his  expressions  quite  good  enough  to  be  immediately 
made  use  of  again  by  herself.  His  wonder,  his  conjectures, 
and  his  explanations,  became  in  succession  hers,  with  the 
addition  of  this  single  remark :  "  I  really  have  not  patience 
with  the  General,"  to  fill  up  every  accidental  pause ;  and 
"  I  really  have  not  patieuce  with  ^e  General,"  was  uttered 
twice  after  Mr  Allen  left  the  room,  without  any  relaxation 
of  anger,  or  any  material  digression  of  thought.  A  more 
considerable  degree  of  wandering  attended  the  third  re- 
petition ;  and,  ^ter  completing  the  fourth,  she  immediately 
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before  I  left.Ba'S^,  SS!  o^"^  l^dtyT "treT'"^' 

like  coming  away  M«XL^.  J  *^u^°'  above'^half 
comfort  to%s,  wm  no?i??T«.,  ^"*  *^""'  '^^  »"<^»»  « 
quite  forlorn  at  fim  "  "  ^^''^  ^^^  "»<*  I  ^ere 

ey;;^\h^i,-rat1Je"^^^^^^  ^j^erine^her 

spirit  to  her  existence.  ^°  ^"'  8»v«n 

we  w^^'7or^no'SiT  Sfdr'^w*'"  ^°^'  '^^  ^^^ 
silk  gloves  w«r  v«?*weU^^  ?T'/i°°'  ^^^  '^"^  ^^^^ 
time  of  our  gd^  to  the  W^^Sl?"'™  °°  f '^  ^^«  «»' 
have  worn  4em  a  ™t  rflf  ^ooms  you  know,  and  I 
that  evening  ?'?^  ^^*  *****  "°**'  ^^  yo"  remember 
;;  Do  1 1    Oh  I  perfectly." 

tea2t?"s:S;,T;:Sai;ruri?'    Mr  mney  drank 
he  is  so  very  atne^ht/     T  hf     ^  *-^'"^'  addition; 

Morland,  you  ever  saw  .  i^mIJi,    J""  "'"■  ^PV^,  Mm 

such  steady  well-wilm  «  u,  ™ 'V'PP">«s  of  having 
very  UtaJc^^^  ^^,"^  «"  Allen,  and  thi 
of  slight  acqu^ntSSlLe  tt?-Rl^."'«'"t  •"  unkindnes, 
her,  whUe  she  conU  DrK^^I^t,.  ,  T  ''•'^'"  •"  <««  "th 
of  her  «rliest  W»r^eS°^ri°P:^™r-;»ff««ion 

O'therin.-s   '-C^^^^S.^fev^^^.t 
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her  mother  advanced.  It  was  upon  the  behaviour  of  these 
very  slight  acquaintance  that  all  her  present  happiness 
depended ;  and  while  Mrs  Morland  was  successfully  con- 
firming her  own  opinions  by  the  justness  of  her  own  re- 
presentations, Catherine  was  silently  reflecting  that  now 
Henry  must  have  arrived  at  Northanger;  now  he  must 
have  heard  of  he'  departure ;  and  now,  perhaps,  they  were 
all  setting  off  f c   Hereford. 


CH^PTE1{XXX 

Catherine's  disposition  was  not  naturally  sedentary, 
nor  had  her  habits  been  ever  very  industrious ;  but,  what- 
ever might  hitherto  have  been  her  defects  of  that  sort, 
her  mother  could  not  but  perceive  them  now  to  be  greatly 
increased.  She  could  neither  sit  still  nor  employ  herself 
for  ten  minutes  together ;  walking  round  the  garden  and 
orchard  again  and  again,  as  if  nothing  but  motion  was 
voluntary  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  even  walk  about 
the  house  rather  than  remain  fixed  for  any  time  in  the 
parlour.  Her  loss  of  spirits  was  a  yet  greater  alteration. 
in  her  rambling  and  her  idleness,  she  might  only  be  a  carica- 
ture of  herself;  but  n  her  silence  and  sadness,  she  was 
the  very  reverse  of  all  that  she  had  been  before. 

For  two  days  Mj  3  Morland  allowed  it  to  pass  even  without 
a  1.  t ;  but  when  a  third  night's  rsst  had  neither  restored 
her  cheerfubiess,  improved  her  in  useful  activity,  nor  given 
her  a  greater  inclination  for  needlework,  she  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  the  gentle  reproof  of,  "My  dear  Catherine, 
I  am  afraid  you  are  growing  quite  a  fine  lady.  I  do  not 
know  when  poor  Richard's  cravats  would  be  done,  if  he 
had  no  friend  but  you.  Your  head  runs  too  much  upon 
■Rath ;  but  there  is  a  time  for  everything— a  time  for  balls 

v]  plays,  and  a  time  for  work.  You  have  had  a  long  run 
f  amusement;       •  now  you  must  try  to  be  usefuL" 

Catherine  toe  t  her  work  directly,  saying,  in  a  dejected 
/oice,  that  "  her  head  did  not  run  upon  Bath — ^much." 

"  Then  you  are  fretting  about  General  Tilney,  and  that 
is  very  simple  of  you ;  for  ten  to  one  whether  you  ever  see 
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Mirror/ I  S  7^7^. /""."qu^t^w:   -The 

tatherme  said  no  more"    anH  "Lvk  j 

do  right,  appHed  to  h?r  work^lt  SteTa^et"*"  •"^  ^ 
sunk  again,  without  knowing   t  kILu   •  *    ,      "^"tes, 

of  wearinew,  S  ofJ^^  th«n    k*^'  ^°™.^*  '"^^''o^ 
Mrs  Morland  watS  J  7^.     ^"^  she  moved  her  needle. 

seeing,  in  her  i^Sghte^s  ffi?  °h*^  ^-T*'   -"'i 
tjje  full  proof  of  thafr^jiL^^JS^t  S  wWrst'Sn''^"' 
o^n  to  attribute  hw  ■«.»?  «*    u  "V'/"*^"  she  had  now 
th?  room  to  fetSrir»3^  •      ^««f^"^ess,  hastily  left 
no  time  m  at4*S^^^  ^^dful  T'^'T:^  ^°"^  ^°  '°« 
time  before  sheSfoJwha?  she  1^^^^^     It  was  some 
family  matters  ocoiitim  to  JSln  k        ^'^^  ^^'^ '  *"^  ^'^er 
had  elapsed  ere^STeh^ifjT     ^^^'  *  "^"^^^  «'  »"  ^o" 
from  wEiS  s^  much  wStotT  '^'"  '^^  ^*  ^^^"'^^ 
having  shut  out  rn^e  Sufwhaf ^''^^^^"'^7; 
t^ZT^^''  '  visitorlJ^:^  ^^'tJe'f^ 

With  a  look  of  muS  r«^t  ^1^.^.^''  '^'^  ^^^'^ 

2^  a^logSf fofhi:"a?^Ttht^^  ^- 

after  whathadpassedgJSTtle'^St^;:^^^^^^ 
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•t  Fullerton,  and  stating  his  impatience  to  be  assured  of 
Miss  Morland's  having  reached  her  home  in  safety,  as  the 
cause  of  his  intrusion.  He  did  not  address  himself  to  an 
uncandid  judge  or  a  resentful  heart.  Far  from  compre- 
hending him  or  his  sister  in  their  father's  misconduct,  Mrs 
Morland  had  been  always  kindly  disposed  towards  each ; 
and  instantly,  pleased  by  his  appearance,  received  him 
with  the  simple  professions  of  unaffected  benevolence; 
thanking  him  for  such  an  attention  to  her  daughter ;  assuring 
him  that  ine  frienus  of  her  children  were  aJways  welcome 
there,  and  intreating  him  to  say  not  another  word  of  the 
past. 

He  was  not  ill  inclined  to  obey  this  request ;  for  though 
his  heart  wu..  greatly  relieved  by  such  unlooked-for  mildness, 
it  was  not,  just  at  that  moment,  in  his  power  to  say  anything 
to  the  purpose.  Returning  in  silence  to  his  seat,  therefore, 
he  remained  for  some  minutes  most  civilly  answering  all 
Mrs  Morland's  common  remarks  about  the  weather  and 
roads.  Catherine,  meanwhile,  the  anxious,  agitated,  happy, 
feverish  Catherine,  said  not  a  word :  but  her  glowing  chedc 
and  brightened  eye  made  her  mother  trust  that  this  good- 
natured  visit  would,  at  least,  set  her  heart  at  ease  for  a 
time;  and  gladly,  therefore,  did  she  lay  aside  the  first 
volume  of  "  The  Mirror  "for  a  future  hour. 

Desirous  of  Mr  Morland's  assistance,  as  well  in  giving 
encouragement  as  in  finding  conversation  for  her  guest, 
whose  embarrassment  ou  his  father's  account  she  earnestly 
pitied,  Mrs  Morland  had  very  early  despatched  one  of  tbuB 
children  to  summon  him  ;  but  Mr  Morland  was  from  home, 
and  beinr  thus  without  any  support,  at  the  end  of  a  (quarter 
of  an  hour  she  had  nothing  to  say.  After  a  couple  of  nunutes' 
unbroken  silence,  Henry,  turning  to  Catherine  for  the  first 
time  since  her  mother's  entrance,  asked  her,  with  sudden 
alacrity,  it  Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  were  now  at  Fullerton  ?  and 
on  developing,  from  amidst  all  her  perplexity  of  words  in 
reply,  the  meaning,  which  one  short  syllable  would  have 
given,  immediately  expressed  his  intention  of  p.rymg  his 
respects  to  them,  and  with  a  rising  colour,  asked  her  if 
she  would  have  the  goodness  to  shew  him  the  way.  "  You 
may  see  the  house  from  this  window,  sir,"  was  information, 


25«^'frS\:*tttr^      ^  ^-^  of  .ck„ow. 

her  mother;    for  Mn  mS ^?  u"'*'?^  "°<J  fro™ 

worthy  neighbours.  uSt  he  miahfi?  °'  ''*'^"»  °"  t^^i^ 
to  give  of  Id,  faSer'.  behJJTo^r  .v^'t  ^"^  «Pl*nation 
pleasant  for  him  Tj^^SoZw""^  r  T'^  ^  ^^^ 
not,  on  any  accouS^JL^f^?  Zt^  ^  Catherine,  would 
They  began  Uieir  S  £5  M  '  inl!?^'"'^^'"*  »>'™- 
mistaken  in  his  object  S  Jl?  "^f*"!  was  not  entirely 

on  his  father  WoSeirtoX^^^  bu^?' rP"^*^°» 
wa»  to  explain  himself  •  IrS  k!?  ^  i'  °"*  •*"  ^"'  purpose 
grounds  he  SidXne'it  .o^T.?'^;)^^*^  Mr  AlK 

think  it  could  ever  SrenJLf"  '^^  ^^«""«  ^id  not 
of  his  affectionTaS  tC  hl2°°'*'"-    She  was  assured 
which,  perhapS,'  ^^  pmty  S^iS.T"^  ""^  »°««ted, 
entirely  his  oV^      for    SZh^H     ^  ^*''  ''«»  »'^eady 
attached  -o  her-thon^h  k.^*  u^*"7  '""  "O'^  «ncerely 
excellencies  0?  her^haracte^  i^d  ^Inl  1'"«!l*t^  ^  »»  ^« 
I  must  confess  ihT^^^LT'^^-^'?''''^^'^' ^^^- 
better  than  gratitude  •  o?  if  ^h.r    °"r*J^  ^"  "o^hing 
of  her  partial^  for  Wm  hij  ?^„  7^°'^\  '^^  *  persuasioS 
her  a  serious  thought     It  iJ.  ^  .^"  ^^^^^  ^"^  °^  Pving 
I  acknowledge,  ^d  dricSu  Jv  I    '"™'**""'' '"  ^°^anc* 
dignity;  but  if  iTbe  f^"^^  derogatory  of  an  heroine's 

a  wil7iia^„a'4  ^  at^SstVSr?  ot'  ''^  ^^^'^^  °' 

at'ra^^lTn^^^^rJj  Ife^^^^L^^^^^^  talked 
wmptinthecontemplaticnofLo^^^  *"u^  Catherine, 
scarcely  opened  hef  Upsf  1^4°:?  r'^^I^^^t^appiness 

of  another  t6te-4-t6te -MirfhS-.®™  *°  ^^^  t^.tasies 
she  was  enabled  to  jud^  h^  f^  1:"  '"^*''^.^°  ^'^''^^^ 
parental  authority  k  Ws  dTJ^J,^!  T  »^^t'°'^ed  by 
return  from  Wood^ton,  ^o  C  SefoJe^PLTT' J^"  ^ 
near  the  abbey  by  his  imLS  ^S  '  i*  ^  '^^  "et 
in  angry  terms  of\^  Mffi^/l^'^l^tily  informed 
to  think  of  her  no  rno«.        ^^  '  departure,  and  ordered 

-or.  Of  expecta^^'^e  SS^^ul^^^u^;: 
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could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  kind  caution  with  which  Heniy 
had  saved  her  from  the  necessity  of  a  conscientious  re- 
jection, by  engaging  her  faith  before  he  mentioned  the 
subject ;  and  as  he  proceeded  to  give  the  particulars,  and 
explain  the  motives  of  his  father's  conduct,  her  feelings 
soon  hardened  into  even  a  triumphant  delight.  The 
General  had  had  nothing  to  accuse  her  of,  nothing  to  lay 
to  her  charge,  but  her  being  the  involuntary,  unconscious 
object,  of  a  deception  which  his  pride  could  not  pardon, 
and  which  a  better  pride  would  have  been  ashamed  to  own. 
She  was  guilty  only  of  being  less  rich  than  he  had  supposed 
her  to  be.  Under  a  mistaken  persuasion  of  her  possessions 
and  claims,  he  had  courted  her  acquaintance  in  Bath, 
solicited  her  company  at  Northanger,  and  designed  her 
for  his  daughter-in-law.  On  discovering  his  error,  to  turn 
her  from  the  house  seemed  the  best,  though  to  his  feelings 
an  inadequate  proof,  of  his  resentment  towards  herself, 
and  his  contempt  of  her  family. 

John  [Thorpe]  had  first  misled  him.  The  General  per- 
ceiving his  son  one  night  at  the  theatre,  to  be  paying  con- 
siderable attention  to  Miss  Morland,  had  accidentally 
inquired  of  Thorpe  it  he  knew  more  of  her  than  her  name. 
Thorpe,  most  happy  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  a  man 
of  General  Tilney's  importance,  had  been  joyfully  and 
proudly  communicative ;  and  being  at  that  time  not  only 
m  daily  expectation  of  Morland's  engaging  Isabella,  but 
likewise  pretty  well  resolved  upon  marrying  Catherine 
himself,  his  vanity  induced  him  to  represent  the  family 
as  yet  more  wealthy  than  his  vanity  and  avarice  had  made 
him  believe  them.  With  whomsoever  he  was,  or  was  likelv 
to  be  connected,  his  own  consequence  always  required 
that  theirs  should  be  great ;  and  as  his  intimacy  with  any 
acquaintance  grew,  so  regularly  grew  their  fortune.  The 
expectations  of  his  friend  Morland,  therefore,  from  the 
first  over-rated,  had,  ever  since  his  introduction  to  Isabella, 
been  gradually  increasing ;  and  by  merely  adding  twice  as 
much  for  the  grandeur  of  the  moment,  by  doubling  what 
he  chose  to  think  the  amount  of  Mr  Morland's  preferment, 
trebling  his  private  fortune,  bestowing  a  rich  aunt,  and 
sinking  half  the  children,  he  was  able  to  represent  the 
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curiosity  and  his   o^'  s4£?l?i'  ^^^^  °f  the  GeneraJ-s 
thing  more  in  rese™.  ff ^^^S^  ^*  «r^  ^^"^  ^°"»«- 
pounds  which  her  faSer  cTuId^vI  k  °'  ^'^f'"  ^°"sand 
addition  to  Mr  Al K  <Sto te  %' ^r\^°"^^  ^e  a  pretty 
made  him  seriously  det-SSlA        I  "^timacy  there  had 
legacied  hereaCf  and  ™S^°"of  hlr'^JT^  ^^^^or..ly 
most  acknowledged  future  heK^fi„'  therefore,  as  the 
lowed.    Upon  such  bteuLen^f th/r  ^"'"^^^^  ^**"'^"y  ^°^ 
for  never  had  it  occS^to  hi^  to  n'^t.^-^  proceeded, 
Thorpe's  interest  in  th^  fai^ilv  h.  i?  ^°"^t  its  authority, 
connection  with  one  of  r^^^  ^'T^.  ^PP^oaching 

on  another  (circumstances  of  wSS  k  ^I  '?'^"  ^^«^* 
equal  openness)  seem^Hc  «;  •  ^  ^®  ^^ted  with  ahnost 
aiid  to  these  wLS  T""!?^'^  ^°^  ^'  truth 

being  wealthy  ^d  Sss  nf  M'"^"!?  ^^^  °^  *^«  Aliens 
their  care,  a^dTw^on  5  1  '''  Morland's  being  under 
to  judge,' of  \^  ^^t^^her'Ttr*^''  1^°"'^  ^ 
His  resolution  was  ToonTmS^  ?,  P^^"*^  kindness, 
cemed  a  liking  iowa^ds  m£T  ',  ^^^^^  ^^^  he  dis- 
of  his  son;  alS,  ZSil  for  ^^^  '1  ^*  countenance 
he  almost  instantl^TdetemiinJH  .  ""P^  '  communication, 
ing  his  boasteHteresr^H  n-P^'"u^P^'^^"^«^en' 

Catherine  herself  could  not  b,  ^^^         '^'"''''  ^°P^^- 
of  all  this  than  his  oC  cMdSn     l^nT'  1  ?f  ^« 
perceiving  nothing  in  h^  situaS  i;?i^  """^  ^^^^"°^' 
father's  particul^  respect    hi?  !1      '^^  u°  ''"^^^  their 
the  suddenness,  conSance   anH  1  ?  ^t?  «tonishment 
and  though  latter'-^^    from   '  !"'^v'''^"*  °^  ^^^  attention; 
panied  an%h^ost   ,ositiv?  coml^'^'f  T^^'^  ^^^  *"°'"- 
eyeiything  in  his  ^owrtoTtS  ulr  ^t5  '°'^'  °^  ^°^'"-' 
vmced  of  his  father's  believingit  to  S  S'«7  ^"^  ^°"- 
connection,  it  was  not  till  thlZVl    i        -^  advantageous 
that  they  had  tiie  sma  J«t  T  ^^^P'^C^tion  at  NortSnger 
which  had  hu^dhiTonThf^K^^  '^'  ^f^'^  calculations 
had  learned  from  STvTry  petn  whoT'/"^'"' ^^  ^"^"^ 

feelings,  W^.Va^S:e^S,lT;^^ 
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the  failure  of  a  very  recent  endeavour  to  accomplish  a 
reconciliation  between  Morland  and  Isabella,  convinced 
that  they  were  separated  for  ever,  and  spuming  a  friendship 
which  could  be  no  longer  serviceable,  hastened  to  contradict 
all  that  he  had  said  before  to  the  advantage  of  the  Morlands : 
confessed  himself  to  have  been  totally  mistaken  in  his  opinion 
of  their  circumstances  and  character,  misled  by  the  rhodo- 
montade  of  his  friend  to  believe  his  father  a  man  of  sub- 
stance and  credit,  whereas  the  transactions  of  the  two 
or  three  last  weeks  proved  him  to  be  neither;  for,  after 
coming  eagerly  forward  on  the  first  overture  of  a  marriage 
between  the  families,  with  the  most  liberal  proposals,  he 
had,  on  being  brought  to  the  point  by  the  shrewdness 
of  ^e  relator,  been  constrained  to  acknowledge  himself 
incapable  of  giving  the  young  people  even  a  decent  support. 
They  were,  in  fact,  a  necessitous  family ;  numerous  too, 
almost  beyond  example ;  by  no  means  respected  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  as  he  had  lately  had  particular  oppor- 
tunities of  discovering  ;  aiming  at  a  style  of  life  which  their 
fortune  could  not  warrant ;  seeking  to  better  themselves  by 
wealthy  connexions  ;  a  forward,  bragging,  scheming  race. 

The  terrified  General  pronounced  the  name  of  Allen 
with  an  inquiring  look ;  and  here,  too,  Thorpe  had  learnt 
his  error.  The  Aliens,  he  believed,  had  lived  near  them  too 
long,  and  he  knew  the  young  man  on  whom  the  Fullerton 
estate  must  devolve.  The  General  needed  no  more.  En- 
raged with  almost  everybody  in  the  world  but  himself, 
he  set  out  the  day  next  for  the  abbey,  where  his  performances 
have  been  seen, 

I  leave  it  to  my  reader's  sagacity  to  determine  how  much 
of  all  this  it  was  possible  for  Henry  to  communicate  at  this 
time  to  Catherine ;  how  much  of  it  he  could  have  learnt 
from  his  father,  in  what  point  his  own  conjectures  might 
assist  him,  and  what  portion  must  yet  remain  to  be  told 
in  a  letter  from  James.  I  have  united  for  their  ease  what 
they  must  divide  for  mine.  Catherine,  at  any  rate,  heard 
enough  to  feel  that,  in  suspecting  General  Tilney  of  either 
murdering  or  shutting  up  Ws  wife,  she  had  scarcely  sinned 
against  his  character  or  magnified  his  cruelty. 

Henry,  in  having  such  things  to  relate  of  his  father, 
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obliged  to  exLS    "JfJ^^^-^^^ded  counsel  which  he  was 
^^^trh^^n^ly.l''''^^?^''?^   ^^^'^^^   them  at 

could  iU  brook  S^  n^^    •*;        r^..  °'h®  '*s«^  "»  ''^ords, 

sanction  oFr^oniioT'Sci^j'  f^  ^°^'  '"^^  ^'  '^^ 
it    Tinf  ;«       u  "®  dictate  of  consaence  could  make 

and  MieClJS  h^t  Jl."!.'^'"'''".*?  "«  M°^l»°<i. 
directed  fn™;-  '".'*  ""'  o™  »•"*  he  had  beeo 

deciLd  hi,  intenotTo^^e^^^STL"'  n.  r*"; 
SZ  hou^'^i"  "^i^*!"™  <"'  ">'■"'  "hich  many 
U»  followi^  da;  l^d^Cts'jolS^erJFjirn?""  "^ 
CH^PTE1{  XXXI 

-ia.  only  a„  Sp^°;t.t'^or^S'A"i.' 
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far  as  they  alone  were  concerned,  had  not  a  single  objection 
to  start.  His  pleasing  manners  and  good  sense  were  self- 
evident  recommendations ;  and  having  never  heard  evil 
of  him,  it  was  not  their  way  to  suppose  any  evil  could  be 
told.  Gkwd-will  supplying  the  place  of  experience,  his 
character  needed  no  attestation.  "  Catherine  would  made 
a  sad,  heedless  young  housekeeper,  to  be  sure,"  was  her 
mother's  foreboding  remark ;  but  quick  was  the  consola- 
tion ot  there  being  nothing  like  practice. 

There  was  but  one  obstacle,  in  short,  to  be  mentioned ; 
but  till  that  one  was  removed,  it  must  be  impossible  for 
them  to  sanction  the  engagement.  Their  tempers  were 
mild,  but  their  principles  were  steady ;  and  while  his 
parent  so  expressly  forbad  the  connexion,  they  could  not 
allow  themselves  to  encourage  it.  That  the  General  should 
come  forward  to  solicit  the  alliance,  or  that  he  should  even 
very  heartily  approve  it,  they  were  not  refined  enough  to 
midce  any  parading  stipulation,  but  the  decent  appearance 
of  consent  must  be  yielded,  and  that  en*-  obtained,  and 
their  own  hearts  made  them  trust  f-  ,  it  could  not  be 
very  long  denied,  their  willing  app.ooatiun  was  instantly 
to  follow.  His  consent  was  all  that  they  wished  for.  They 
were  no  more  inclined  than  entitled  to  demand  his  money. 
Of  a  very  considerable  fortune,  his  son  was,  by  marriage 
settlements,  eventually  secure  ;  his  present  income  was  an 
income  of  independence  and  comfort,  and  under  every 
pecuniary  view  it  was  a  match  beyond  the  claims  of  their 
daughter. 

The  young  people  could  not  be  surprized  at  a  decision 
like  this.  They  felt  and  they  deplored,  but  they  could 
not  resent  it;  and  they  parted,  endeavouring  to  hope 
that  such  a  change  in  the  General,  as  each  believed  ahnost 
impossible,  might  speedily  take  place,  to  unite  them  again 
in  the  fullness  of  privileged  affection.  Henry  returned  to 
what  was  now  his  only  home,  to  watch  over  his  young 
plantations,  aiid  extend  his  improvements  for  her  sake,  to 
whose  share  in  them  he  looked  anxiously  forward;  and 
Githerine  remained  at  Fullerton  to  cry.  Whether  the 
torments  of  absence  were  softened  by  a  clandestine  corres- 
pondence, let  us  not  inquire.    Mr  and  Mrs  Morland  never 
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tjle  compression  of  the  piges  before  the^  that  we  i^e  ^" 
w^t  S^hli?^^*  ^^  *^^^^  can  be  the  only  doubt^ 

Eleanor  had  obtained  his  forgiveness  of  H^nit  a  l^ 
pe^ission  for  him  « to  be  a  Sif  ^lilS d  ft  "  ^'  ^^  ^ 
the  eliH?^\**^  ^"^""^  "^"^^y^  ^^'  removal  from  all 

addreS  ?.r     HI.     '^  ^  mfenonty  of  situaUon  from 

first  haile^d  he^^'V^ur  Ud^^nr^u^^^  ^' 

;iS^'"T?^  of  her,  SSe^lit  of^'SsttSe  "^ 
wealth,  and  his  attachment,  bring  to  a  predsiS^  Sf  l^S 
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the  introduction  of  a  characto*  not  connected  with  ny 
lable)  that  this  was  the  very  gentleman  whose  n^ligeat 
servant  left  behind  him  that  collection  of  washing-bills, 
resulting  from  a  long  visit  at  Northanger,  hy  which  my 
heroine  was  involved  in  one  of  her  most  alarming  adventures. 

The  influence  of  the  Viscount  and  Viscountess  in  their 
brotlier's  behalf  was  assisted  by  that  right  understanding 
of  Mr  Morland's  circumstances,  which,  as  soon  as  the  General 
would  allow  himself  to  be  informed,  they  were  qualified 
to  give.  It  taught  him  that  he  had  been  scarcely  more 
misled  by  Thorpe's  first  boast  of  the  family  wealth  than  by 
his  subsequent  malicious  overthrow  of  it ;  that  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  were  they  nece  utous  or  poor,  and  that  Catherine 
would  have  three  thousand  pounds.  Thi»  was  so  material 
ar  amendment  of  his  late  expectations,  that  it  greatly 
contributed  to  smooth  the  descent  of  his  pride ;  and  by  no 
means  without  its  effect  was  the  private  intelligence  which 
he  was  at  some  pains  to  procure,  that  the  Fullerton  estate, 
being  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  its  present  proprietor, 
was  consequently  open  to  every  greedy  ^>eculation. 

On  the  strength  of  this  the  General,  soon  after  Eleanor's 
marriage,  pennitted  his  son  to  return  to  Northanger,  and 
thence  made  him  the  bearer  of  his  consent,  very  courteously 
worded  in  a  page  fuU  of  empty  professions,  to  Mr  Morland. 
The  event  which  it  authorized  soon  followed :  Henry  and 
Catherine  were  married,  the  bells  rang  and  everybody 
smiled ;  and,  as  this  took  place  within  a  twelvemonth  from 
the  first  day  of  their  meeting,  it  will  not  appear,  after  all 
the  dreadful  delays  occasioned  by  the  General's  cruelty, 
that  they  were  essentially  hurt  by  it.  To  begin  perfect 
happiness  at  the  respective  ages  of  twenty-six  and  eighteen 
is  to  do  pretty  well;  and  professing  myself,  moreover, 
convinced  that  the  General's  unjust  interference,  so  far 
from  being  really  injurious  to  their  felicity,  was  perhaps 
rather  conducive  to  it,  by  improving  their  knowledge  of 
each  other,  and  adding  strength  to  their  attachment,  I 
leave  it  to  be  settled  by  whomsoever  it  may  concern,  whether 
the  tendency  of  this  work  be  altogether  to  recommend 
parental  tyranny  or  reward  filial  disobedience. 
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idle  hour,  „d  »SS.;at"  IS^^T"??  '"."^ 
faculties  were  roii«iH  .'«♦« -J    •  "."""^wea  one;    there  his 

plating  rjS'rr„^o;'rS«t'>SL'r"'r- 
any  unwelcome  sensations \S.hv^  wj  •""''?;  *'" 

tros'?r^-s-SX3«^.i- 

page  at  which  the  favourite  vol^r^^^-^pel^j"  JT"  "^ 

"  ELLIOT  OF  KELLYNCH  HALL 

"  Walter  Elliot,  bom  March  t    t^<«  •  j  ,  , 

1784,  Elizabeth,  dauSter  of   wJ  ^.'"*^'^  J"'y  '5, 

addiig,  for  the  inJoAnation  5  Um^i  ^H  h^^^^^^  ^'  ^^ 
words,  after  the  date  of  Sy's  biSh  ^1^-  ^i^^'  ^^'^ 
16,  1810,  Charles,  son  andS  orntkn..  u^^^'  December 
Uppercross,  in  the  co^ty  oT&zn^i'^'^^r^  ^^.^^ 
most  accurately  the  rfav  «*  «.k  /    ^°  ^^  inserting 

lost  his  wT.  ^  °*  *^*  °*°°^  o«  '^l^ich  he  ha! 
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Then  followed  the  history  and  rise  of  the  ancient  and 
respectable  family  in  the  usual  terms;  how  it  had  been  first 
settled  in  Cheshire,  how  mentioned  in  Dugdale,  serving  the 
office  of  high  sheriff,  representing  a  borough  in  three  suc- 
cessive parliaments,  exertions  of  loyalty,  and  dignity  of 
baronet,  in  the  first  year  of  Qiarles  II.  with  all  the  Marys 
and  Elizabeths  they  had  married;  forming  altogether  two 
handsome  duodecimo  pag?s,  and  concluding  with  the  arms 
and  motto: — "  Principal  seat,  Keilynch  Hall,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,"  and  Sir  Walter's  handwriting  again  in  this 
finale: — 

"  Heir  presumptive,  William  Walter  Elliot,  Esq.,  great 
grandson  of  the  second  Sir  Walter." 

Vanity  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot's 
character:  vanity  of  person  and  of  situation.  He  had  been 
remarkably  handsome  in  his  youth,  and  at  fifty-four  was 
still  a  very  fine  man.  Few  women  could  think  more  of  their 
personal  appearance  than  he  did,  nor  could  the  valet  of  any 
new  made  lord  be  more  delighted  with  the  place  he  held  in 
society.  He  considered  the  blessing  of  beauty  as  inferior 
only  to  th?  blessing  of  a  baronetcy;  and  the  Sir  Walter 
Elliot,  who  united  these  gifts,  was  the  constant  object  of 
his  warmest  respect  and  devotion. 

His  good  looks  and  his  rank  had  one  fair  claim  on  his 
attachment,  since  to  them  he  must  have  owed  a  wife  of  very 
superior  character  to  anything  deserved  by  his  own.  Lady 
Elliot  had  been  an  excellent  woman,  sensible  and  amiable, 
whose  judgment  and  conduct,  if  they  might  be  pardoned  the 
youthful  infatuation  which  made  her  Lady  Elliot,  had  never 
required  indulgence  afterwards.  She  had  humoured,  or 
softened,  or  concealed  his  failings,  and  promoted  his  real 
respectability  for  seventeen  years;  and  though  not  the  very 
happiest  bein^  in  the  world  herself,  had  found  enough  in  her 
duties,  her  fnends,  and  her  children,  to  attach  her  to  life, 
and  make  it  no  matter  of  indifference  to  her  when  she  was 
called  on  to  quit  them.  Three  girls,  the  two  eldest  sixteen 
and  fourteen,  was  an  awful  legacy  for  a  mother  to  bequeath, 
an  awful  charge  rather,  to  confide  to  the  authority  and 
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guidance  of  «  conceited,  siUy  father     She  h«^  u^ 

very  intimate  friend  a  lenaihl  JIl      •    ^*°'  ''owever,  one 

been  brought    bv  .tJln^^i  V"****"^*  '^°«»°»  '''i^o  had 

and  ad'vice  i-drElh-ot^^^g^j^^^^^^^ 
maintainance  of  the  aftA^^-  •  i  ,  .  *  *^»*  help  and 

*"  marry  .gain,  u«  wSn  Ll^^'^'j^S^VSr? 
contmuinfi:  in  sineleneM  i»n.«v*-  -     i        .'   ""*  ^"^  Walter's 
then,  tha?  Sir  Z^^^^^T^^J'S:^  ^  it  l^own, 
one  or  two  private  disaoLTinS^n?  •      ^''^  '"^t  '"th 
•PplicationsXprided  Stf  SJ?^?,^  very  unreasonable 
daugnter's  wke     Fo/m^  Jl    !?*  ''"^  '"^^^^  'o^  his  dear 
realfy  have  ^ven  up  Lvt^^fe  k^k'I?^*''  ^«  '^^"W 
much  tempted  to  do     E^th  k'V*  ^  °°*  be^n  very 
to  all  that' was  poSble  of  h^r^mJ^,/,^^^^^^^^^    «/«tee^ 
quence;  and  beine  verv  L^aI  ^°^^^f  "ghts  and  conse- 

together  most  happU^'^'iS  S.f oS'er^^K,?'^  ^'^  «°^«  on 
inferior  value.  M?ry  had^n^Ln  «  r^^  ^^°  ''*'*  °'  ^^^X 
ance  by  becoming  MTch^ritVov/.  "b?f  tL^^P^.^f 
*n  elegance  of  mind  and  sweetness  of  ch^Jir^^r  ^u'  "^^^ 
have  placed  her  high  with  anv  iSrSi  character  which  must 
was  nobody  with  eitherlaSe^r^P^i:  °?.^^ji"°dentanding, 

:t^  convenience  was  al^I/s^'gi^f^^^Jf ^ 

teved  them  all,  but  it  was  onlv  in  A„nl"  k^IIu^^^  ?^i^^<=" 
toe  mother  to  revive  again 


^yi^Anne^U'T^l^^Z:; 


A  iew  years  before  Anne  Elliot  had  been 


very  pretty 
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girl,  but  her  bloom  had  v>  Jihed  early;  and  as,  even  in  iti 
eight,  her  father  had  found  little  to  admire  in  her  (so  totelly 
different  were  her  delicate  features  and  mild  dark  eyes  from 
his  own),  there  could  be  nothing  in  them,  now  that  she  was 
faded  and  thin,  to  erdte  his  esteem.  He  had  never  indulged 
much  hope,  he  had  now  none,  of  ever  reading  her  name 
in  any  other  page  of  his  favourite  work.  All  equality  of 
alliance  must  rest  with  Elizabeth,  for  Mary  had  merely  con- 
nected h.  -self  with  an  old  country  family  of  respectability 
and  large  fortune,  and  had,  therefore,  given  all  the  honour 
and  received  none:  Elizabeth  would,  one  day  or  other, 
marry  suitably. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  woman  is  handsomer  at 
twenty-nine  than  she  was  ten  years  before;  and,  generally 
spealung,  if  there  has  been  neither  ill  health  nor  anxiety,  it 
is  a  time  of  life  at  which  scarcely  any  charm  is  lost.  It  was 
so  with  Elizabeth,  still  the  same  handsome  Miss  Elliot  that 
she  had  begun  to  be  thirteen  years  ago,  and  Sir  Walter  might 
be  excused,  therefore,  in  forgetting;  her  age,  or,  at  least,  be 
deemed  only  half  a  fool,  for  thinkmg  himself  and  Elizabeth 
as  blooming  as  ever,  amidst  the  wr^k  of  the  good  looks  of 
everybody  else;  for  he  could  plainly  see  how  old  all  the  rest 
of  his  fanuly  and  acquaintance  were  growing.  Anne  haggard, 
Mary  coarse,  every  face  in  the  neighbourhood  worsting,  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  crow's  foot  about  Lady  Russell's 
temples  had  long  been  a  distress  to  him. 

Elizabeth  did  not  quite  equal  her  father  in  personal  con- 
tentment. Thirteen  years  had  seen  her  mistress  of  Kellynch 
Hall,  presiding  and  directing  with  a  self-possession  and 
decision  which  could  never  have  given  the  idea  of  her  being 
younger  than  she  was.  For  thirteen  years  had  she  been 
doing  the  honours,  and  la}ring  down  tiie  domestic  law  at 
home,  and  leading  Uie  way  to  the  chaise  and  four,  and  walking 
immediately  after  Lady  Russell  out  of  all  the  drawing-rooms 
and  dining-rooms  in  the  country.  Thirteen  winters'  re- 
volving frosts  had  seen  her  opening  every  ball  of  credit  which 
a  scant;'  neighbourhood  afforded,  and  thirteen  springs  shewn 
their  blossoms,  as  she  travelled  up  to  London  with  her 
father,  for  a  few  weeks'  annual  enjoyment  of  the  great  world. 
She  had  the  remembrance  of  all  this,  she  had  the  conscious- 
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ntu  of  being  nincHmd-twenty  to  rive  her  •»».  -.—  *.      ^ 

quite  M^WdS^  ev«,rt  Eeh  ^.r*?  °'  ^^^  '^ 
yean  of  duurer   and  wnnM  kl         •  •    .  •PProach  to  the 

U  propS^';o"cited"by  ^Tne^S  Sth'fn^r'"  °' 
date  of  her  oCbirth  i^H  t^^  ^  *^  presented  with  the 

Of  a  younge.?7st^t;?e^irCkr::sr.  '2i5;,S";r 

She  had  hai  'a  LpSJL?^'  "^  P*"^*^  »*  «^^y- 
book,  and  especiily  thJTt^  «i  moreover    which  that 
ever  present  th^  rimembr««V  ^1  T  ^"°^^'  ""»* 
the  very  William  WalteV  eZ?  pL      k  ^'^^^  Presumptive. 
«o  JfeneJously^rwrted  bv  W^^^      whose  rights  had  been 

She  had,  wS?eTterv^vo.^n^*^M'  ^  ^^"aPPointed  her. 

known  him' trb«!,-ntIe^verofh?;L"  '°°V"  »^'  ^'^ 
future  baronet,  mewTt^  m«r^  *l*' ^'^'?  "°  ^^^^^her,  the 

always  meant  CtSeshouTd^HiZ/"^.^''  ^'^^^^  »»»<1 
them  as  a  boy;  but  so^n  S  t-h  Vn*^  P°]  *^"  ^^O'^  to 

agreeable,  and  every  nlan  in  ht  f?         "°^  ^'"^  extremely 

wasinvite'dtoS^^&j'^hewrt^rScr^^^       «' 
all  the  rest  of  the  year-  hnt  h«  17         ^°  °'  *"^  expected 

spring  he  was  seen^S^^^^^^^'^^^^'^^^-  ?^«  '^'lowing 
again  encouraged,  in^d,  andTx'plcted  S'"^  ^^t'^^^ 
not  come;  and  the  next  tidSgs  wSe  thlt^J  ^^^°  ^'  -^'^ 
Instead  of  pushine his  forwfn  ^T    r  ^*  '^^^  married, 

heir  of  the  house^of  ElUo?^  hVLrf    ^"^^'"•"J'':^  °"t  for  the 
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he  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  been  consulted,  especially 
after  taking  the  young  man  so  publicly  by  the  hand;  "  For 
they  must  have  been  seen  togetiier,"  he  observed,  "  once  at 
Tattersal's,  and  twice  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
His  disapprobation  was  expressed,  but  apparently  very  little 
regarded.  Mr.  Elliot  had  attempted  no  apology,  and  shewn 
himself  as  unsolicitous  of  being  longer  noticed  by  the  family, 
as  Sir  Walter  considered  him  unwcrthy  of  it:  all  acquaintance 
between  them  had  ceased. 

This  very  awkward  history  of  Mr.  Elliot  was  still,  after 
an  interval  of  several  years,  felt  with  anger  by  Elizabeth, 
who  had  liked  the  man  for  himself,  and  still  more  for  being 
her  father's  heir,  and  whose  strong  family  pride  could  see 
only  in  him  a  proper  match  for  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  eldest 
daughter.  There  was  not  a  baronet  from  A  to  Z  whom  her 
feelings  could  have  so  willingly  acknowledged  as  an  equal. 
Yet  so  miserably  had  he  conducted  himself,  that  though  she 
was  at  this  present  time  (the  luouner  of  1814)  wearing  black 
ribbons  for  his  wife,  she  could  not  admit  him  to  be  worth 
thinking  of  again.  The  disgrace  of  his  first  marriage  might, 
perhaps,  as  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  it  perpetuated 
by  offspring,  have  been  got  over,  had  he  not  done  worse; 
but  he  had,  as  by  the  accustomary  intervention  of  kind 
friends,  they  had  been  informed,  spoken  most  disrespect- 
fully of  them  aU,  most  slightingly  and  contemptuously  of 
the  very  blood  he  belonged  to,  and  the  honours  which  were 
hereafter  to  be  his  own.    This  could  not  be  pardoned. 

Such  were  Elizabeth  Elliot's  sentiments  and  sensations; 
luch  the  cares  to  alloy,  the  agitations  to  vary,  the  sameness 
and  the  elegance,  the  prosperity  and  the  nothingness  of  her 
scene  of  life;  such  the  feelings  to  give  interest  to  a  long, 
uneventful  residence  in  one  country  circle,  to  fill  the  vacancies 
which  there  were  no  habits  of  utility  abroad,  no  talents  or 
accomplishments  for  home,  to  occupy. 

But  now,  another  occupation  and  solicitude  of  mind  was 
beginning  to  be  added  to  these.  Her  father  was  growing 
distressed  for  money.  She  knew,  that  when  he  now  took  up 
the  Baronetage,  it  was  to  drive  the  heavy  bills  of  his  trades- 
peoplp^  and  the  unwelcome  hints  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  his  agent, 
from  his  thoughts.    The  Kellynch  property  was  good,  but 
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within  hi,  inc^^'C^^S^t^'lT^;^;!?^  /^^^'^^P^*^'"^ 
mmdedness,  and  from  thrt  period  ^  hid  h  '"' '  "^^'■ 
exceeding  it.    It  had  nn7  K«I  . ,  ^  ^^^^  "instantly 

jess:  he'had  donet'thTn^  t?t\Z^ t  ^  ^Lf'^!?  T^^ 
impenously  called  on  to  do     b^t  W,mli  u^"'""*  '"^ 

was  not  on'  growing  HrJ«Hf  out  blameless  as  he  was,  he 
of  it  so  often  that  Tt^hJ  "^  '"  '^*^^*'  ^"*  ^^  hearing 
longer,  even  partra,v  fro^T  T"  ?  ^"^""P^  concealing  U 
some  hints  of  rtffi;fr.  ^"  ^*"«hter.  He  had  given  her 
even  as  ?o  say,  «  £n  we  rSr^nf  h?  'T '  ^'  ^"^  S°' '^  »°  ^^ 
there  is  any  one  art^LIn  ^K  k  ^^^^ '*  occur  to  you  that 
Elizabeth,  to  do  her  S-K^^  "^-^  ^  retrench?"  and 
alarm,  set  seriouslv  i^  .v'^'^i"'  '^'^  ^"^  ^^^°"r  of  t>-^niale 
finally'  proDosed  tts^tln"h  ""^u   '"'^'^  '^  ^°"«>  ^"^  had 

someL^neSry  cSritS^^H^f  ^  °^  r"^'"^'  *°  ^"^  ^^ 
the  drawin.-room    to  wht'h^   to  refram  from  new  furnishing 

the  happy  f  hou  "ht  o^  tie ir  t.?''^''''''  '^'  afterwards  added 
as  had'gTen  thl.suJyZw^^^^  present  down  to  Anne, 
however  good  in  themsX^  ™-    i"^  these  measures, 

extentoftheevi  thewSnf  K^'t  i""^?^'""'  ^"'^  ^he  real 
obliged  to  Sss  to  h  °  ?  ^"  ^^'''''  ^°""^  himself 

nothing  to  proSe  of  de.nTffi^*''^^^^  ^''^^^^h  had 
used  and  uS Knato  S^LT^?:^  ^^'  ^^''  ^^^'^^^  "1" 
neither  of  them  able  to  ^-^  -  '    ^"'^  '^""^  ^"'■^^ 

expenses  wiJhTut  clprotl  nVXiT?" ' -^^  '^^^^"'"^  ^^^'^ 
ing  their  comforts  TaTayrt^ot^l^'  "  "^'"^"^^- 

cou'S'lpTsror^'^ut  hal e'v'e^^'  '^^,  ^^H-*^^^  ^^^  ^^^t- 
have  made  no  difference     He^J''  ""f "  ^''^1^'^'  '*  ^°"Jd 

in'Z^Z^C'^tar^^-^^^  Mr   Shepherd,  who  lived 
called  on  to  aS  S^m       Tu'  «?^,Lady  Russell,  were 
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or  the  other  to  remove  their  embarrassments  and  reduce  their 
expenditure,  without  involving  the  loss  of  any  mdulgence  of 
taste  or  nride. 


CH^PTE%^  II 

Mr  Shepherd,  a  civil,  cautious  lawyer,  who,  whatever 
might  be  his  hold  or  his  views  on  Sir  Walter,  would  rather 
have  the  disagreeable  prompted  by  anybody  else,  excused 
himself  from  oflFermg  the  slightest  hint,  and  only  begged  leave 
to  recommend  an  implicit  reference  to  the  excellent  judgment 
of  Lady  Russell,  from  whose  known  good  sense  he  fully  ex- 
pected to  have  just  such  resolute  measures  advised  as  be 
meant  to  see  finally  adopted. 

Lady  Russell  was  most  anxiously  zealous  on  the  subject 
and  gave  it  much  serious  consideration.    She  was  a  woman 
rather  of  sound  than  of  quick  abilities,  whose  difficulties 
m  coming  to  any  decision  in  this  instance  were  great,  from 
the  opposition  of  two  leading  principles.    She  was  of  strict 
integrity  herself,  with  a  delicate  sense  of  honour;   but  she 
was  as  desirous  of  saving  Sir  Walter's  feelings,  as  solicitous 
for  the  credit  of  the  family,  as  aristocratic  in  her  ideas  of  what 
was  due  to  them,  as  anybody  of  sense  and  honesty  could  well 
be.    She  was  a  benevolent,  charitable,  good  woman,  and 
capable  of  strong  attachments,  most  correct  in  her  conduct, 
strict  in  her  notions  of  decorum,  and  with  manners  that  were 
held  a  standard  of  good-breeding.    She  had  a  cultivated 
mmd  and  was,  generally  speaking,  rational  and  consistent: 
but  she  had  prejudices  on  the  side  of  ancestry;  she  had  a 
value  for  rank  and  consequence,  which  blinded  her  a  little 
to  the  faults  of  those  who  possessed  them.    Herself  the  widow 
of  only  a  knight,  she  gave  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  all  its  due  • 
and  Sir  Walter,  independent  of  his  claims  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, an  attentive  neighbour,  an  obliging  landlord,   the 
husband  of  her  very  dear  friend,  the  father  of  Anne  and  her 
sisters,  was,  as  being  Sir  Walter,  in  her  apprehension,  entitled 
to  a  great  deal  of  compassion  and  consideration  under  his 
present  difficulties. 
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They  must  retrench: 

she  made  exact  caSatio;,  !  ti^u"^."?  P'^"^  °^  economy, 
thought  of  dofng:  she ^^^^^^^^  '^'  ^'^  Z^'  "°body  elJe 
considered  by  the  othe«  «,  t  ^'"''  ^^°  "«^«^  ^e^med 
question.  Sh^e  consuUed  anH  t""'!^  ^"^  '"''^^^*  ''^  the 
her  in  marking  oTthesche^^  nf  *  ?'^'l'  ^^'  influenced  by 
last  submitted  to  S  r  Wahtr  °i  J!^^«"^h'««"t^hich  was  at 
had  been  on  the  side  of  hon.«^  '^•*''"''?^^*'°"  of  Anne's 
wanted  more  vgoro^^^^^^^^^  importance.    She 

a  quicker  releasffrom  S  a  Si^hTl'^'^P^'*"  reformation. 
for^everythingbutlusS'^nTe"^^^^^^^^^ 

RusselirLTngTverter^roef  ^^^^  *\^^  ^^^^'"  ^^  ^^V 
he  will'adopt^ese  re^uiaK'  .•n"'"'^  "^^^  ^'  ^°"«-  « 
clear;   and  I  hoprw?mav  b^^^  ^"^^  ^'  ^'"  be 

Elizabeth  that  KellyTch  SaH  Lt  *°  '°^'''"'^«  ^^  and 
which  cannot  be  aSed  bl  thes^rVT''^'''"^  '"  '^^^^ 
true  dignity  of  Sir  Walter  En.n.  "n  k'^"''''"'"'  -"^  ^^at  the 
in  the  eyeY  o  sensible  oeont  h  k^  ''''^  ^^^  ^'^"^  ^^^^^ned 
principle^  WhaT^tefdoi^ '"  ^'tVt'  ^^^  °^ 
many  of  our  first  families  have  done  '.J^T"^^^  "^"^ 

will  be  nothing  singular  in  his  cas'e-  IX"^'^    J^^'' 

which  often  makes  the  worst  nSt  of  n.Tr      J  ^'"^"lanty 

always  dees  of  our  conduct  I  Ce  lathon^'?^'  ^  '' 
vaihng.     We  must  be  «.,„.,/  "  j®  S^eat  hope  of  our  pre- 

the  pfrson  whrh^  contracted  tV'^'^''  ^''  ^''''^^^' 
though  a  great  deS  is  du^to  the  f^?!-'""''/^^  '^^"^'  ^"^ 
and  the  h^d  of  a  house  like  vourlK"^'  ^.l  ^^^.^^"tleman, 
due  to  the  character  of  ^ Et  man^'"'  ^^^^  '^  ""'  -«« 

to?e'^p:^ee^dX%t^^^^^^^^^  ^^ted  her  father 

sidered  it  as  an  act  of  nd,Wn?»h^  ^'^'"^  ^''"-  ^he  con- 
claims  of  creditoi^  w  ti  fet^^^^^^  t^^  T^X  the 
comprehensive  retrenchment  coXe°V''V^'  ""''' 
dignity  m  anything  short  of  it  ^h.        I '^  ?°'*  ^^^  no 
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be  little  more  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  a  complete 
thaui  to  half  a  reformation.  Her  knowledge  of  her  father 
and  Elizabeth  inclined  her  to  think  that  the  sacrifice  of  one 
pair  of  horses  would  be  nardly  less  painful  than  of  both,  and 
so  on,  through  the  whole  list  of  Lady  Rnssell's  too  gentle 
reductions.  * 

How  Anne's  more  rigid  requisitions  might  have  been 
taken  is  of  little  consequence.  Lady  Russell's  had  no 
success  at  all:  could  not  be  put  up  with,  were  not  to  be 
borne.  '  What  I  every  comfort  of  life  knocked  off  1  Journeys 
London,  servants,  horses,  table— contractions  and  restrictions 
everywhere!  To  live  no  longer  with  the  decencies  even  of 
a  private  gentleman  I  No,  he  would  sooner  quit  Kelly  nch 
Hall  at  once,  than  remain  in  it  on  such  disgraceful 
terms.  ^ 

"Quit  Kellynch  Hall  I  "  The  hint  was  immediately  tak3n 
up  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  whose  interest  was  involved  in  the 
reality  of  Sir  Walter's  retrenching,  and  who  was  perfectly 
persuaded  that  nothing  would  be  done  without  a  change  of 
abode.  "  Since  the  idea  had  been  started  in  the  very  quarter 
which  ought  to  dictate,  he  had  no  scruple,"  he  said  "  in 
confessing  his  judgmer*  to  be  entirely  on  that  side.  It  did 
not  appear  to  him  that .  \  Walter  could  materially  alter  his 
style  of  living  in  a  house  which  had  such  a  character  of 
hospitality  and  ancient  dignity  to  support.  In  any  other 
place  Sir  Walter  might  judge  for  himself;  and  would  be 
looked  up  to,  as  regulating  the  modes  of  life  in  whatever  way 
he  might  choose  to  model  his  household." 

Sir  Walter  would  quit  Kellynch  Hall;  and  after  a  very 
few  days  more  of  doubt  and  indecision,  the  great  question 
of  whither  he  should  go  was  settled,  and  the  first  outline  of 
this  important  change  made  out. 

There  had  been  three  alternatives,  London,  Bath,  or 
another  house  m  the  country.  All  Anne's  wishes  had  be*- 
for  the  latter.  A  small  house  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
where  they  might  still  have  Lady  Russell's  society,  still  be 
near  Mary,  and  still  have  the  pleasure  of  sometimes  seeing 
the  lawns  and  groves  of  Kellynch,  was  the  object  of  her 
ambition.  But  the  usual  fate  of  Anne  attended  her,  in 
having  something  very  opposite  from  her  inclination  fixed 


:n"d  B^a'tJ^f  t^^a  Jlf  "^^  ^^^"^  ^' -^-^^  -^th  her; 

had  been  skilful  enougrto  dfssua^e  K^  '"  -^"^^  "^^ 
Bath  preferred      It  3  a  m.  rK     *      7  ^™i"  '*'  ^"'J  ^ake 

in  his'predicament:  h"  m^ht  th:^:'£^Sn'r  T'''"^ 
paratively  little  exoense  rl\  ^l  •  .  "PPo^ant  at  corn- 
over  I^ndon  I^iroTcoLel^^n  • '"^  advantages  of  Bath 
more  convenient  distance  fr^mV'T^  f  **^r  ^^'g^*--  >*« 
a.d  Ijdy  Russeirs';;^"^^^^^^^^^^^  mil. 

to  descend  Sto  a  TmaH  h^-Jr^l*  *"  '"?«'  Sir  Walter 

teaJth,  by  passing  all  ^fwa^  ^n."  ^ftEilr 'L' 
Lodge,  every  danger  would  be  avoided-  «7dii-".^^"'* 

r j^i;tbet,'Xor  ^  -"^"'^--  ^^'^^ 

boJ^orftr"  tXlr^'r'"''  °*" '"?«'  "  *'  ^'  ««h- 
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only  to  quit  his  home,  but  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  others: 
a  trial  of  fortitude  which  stronger  heads  than  Sir  Walter's 
have  found  too  much.  Kellynch  Hall  was  to  be  let.  This, 
however,  was  a  profoimd  secret,  not  to  be  breathed  beyond 
their  own  circle. 

Sir  Walter  could  not  have  borne  the  degradation  of  being 
known  to  design  letting  his  house.  Mr.  Shepherd  had  once 
mentioned  the  word  "  advertise,"  but  never  dared  approach 
it  again.  Sir  Walter  spumed  the  idea  of  its  being  offered  in 
any  manner;  forbad  the  slightest  hint  being  droppea  of  his 
having  such  an  intention;  and  it  was  only  on  the  supposition 
of  his  being  spontaneously  solicited  by  some  most  unexcep- 
tionable applicant,  on  his  own  terms,  and  as  a  great  favour, 
that  he  would  let  it  at  all. 

How  quick  come  the  reasons  for  approving  what  we  like  I 
Lady  Russell  had  another  excellent  one  at  hand,  for  being 
extremely  glad  that  Sir  Walter  and  his  family  were  to  remove 
from  the  country.  Elizabeth  had  been  lately  forming  an 
intimacy,  which  she  wished  to  see  interrupted.  It  was  with 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  who  had  returned,  after  an 
unprosperous  marriage,  to  her  father's  house,  with  the 
additional  burden  of  two  children.  She  was  a  clever  young 
woman,  who  understood  the  art  of  pleasing — the  art  of 
pleasing,  at  least,  at  Kellynch  Hall;  and  who  had  made 
herself  so  acceptable  to  Miss  Elliot,  as  to  have  been  already 
staying  there  more  than  once,  in  spite  of  all  that  Lady 
Russell,  who  thought  it  a  friendship  quite  out  of  place,  could 
hint  of  caution  and  reserve. 

Lady  Russell,  indeed,  had  scarcely  any  influence  with 
Elizabeth,  and  seemed  to  love  her,  rather  because  she 
would  love  her,  than  because  Elizabeth  deserved  it.  She 
had  never  received  from  her  more  than  outward  attention, 
nothing  beyond  the  observances  of  complaisance;  had  never 
succeeded  in  any  point  which  she  wanted  to  carry,  against 
previous  inclination.  She  had  been  repeatedly  very  earnest 
in  trying  to  get  Anne  included  in  the  visit  to  London,  sensibly 
open  to  all  the  injustice  and  all  the  discredit  of  the  selfish 
arrangements  which  shut  her  out,  and  on  many  lesser 
occasions  had  endeavoured  to  give  Elizabeth  the  advantage 
of  her  own  better  judgment  and  experience;  but  always  in 


deserving  a  siste?tn^.^V'"™i"«  '^°"  ^^  'ocJety  of  so 
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"  I  HOST  take  leave  to  observe.  Sir  Walter  "laMU,  St    v    j 
o«mom.„g at Kellynch HaU  as i^wL^^^l^^f 

Walter »         """"^  ^ere  to  come  in  our  way.  Sir 

^2iytf,  y7hit'toT.i.^i'p''r'>''''i  ^" 

would  Kellynch  HaU  he  h^hL      ^\  ^  P"^'  "^«^eed. 
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consequence  of  any  rumours  getting  abroad  of  your  intention } 
which  must  be  contemplated  as  a  possible  thing,  because  we 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  ue  actions  and  designs  of 
one  part  of  the  world  from  the  notice  and  curiosity  of  the 
other;  consequence  has  its  tax;  I,  John  Shepherd,  might 
conceal  any  family-matters  that  I  chose,  for  nobody  would 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  observe  me;  but  Sir  Walter 
Elliot  has  eyes  upon  him  which  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
elude;  and,  therefore,  thus  much  I  venture  upon,  that  it 
will  not  greatly  surprise  me  if,  with  all  our  caution,  some 
rumour  of  the  truth  should  get  abroad;  in  the  supposition 
of  which,  as  I  was  going  to  observe,  since  applications  will 
unquestionably  follow,  I  should  think  any  from  our  wealthy 
naval  commanders  particularly  worth  attending  to;  and  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  two  hours  will  bring  me  over  at  any  time,  to 
save  you  the  trouble  of  replying." 

Sir  Walter  only  nodded.  But  soon  afterwards,  rising  and 
pacing  the  room,  he  observed  sarcastically — 

"  There  are  few  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy,  I 
imagine,  who  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  themselves  in 
a  house  of  this  description." 

"  They  would  look  around  them,  no  doubt,  and  bless  their 
good  fortune,"  said  Mrs.  Qay,  for  Mrs.  Qay  was  present: 
her  father  had  driven  her  over,  nothing  being  of  so  much 
use  to  Mrs.  Clay's  health  as  a  drive  to  Kellynch:  "  but  I 
quite  agree  with  my  father  in  thinking  a  sailor  might  be 
a  very  desirable  tenant.  I  have  known  a  good  deal  of  the 
profession;  and  besides  their  liberality,  they  are  so  neat  and 
careful  in  all  their  ways  I  These  valuable  pictures  of  yours, 
Sir  Walter,  if  you  chose  to  leave  them,  would  be  perfectly 
safe.  Everything  in  and  about  the  house  would  be  taken 
such  excellent  care  of  1  The  gardens  and  shrubberies  would 
be  kept  in  almost  as  h^h  order  as  they  are  now.  You  need 
not  be  afraid.  Miss  Elliot,  of  your  own  sweet  flower  gardens 
being  neglected." 

"  As  to  all  that,"  rejoined  Sir  Walter  coolly,  "  supposing 
I  were  induced  to  let  my  house,  I  have  by  no  means  made 
up  my  mind  as  to  the  privileges  to  be  annexed  to  it.  1  am 
not  particularly  disposed  to  favour  a  tenant.  The  park 
would  be  open  to  him  of  course,  and  few  navy  officers,  or 
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PwtrLt-,^^^^^^^^^^^  Had  such  a  r^Z 

pleasure-,  rounds  is  anothTr^n?'^"  °"  '^«  "«  o'  the 
Idea  of  „,y  shrubber^°  being^i^^vs^r  "°l  ^^."^  °'  '^e 
Jhould  recommend  Miss  ElLtt^^L^^'T^''^^^'  and  I 
respect  to  her  flower  gwden  T  ^„,^  °",.*^'5  «"«fd  with 
grant  a  tenant  of  KelWh W,  ^  '"'^  ^'*^*  ^'^Po»ed  to 
S7  ^T  ^  ^'^  ^-iJor  o»'"'    ^traordinaxy  favour, 

V^^^'^^V^Sr'f^^^'  to  say- 
make  every^thing^lain^d^,"^'''''^'^'^  "«ages  which 
tenant     Your  inVesTsXalS?  ^fr^"  ^""^'°^^  ^nd 

?«P?nd  upon  me  for  faking  care  th«;i  I   P'^"^'  ^^'^  hands, 
hw  just  rights.    I  fe^''  u*^^'  "o  tenant  has  more  than 

g^ot  be  half  so  jeaiousSr  his  ^Ji  '^H  f  ^''"  Elliot 
be  for  him."  °'  ^'^  °^°>  as  John  Shepherd  will 

Here  Anne  spoke— 

corafom  and  aU  the  privUecer  whi^h       °'j"'°'  '"^  »"  «!>« 
Sapors  work  hard  -o^  t"  ht t^^w^e  TusfTli 

true^^^^:  She'^he^d's  reSer'^'^/r^  -^»  »  -ry 
was  his  daughter's-  but  Si  w  V'  "^'^  ^^I  certainly  » 
afterwards-^         '    *""'  ^'^  Salter's  remark  wa?  soon 

'The  profession  has  its  utiJJfw  k  «.  t         , 

s  rong  grounds  of  objecSon  to  h  ZV'  T^  ^  ^^^^  '^o 
of  bringing  persons  of  obscurVhlrtK  "I'  "  ^^'"^  ^he  means 
and  raising  men  to  honouS^  whShTfTi?""  distinction 
fathers  never  dreamt  of-  anH  .«!  i,  "^  ^^^^"  and  grand- 
youth  and  vigour  mo^  'h^rribr  a  ii^  ''  '^"^  "^  ^^^^'^ 
Jan  any  other  man.  I  havTobs^r^X  '.1^'°^^  °'^  ''^oner 
w  in  greater  danger  in  thin!  ^^^'^JY.  ''  ^  ^y  'ife.    A  man 
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in  company  with  two  men,  striking  instances  of  what  I  am 
talking  of:  Lord  St.  Ives,  whose  father  we  all  know  to  have 
been  a  country  curate,  without  bread  to  eat:  I  was  to  give 
place  to  Lord  St.  Ives,  and  a  certain  Admiral  Baldwin,  the 
most  deplorable-looking  personage  you  can  imagine;  his  face 
the  colour  of  mahogany,  rough  and  rugged  to  the  last  degree; 
all  lines  and  wrinkles,  nine  grey  hairs  of  a  side,  and  nothing 
but  a  dab  of  powder  at  top.    '  In  the  name  of  hea/en,  wiio 
is  that  old  fellow?  '  said  I  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  stand- 
ing near  (Sir  Basil  Morley).    *  Old  fellow  I '  cried  Sir  Basil, 
'  it  is  Admiral  Baldwin.    What  do  you  take  his  age  to  be? ' 
•  Sixty,'  said  I,  *  or  perhaps  sixty-two.'    '  Forty,'  replied  Sir 
Basil, '  forty,  and  no  more.'    Picture  to  yourselves  my  amaze- 
ment:  I  shall  not  easily  forget  Admiral  Baldwin.    I  never 
sa>       ite  so  wretched  an  example  of  what  a  sea-faring  life 
can  do;  but  to  a  degree,  I  know  it  is  the  same  with  them  all: 
they  are  all  knocked  about,  and  exposed  to  every  climate, 
and  every  weather,  till  they  are  not  fit  to  be  seen.    It  is  a 
pity  they  are  not  knocked  on  the  head  at  once,  before  they 
reach  Admiral  Baldwin's  at' 

"  Nay,  Sir  Walter,"  critu  Mrs.  Qay,  '  this  is  being  severe 
indeed.    Have  a  little  mercy  on  the  poor  men.    We  are  not 
all  bom  to  be  handsome.    The  sea  is  no  beautifier,  certainly; 
sailors  do  grow  old  betimes;  I  have  often  observed  it;  they 
soon  lose  the  look  of  youth.    But  then,  is  not  it  the  same  with 
many  other  professions,  perhaps  most  other?    Soldiers,  in 
active  service,  are  not  at  all  better  off;  and  even  in  the  quieter 
professions,  there  is  a  toil  and  a  labour  of  the  mind,  if  not  of 
the  body,  which  seldom  leaves  a  man's  looks  to  the  natural 
effect  of  time.    The  lawyer  plods,  quite  care-worn:    the 
physician  is  up  at  all  hours,  and  travelling  in  all  weather; 
and  even  the  clergyman  -"  she  stopt  a  moment  to  consider 
what  might  do  for  the  clergyman — "  and  even  the  clergy- 
man, you  know,  is  obliged  to  go  into  infected  rooms,  and 
expose  his  health  and  looks  to  all  the  injury  of  a  poisonous 
atmosphere.    In  fact,  as  I  have  long  been  convinced,  though 
every  profession  is  necessary  and  honourable  in  its  turn,  it  is 
only  the  lot  of  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  follow  any,  who 
can  live  in  a  regular  way,  in  the  country,  choosing  their  own 
hours,  following  their  own  pursuits,  and  living  on  their  own 
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'!^S'^^:i''^Ti^t^^^^      ^^-r-  -«;  it  i,  only 
appearance  toVe  utmost    I  knowTn ''.k^'*^'^  ^"^  '^  good 

what  lose  something  rSeirDe«onaW.n"  1"  °^u'"*"  ^"^ 
to  be  quite  young"      "»«"^ P«"onableness  when  they  cease 

b«en  gifted  with  foTesiirft  th^    *'  °^'''  "  tenant,  had 
the  h Juse  was  from  an  Adm.^l  ?r  f?'^-  ^u"'  ^PP'^^ation  for 
afterwards  fell  m^c^t^^'^^l^''^-  '"'t  '"^^"^  '^^  'Portly 
at  Taunton;   and  rn^ed^i*  k"h  "^'"^ '^*.^"*^^»«»io"» 
Admiral  from  a  London  corre^nnnS^  l^^'^""^  *  ^''''  °f  the 
he  hastened  ovei^  K-Crh  ^t      '^^^    ?7  '^^  ""^P^rt  ^^hich 
native  of  Som?«etehire  wh\^  '^*^''  ^^.™^^  Croft  was  a 
jome  fortune,  w^*  wtwng  to  .ttSn'h?."'"^  '^  ""'"^  ^^"^- 
had  come  down  to  Taunton  in  order  ,n*  l'^.^  ^"^ 

tised  places  in  that  immedkS  n^th.!^  k°^  ?'  '°'"'=  *^^«^- 
ever,  had  not  suited  C^^  tka^  accfde^t^S v°^^'  ''^'^'.  *^°'^- 
just  as  he  had  foretold  Mr  ShenhirH^^  hearing-<it  was 
concerns  could  not  be  ken;  ^^^^P^*^";*;  observed,  Sir  Walter's 
of  the  possibility  of  KeSynch  S^^^  ^«*""« 

standirig  his  (Mr  SheDhirH'.w        ^"^  '°  ^^^'  ^'^  ""de* 
had  in^oducid  hi^'sS'to'h^^^^^^^  ?«  — '  -^ 

inquiries,  and  had.  in  the  ro.,«»  «*  °  P^^^*'  particular 

expressed  as  sZg  S,  bcSonlo^  fh.Y  '°"«  'conference, 
knew  it  only  by  descrSn  ^  m  ^'^  P^^"^' ^  * '"a*^  who 

Shepherd,  in  hisUSKunTnfK-''^'^^^  ^iven  Mr. 

h«  beii^  a  most  r^oSfible  Tg!,^  tonTnf  '  ^'"^  ^''^'  °' 
susp^^ousln'q^u?^^''^^  ^°^'^"  -  s!;  Walter's  cold, 

family, t^tntiS^pli:;.^^^^^^^^^  °^  «!  ^-^'--'» 
pause  which  followed,  added-  '  ^""^  ^^^''"  ^«  ^'"le 

act;on,^i;^dT^tit^?;  J^^^^^^^        --  -  «^e  Trafalgar 
stationed  there,  I  beSeve,tvfrye"ars ''  """'  '^  '^^  ^'- 

his  f-eVatut''JL"  STee^i"  °^--^  Sir  Walter,  "  that 
lively."  ^  ^'^^"S^*  ^  ^e  cuffs  and  capes  of  my 

Mr.  Shepherd  hastened  to  assure  him,  that  Admiral  Croft 
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was  a  very  hale,  hearty,  well-looking  man,  a  little  weather- 
beaten,  to  be  lure,  but  not  much,  and  quite  the  gentleman 
in  all  his  notions  and  behaviour;  not  likely  to  make  the 
smallest  difficulty  about  ter.ns,  only  wanted  a  comfortable 
home,  and  to  get  into  it  as  soon  as  possible;  knew  he  must 
pay  for  his  convenience;  knew  what  rent  a  ready-furnished 
house  of  that  consequence  might  fetch;  should  not  have  been 
surprised  if  Sir  Walter  had  asked  more;  had  inquired  about 
the  manor;  would  be  glad  of  the  deputation,  certainly,  but 
made  no  great  point  of  it;  said  he  sometimes  took  out  a  gun, 
but  never  killed;  quite  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Shepherd  was  eloquent  on  the  subject,  pointing  out 
all  t»  circumstances  of  the  Admiral's  family,  which  made 
him  peculiarly  desirable  as  a  ter.?nt  He  was  a  married  man, 
and  without  children;  the  very  state  to  be  wished  for.  A 
house  was  never  taken  good  care  of,  Mr.  Shepherd  observed, 
without  a  lady:  he  did  not  know  whether  furniture  might 
not  be  in  danger  of  suffering  as  much  where  there  was  no 
lady,  as  where  there  were  many  children.  A  lady  without 
a  family  was  the  very  best  preserver  of  furniture  in  the  world. 
He  had  seen  Mrs.  Croft  too;  she  was  at  Taunton  with  the 
Admiral,  and  had  been  present  almost  all  the  time  they  were 
talking  the  matter  over. 

"  And  a  very  weil-spoken,  genteel,  shrewd  lady,  she 
seemed  to  be,"  continued  he;  "  asked  more  questions  about 
the  house,  and  terms,  and  taxes,  than  the  Admiral  himself, 
and  seemed  more  conversant  with  business;  and,  moreover. 
Sir  Walter,  I  found  she  was  not  quite  unconnected  in  this 
country,  any  more  than  her  husbajid ;  that  is  to  say,  she  is 
sister  to  a  gentleman  who  did  live  amongst  us  once;  she  told 
me  so  herself;  sister  to  the  gentleman  who  lived  a  few  years 
back  at  Monkford.  Bless  me!  what  was  his  name?  At 
this  moment  I  cannot  recollect  his  name,  though  I  have  heard 
it  so  lately.  Penelope,  my  dear,  can  you  he!p  me  to  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  lived  at  Monkford :  Mrs.  Croft's 
brother?  " 

But  Mrs.  Clay  was  talking  so  eagerly  with  Miss  Elliot  that 
she  did  not  hear  the  appeal. 

"  I  have  no  conception  whom  you  can  mean,  Shepherd; 
I  remember  no  gentleman  resident  at  Monkford  since  the 
time  of  old  Governor  Trent." 


with;    kne'S  the  genTma^,o'weTl  bVtS^hr^^^^ 
hundred  times;  c^e  to  consult  mfnnJ    t^     '    *l*"  **""  * 

a  trespass  of  one^his  neThtu^s  Lmi;''"''"^^'  ^5^"' 
into  his  orchard-  v^Utn^A'  ^*™" 3  man  break mg 
the  fac\randlfte":^L^^^^^^  -"ght  iJ 

mit^d  to  an.  amicable  co'mCmi::^  ^70^:^^"- 
After  waiting  another  moment-        ^        '  "^ ' 

Mr  Th.";r  ^'-  ^?,"*^°"*^'  ^  ^"PP°5«?  "  said  Anne 
Mr  Shepherd  was  all  gratitude.  »«'u  mine. 

there  about  the  year-r  I  taki  it     v„  ^'T'    '^"" 

•m  sure."  ''  •  "■     ""  reiPember  him,  I 

thought  you  were  ^S„r„,^J„''i;r'J  ''"«""""'■    I 
circumstances  morTiSsputebl  in  th.f^?  '°  ^^'"  °"  '^' 

Sr«  o'Ksir  *' """  °'  ^"  wa„'s.~e:!?„^^,r„,-?,- 

.ve"  l^nf^'an'rCvi  o^a  *""«'?  ^'^  ^^^""  ">"« 
that  hou«,  aud  thS  Z   °?„fi"^  one  intending  to  inhabit 

permitted  to  rent  ifon  Z  k   k'"'^  '°°  "«"  "«  '»  h'i-K 

£0  allowi^  m"  sL^efd  ^p^ceedT'th '  T'  '^'"'^ 
authorising  him  to  wait  on  AHm,£7?  1  .""  '^^'^^  and 
a.  Taunto?,  andlTl^f^  So'rbet'ei';"^''' 
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Sir  Walter  was  not  very  wise;  but  still  he  had  experience 
enough  of  the  world  to  feel,  that  a  more  unobjectionable 
tenant,  in  all  essentials,  than  Admiral  Croft  bid  fair  to  be 
could  hardly  oflfer.  So  far  went  his  understanding:  and  his' 
vanity  supplied  a  little  additional  soothing,  in  the  Admiral's 
situation  in  life,  which  was  just  high  enough,  and  not  too  high. 

I  have  let  my  house  to  Admiral  Croft,"  would  sound 

extremely  weU ;  very  much  better  than  to  any  mere  Mr 

a  Mr.  (save,  perhaps,  some  half  dozen  in  the  nation)  idways' 
needs  a  note  of  explanation.  An  admiral  speaks  his  own 
consequence,  and  at  the  same  time,  can  never  make  a  baronet 
look  small.  In  all  their  dealings  and  intercourse.  Sir  Walter 
tlliot  must  ever  have  the  precedence. 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  a  reference  to  Elizabeth: 
but  her  mclmation  was  growing  so  strong  for  a  removal, 
that  she  was  happy  to  have  it  fixed  and  expedited  by  a 
tenant  at  hand;  and  not  a  word  to  suspend  decision  was 
uttered  by  her. 

Mr.  Shepherd  was  completely  empowered  to  act;  and  no 
sooner  had  such  an  end  been  reached,  than  Anne,  who  had 
been  a  most  attentive  listener  to  the  whole,  left  the  room, 
to  seek  the  comfort  of  cool  air  for  her  flushed  cheeks;  and 
as  she  w^ked  along  a  favourite  grove,  said,  with  a  gentie 
sigh,^^  A  few  months  more,  and  he^  perhaps,  may  be  walking 


He  was  not  Mr.  Wentworth,  the  former  curate  of  Monkford 
however  suspicious  appearances  may  be,  but  a  Captain 
Frederick  Wentworth,  his  brother,  who  being  made  com- 
mander in  consequence  of  the  action  off  St.  Domingo,  and 
not  immediately  employed,  had  come  into  Somersetshire,  in 
the  summer  of  1806;  and  having  no  parent  living,  found  a 
home  for  half  a  year  at  Monkford.  He  was,  at  tlfat  time,  a 
remarkably  fine  young  man,  with  a  great  deal  of  intelligence, 
spirit,  and  brilliancy;  and  Anne  an  extremely  pretty  eirl 
with  gentleness,  modesty,  taste,  and  feeling.    Half  the  sum 
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had  «.n  h,gh«^.  'p.rf„tS„  S  rl'^"? ~L'i2  ^'■r^" 

A  short  period  of  exquisite  felicity  followed    anH  k,  * 
short  one.    Troubles  soon   tLtostt    %rw7u  '      ^  ^"^  * 
apph-ed  to,  without  aSy  withholdi  J^^^^^     °°  ^'"^ 
saying  it  should  neyer  ^,  gL  t^ffc^^  °' 

astonishment,  great  coldn^  a re^t  •  i.«      **!.'"'*  °'  ?'«** 
resolution  of  &g^'o12S^iorhU  l"^^^^^^^^^ 
It  a  yery  degrading  allianc?;  and  Udy  Kell  thonlWu 

SS^nX^n^e.-^  ^"^^^^^^  P^def  rS  if  Lt  .^^ 

attaining  affluence  It  iHiH^L;^^  ^"IT  '^^^  ?' 
profession,  and  no  connexion  ^«1  "^O't  uncertain 

rise  in  that  profession  wourbeinS^J^  *?k"  ^^^  '^^^" 
which  she  ^ieyed  Z'  tWnk  o^f  t:^' EU^'Z\T''' 
known  to  so  few.  to  be  snatch  J  oflPk  i  '  '°  y^"'^' 
alliance  or  fortune/ or  ra^er^fht^'^  "•^^''  ^''^°"^ 

sTn^a^o,;  tonf  wKraSil 

mother's  rights,  it  wout°bi"p'revt'S  '  "°^"  '  ^°^«  ^"^ 

^   Uptam  Wentworth  had  no  fortune'    Wa  h«^  i i    , 

m  his  profession;  but  spending  freely  w^?  ^"  '"^^^ 
freely  had  realised  nothing  But  he  wm  confiL Jf  1 '?T' 
shou  d  soon  be  rirh-  f.,ii  «f  i:*-  j  j  confident  that  he 
should  ^n  Sve  a  sh  n  VnH  .  '^t^'^^^''  *^*  ^""^^  ^*t  he 
lead  to^ve%thing  he^wrted  H^.^H*  f^^'^V'^*  -o^'d 
he  knew  heThould  b^  ^^till  Wh  S'*^'  ^"  '"'^^^-^J 
its  own  warmtl^T^d  bewLhi^^^^^^^^^ 
expressed  it,  must  hay'Sl^tlg'S  fl';Ce,^tt  ?i^dV" 
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Russell  saw  it  very  diflFerently.  His  sanguine  temper,  and 
fearlessness  of  mind,  operated  very  diflferenUy  on  her.  She 
saw  m  It  but  an  aggravation  of  the  evil.  It  only  added  a 
dangerous  character  to  himself.  He  was  brilliant,  he  was 
headstrong.  Lady  RusseU  had  little  taste  for  wit,  and  of 
anything  approaching  to  imprudence  a  horror.  She  depre- 
cated the  connexion  in  every  light. 

Such  opposition,  as  these  feelings  produced,  was  more 
than  Anne  could  combat.    Young  and  gentle  as  she  was, 

11  "^TJ  ^""^  ^^"^  P°'"^^«  *o  withstand  her  father's 
lU-wiU,  though  unsoftened  by  one  kind  word  or  look  on 
the  part  of  her  sister;  but  Lady  RusseU,  whom  she  had  always 
loved  and  rehed  on,  could  not,  with  such  steadiness  of  opinion, 
and  such  tenderness  of  manner,  be  continually  advising  her 
m  vam  She  was  persuaded  to  believe  the  engagement  a 
wrong  thing:  indiscreet,  improper,  hardly  capabk  of  success, 

.^1?  t-^r^"^ ''• .  ^"* ^* ^'^  """^ » "^"«Jy  selfish  caution 
under  which  she  acted,  m  putting  an  end  to  it.  Had  she  not 
miagmed  herself  consulting  his  good,  even  more  than  her 
own,  she  could  hardly  have  given  him  up.  The  beUef  of 
being  prudent  and  self-denying,  principally  for  his  ad- 
vantage, WIS  her  chief  consolation  under  the  misery  of  a 
parting,  a  final  parting;  and  every  consolation  was  required, 
for  she  had  to  encounter  aU  the  additional  pain  of  opinions 
on  his  side,  totally  unconvinced  and  unbending,  and  of  his 
feehng  himself  lU-used  by  so  forced  a  relinqmlhment.  He 
nad  lett  the  country  m  consequence. 

A  few  months  had  seen  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  their 
acquaintance;  but  not  with  a  few  months  ended  Anne's 
share  of  suffering  from  it.  Her  attachment  and  regrets  had. 
lor  a  long  time,  clouded  every  enjoyment  of  youth,  and  an 
early  loss  of  bloom  and  spirits  had  been  their  lasting  effect. 

More  than  seven  years  were  gone  since  this  Uttle  history 
of  sorrowful  mterest  had  reached  its  close;  and  time  had 
softened  down  much,  perhaps  neariy  all  of  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  him,  but  she  had  been  too  dependant  on  time  alone; 

?«  p  .K  ^^?  ^''f'*  ""  ""^^^  °*  P^ce  (except  in  one  visit 
to  Bath  soon  after  the  rupture),  or  in  any  novelty  or  enlarge- 
ment of  society  No  one  had  ever  come  within  the  KeUynch 
circle,  who  could  bear  a  co     >arison  with  Frederick  Went- 
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r^Lr^  o* /fe   had  been  possible  to  the  nice  tone  of  her 
nund,  the  fastidiousness  of  her  tastP    in  fK-         n  i-    • 
of  the  society  around  Sem     Sh^  h»^'»;?  '^^.^'?a"  ^^^ 

amy  removeo  trom  the  partialities  and  iniustice  nf  h.- 

pf^i:s;^erJik-rie'^{-r3 

fiitore  JJod^"  mmediat.  wretchedness,  such  uncertain 

;:^^t:ren's:'srs*fhS;:r:ir'^'»^-^ 

L         .    °'  "»    *^a  this,  ihe  fu  Iv  belii^voH    Ko^  ♦u  1 

uspense  been  theirs,  without  reference  to  the  actual 
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results  of  their  case,  which,  as  it  happened,  would  have 
bestowed  earlier  prosperity  than  could  be  reasonably  calcu- 
lated on.  All  his  sanguine  expectations,  all  his  confidence, 
had  been  justified.  His  genius  and  ardour  had  seemed  to 
foresee  and  to  command  his  prosperous  path.  He  had,  very 
soon  after  their  engagement  ceased,  got  employ:  and  all 
that  he  had  told  her  would  follow  had  taken  place.  He  had 
distinguished  himself,  and  early  gained  the  other  step  in  rank, 
and  must  now,  by  successive  captures,  have  made  a  handsome 
fortune.  She  had  only  navy  lists  and  newspapers  for  her 
authority,  but  she  could  not  doubt  his  being  rich;  and,  in 
favour  of  his  constancy,  she  had  no  reason  to  believe  him 
married. 

How  eloquent  could  Anne  Elliot  have  been  1  how  eloquent, 
at  least,  were  her  wishes  on  the  side  of  early  warm  attach- 
ment, and  a  cheerful  confidence  in  futurity,  against  that  over- 
anxious caution  which  seems  to  insult  exertion  and  distrust 
Providence!  She  had  been  forced  into  prudence  in  her 
youth,  she  earned  romance  as  she  grew  older:  the  natural 
sequel  of  an  unnatural  beginning. 

With  all  these  circumstances,  recollections,  and  feelings, 
she  could  not  hear  that  Captain  Wentworth's  sister  was  likely 
to  live  at  Kellynch  without  a  revival  of  former  pain;   and 
many  a  stroll,  and  many  a  sigh,  were  necessary  to  dispel  the 
agitation  of  the  idea.    She  often  told  herself  it  was  folly, 
before  she  could  harden  her  nerves  sufficiently  to  feel  the 
continual  discussion  of  the  Crofts  and  their  business  no  evil. 
She  was  assisted,  however,  by  that  perfect  indifference  and 
apparent  unconsciousness,  among  the  only  three  of  her  own 
frienc.  m  the  secret  of  the  past,  which  seemed  almost  to  deny 
any  recollection  of  it.    She  could  do  justice  to  the  superiority 
of  Lady  Russell's  motives  in  this,  over  those  of  her  father  and 
Elizabeth;   she  could  honour  all  the  better  feelings  of  her 
calmness;   but  the  general  air  of  oblivion  among  them  was 
highly  important  from  whatever  it  sprung;  and  in  the  event 
of  Admiral  Croft's  really  taking  Kellynch  Hall,  she  rejoiced 
anew  over  the  conviction  which  had  tdways  been  most  grate- 
ful to  her,  of  the  past  being  known  to  those  three  only  among 
her  connexions,  by  whom  no  syllable,  she  believed,  would 
ever  be  whispen,d,  and  in  the  trust  that  among  his,  the 
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an  open,  trustimr  liberalitv  nn  Vt-  aj  -^  n  '?"™0"'^>  such 
not  but  influenc^srw^^r^hoLd^^^^^^^^  t''  f  ^°"'^ 
mto  hi,  very  best  and  mXtLdtSrt^Mf  S^^^^^^ 
nerd  s  assurances  of  hia  ki;^™  i      '^"'**»"ur  oy  jur.  bnep- 

ev«y  body.  ™  ^^'Sr^i  S" ^C^dr^i^^^^l 
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to  work,  without  there  having  been  a  single  preliminary 
difference  to  modify  of  all  that  "  This  indenture  showeth." 
Sir  Walter,  without  hesitation,  declared  the  Admiral  to 
be  the  best-looking  sailor  he  had  ever  met  with,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  if  his  own  man  might  have  had  the  arrang- 
ing of  his  hair,  he  should  not  be  ashamed  of  being  seen  with 
him  any  where;  and  the  Admiral,  with  sympathetic  cordiality, 
observed  to  his  wife  as  they  drove  back  through  the  park,  "  I 
thought  we  should  soon  come  to  a  deal,  my  dear,  in  spite 
of  what  they  told  us  at  Taunton.  The  Baronet  will  never 
set  the  Thames  on  fire,  but  there  seems  no  harm  in  him:  " 
reciprocal  compliments  which  would  have  been  esteemed 
about  equal. 

The  Crofts  were  to  have  possession  at  Michaehnas;  and 
as  Sir  Walter  proposed  removing  to  Bath  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  month,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  making  every 
dependant  arrangement. 

.  Lady  Russell,  convinced  that  Anne  would  not  be  allowed 
to  be  of  any  use,  or  any  importance,  m  the  choice  of  the  house 
which  they  were  going  to  secure,  was  very  unwilling  to  have 
her  hurried  away  so  soon,  and  wanted  to  make  it  possible  for 
her  to  stay  behind  till  she  might  convey  her  to  Bath  herself 
after  Christmas;  but  having  engagements  of  her  own  which 
must  take  her  from  Kellynch  for  several  weeks,  she  was 
unable  to  give  the  full  invitation  she  wished,  and  Anne, 
though  dreading  the  possible  heats  of  September  m  all  the 
white  glare  of  Bath,  and  grieving  to  forego  all  the  influence  so 
sweet  and  so  sad  of  the  automnal  months  in  the  country,  did 
not  think  that,  everything  considered,  she  wished  to  remain. 
It  would  be  most  right,  and  most  wise,  and  therefore  must 
mvolve  least  suffering  to  go  with  the  others. 

Something  occurred,  however,  to  give  her  a  different  duty. 
Mary,  often  a  little  unwell,  and  always  thinking  a  great  deal 
of  her  own  complaints,  and  always  in  the  habit  of  claiming 
Anne  when  anything  was  the  matter,  was  indisposed;  and 
foreseeing  that  she  should  not  have  a  day's  health  all  the 
autumn,  entreated,  or  rather  required  her,  for  it  was  hardly 
entreaty,  to  come  to  Uppercross  Cottage,  and  bear  her  com- 
pany as  long  as  she  could  want  her,  instead  of  going  to  Bath. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  do  without  Anne,"  was  Mary's  reason- 
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^tl^f  EHzabeth's  reply  was,  "  Then  I  am  sure  Anne  had 
better  stay,  for  nobody  will  want  her  in  Bath  " 

•   T?w*T'^^^«°°^''^°"K^ 'nan  improper  style  is  at 
.cast  better  than  being  rejected  as  no  good  at£l-  jSS  W 
glad  to  be  thought  of  some  use,  glad  to  have  any  thinTmaTed 
?n  th"^  r  ^"Si»«^/trtainly  not  sorry  to  haveCscene  of  it 
mAt  country,  and  her  own  dear  country,  readily  agr^S  to 

pis  mvitation  of  Mary's  removed  all  Udy  RusseU'i 
difficulties,  and  it  was  consequently  soon  settted  thatTmJ 
should  not  go  to  Bath  till  Lady  Russell  took  her,  and  tha^ 
Ae  intervening  time  should  be  divided  between  Up™«?Jo« 
Cottage  and  Kellynch  Lodge.  wppcrcross 

sta^led'^J  Z  ^'^'"'^y  "«^*'  ^""'^  ^^y  R"««"  ^^  ^niost 

go  to  Bath  with  Sir  W^li^.:^^^^?:^^^^!^^^^^ 

Jer     iidv  R^T"'  *°  '^'  ^''"  ^  ^  *^«  businesses 

K     ilt^y  ^J""*^"  "^^  extremely  sorry  that  such  a  measure 

should  have  been  resorted  to  at^all,^ndered  grievTd  i^ 

^red;  and  the  aflFront  it  contained  to  Anne,  /m„  Qa^', 

st^a^irirtLt  "^•^  '^''^  ^«  -"^^  "^  °^  --  w^;  a%' 

.hf^u^'u'^^^^  ""^  *^*^°™*  hardened  to  such  aflFronts  but 
she  felt  the  imprudence  of  the  arrangement  quite  iki 
as  Lady  Russell  With  a  great  deal  of  quiet  obser^a^on  and 
^h,r.7^'''^^  ^^'"^  '^"  °^*^"  wished  less,  of  S  fathe". 

ht  S  from'Sfe?:*"'^'^  ^^'  "-^"^^  ^^«  "^''^  -"- "  ' 
nis  lamiiy  from  the  mtimacy  were  more  than  pos  JM'.     She 

d^d  non^agm.  that  W  fa*,  had  a.  presentKroffh: 

Kma.    Mrs.  Clay  had  freckles,  and  a  projectin'^  tooth  and 

a  clumsy  wrist,  which  he  was  continualymlkW  severe 

remarks  upon  in  her  absence;    but  she  w^  vZr/nH 

Tcurmind  tr'^H  "^"-'r^'"^'  aufpoTess^d  "  A  '^ 
acute  mind  and  assiduous  pleasing  manners,  infmit^Iv  more 

&n  Annr''"°"-  *^"°  ""-"  "^'^^^y  personal  mi?S  K 
th!?'  K  *  ,T  '°  •"'P'-esscd  by  the  de^ee  of  their  danee7 
that  she  could  not  excuse  herself  fromVing  to  makfft 

but  §^h  .K  ^r  '^''^^-     ^^'  ^*d  little  hopi  of  Tucces 
but  Elizabeth,  who  m  the  event  of  such  a  revLe  wS  be 
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■o  much  more  to  be  pitied  than  herself,  should  never,  she 
thought,  have  reason  to  reproach  her  for  giving  no  warning. 

She  spoke,  and  seemed  only  to  offend.  Elizabeth  could 
not  conceive  how  such  an  absurd  suspicion  should  occur  to 
her,  and  indignantly  answered  for  each  party's  perfection 
knowing  their  situation. 

"  Mra.  Caay,"  said  she,  warmly,  "  never  forgets  who  she 
is;   and  as  I  am  rather  better  acquainted  with  her  senti- 
ments than  you  can  be,  I  can  assure  you,  that  upon  the 
subject  of  marriage  they  are  particularly  nice,  and  that 
she  reprobates  all  inequality  of  condition  and  rank  more 
sta-ongly  than  most  people.    And  as  to  my  father,  I  really 
should  not  have  thought  that  he  who  has  kept  himself  single 
so  long  for  our  sakes  need  be  suspected  now.    If  Mrs.  Qay 
were  a  very  beautiful  woman,  I  grant  you  it  might  be  wrong  to 
have  her  so  much  with  me;  not  that  anything  m  the  world, 
I  am  sure,  would  induce  my  father  to  make  a  degrading  match, 
but  he  might  be  rendered  unhappy.    But  poor  Mrs.  Qay,  who 
with  all  her  merits,  can  never  have  been  reckoned  tolerably 
pretty,  I  really  think  poor  Mrs.  Qay  may  be  staying  here  in 
perfect  safety.    One  would  imagine  you  had  never  heard  my 
father  speak  of  her  personal  misfortunes^  though  I  know  you 
must  fifty  times.    That  tooth  of  hers  and  those  freckles. 
Freckles  do  not  disgust  me  so  very  much  as  they  do  him.    I 
have  known  a  face  not  materially  disfigured  by  a  few,  but  he 
abommates  them.    You  must  have  heard  him  notice  Mrs. 
Uay's  freckles." 

«   VF^L®"  ^  ^^^^^^  *"y  personal  defect,"  replied  Anne, 
which  an  agreeable  manner  might  not  gradually  reconcile 
one  to." 

^^  "  I  think  very  differently,"  answered  Elizabeth,  shortly; 
an  agreeable  manner  may  set  off  handsome  features,  but 
can  never  alter  plain  ones.  However,  at  any  rate,  as  I  have 
a  great  deal  more  at  stake  on  this  point  than  anybody  else 
can  have,  I  think  it  rather  unnecessary  in  you  to  be  advising 
me." 

Anne  had  done;  glad  that  it  was  over,  and  not  absolutely 
hopeless  of  doing  good.  Elizabeth,  though  resenting  the 
suspicion,  might  yet  be  made  observant  by  it. 

The  last  office  of  the  four  carriage-horses  was  to  draw 
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Sir  Walter,  Miss  EUiot,  and  Mrs.  Clav  to  BatK     Tk       ^ 
drove  off  in  very  good  soirS     iir  w  u       *    ^«  P^^X 

escape  the  solitariness  and^JxSchVfof  ,    '  ,.^'^^'° 

do«d  in  it,  own  iea.  g^'nT^SI  vTaT/aXJ^ 
trained  round  its  casements-   hm-  nr>««  *k  ■  P^^  "^e 

young  '^qui^,  it  S'^;t;d''tt.r^otmT„7oTa°,l,S° 
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had  not  Anne's  understanding  nor  temper.  WhUe  well,  and 
happy,  and  properly  attended  to,  she  had  great  good  humour 
and  excellent  spirits;  but  any  indisposition  sunk  her  com- 
pletely. She  had  no  resources  for  solitude;  and,  inheriting 
a  considerable  share  of  the  Elliot  self-importance,  was  very 
prone  to  add  to  every  other  distress  that  of  fancying  herself 
neglected  and  ill-used.  In  person,  she  was  i  :ferior  to  both 
sisters,  and  had,  even  in  her  bloom,  only  reached  the  dignit" 
of  being  "  a  fine  girl."  She  was  now  lying  on  the  faded  sofa 
of  the  pretty  little  drawing-room,  the  once  elegant  furniture 
of  which  had  been  gradually  growing  shabby  under  the 
mfluence  of  four  summers  and  two  children;  and,  on  Anne's 
appearing,  greeted  her  with— 

"  So  you  are  come  at  last  1  I  began  to  think  I  should 
never  see  you.  I  am  so  ill  I  can  hardly  speak.  I  have  not 
seen  a  creature  the  whole  morning  I  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  unwell,"  replied  Anne.  "  You 
sent  me  such  a  good  account  of  yourself  on  Thursday." 

"  Yes,  I  made  the  best  of  it;  I  always  do:  but  I  was  very 
far  from  well  at  the  time;  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  was  so 
ill  in  my  life  as  I  have  been  all  this  morning:  very  unfit  to 
be  left  alone,  I  am  sure.    Suppose  I  were  to  be  seized  of  a 
sudden  m  some  dreadful  way,  and  not  able  to  ring  the  belli 
So  Lady  Russell  would  not  get  out.    I  do  not  think  she  has 
been  in  this  house  three  times  this  summer." 
^^  Anne  said  what  was  proper,  and  enquired  after  her  husband. 
Ohl   Charles  is  out  shooting.    I  have  not  seen  him  since 
seven  o'clock.    He  would  go,  though  I  told  him  how  iU  I 
was.    He  said  he  should  not  stay  out  long;  but  he  has  never 
come  back,  and  now  it  is  almost  one.    I  assure  you  I  have 
not  seen  a  soul  this  whole  long  morning." 
"  You  have  had  your  little  boys  with  you?  " 
"  Yes,  as  long  as  I  could  bear  their  noise;  but  they  are  so 
unmanageable  that  they  do  me  more  han  i  than  good.    Little 
Charles  does  not  mind  a  word  I  say,  and  Walter  is  growing 
quite  as  bad." 

"Well,  you  will  soon  be   oetter  now,"  replied  Anne, 
cheerfully.     "  You  know  I  always  cure  you  when  I  come 
How  are  your  neighbours  at  the  Great  House?  " 
"  I  can  give  you  no  account  of  them.    I  have  not  seen  one 
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of  tt»em  t(wlay  except  Mr.  Musgrove,  who  just  itopped  and 

and  vhough  I  told  hun  how  ill  I  was,  nSt  one  of  them  have 
been  near  me.  It  did  not  happen  to  suit  the  Miss  Musgroves. 
I  "uppose,  and  they  never  put  themselves  out  of  their  way  '' 

gone     Itlifl^;.?'"  ''''  P^^'^P^'  ^'"«  "^^  ™°™-8  - 

*  llLt'nf  iT'  ^^"l' }  "*"''  y°"-  ""^'y  *a»^  and  laugh 
a  great  deal  too  much  for  me.    Oh  I  Anne,  I  am  so  veTy 

Tb^   "    ''"  ''"'^  "'^'"'^  °'  ^°"   °°'  *°   ^"""^   oo 

voii^nf*^^  ^'f''''  recollect  what  a  comfortable  account 
m-„n?,     T  of  yourself!    You  wrote  in  the  cheerfullest 

Z  ^*.k  i?^'  ^'"«  '^*  '^^'  y<>"  "»"'^  l>«  a^'are  that 
f^^  w7°"^i  ^T*^  r''"*'"  ^''*»  ^dy  RuMcM  to  the  last* 

^i^'^K  "^^^I  ''^*  ^^.^^'^  ^^^^^'^'^  I  »»av«  really  been 
so  busy,  have  had  so  much  to  do,  that  I  could  not  very 
convemently  have  left  Kellynch  sooner."  ^ 

^^  Dear  me  I  what  can  you  possibly  have  to  do?  " 

,f  f^*  ™any  things,  I  assure  you.    More  than  I  can 

recoUect  m  a  moment;  but  I  can  tell  you  some.  I  have 
been  making  a  duplicate  of  the  catalogue  of  my  father's 
books^d  pictures^  I  have  been  several  tunes  in  the  garden 
with  Mackenzie,  taymg  to  understand,  and  make  him  Lnder- 

J^ArJ"^  °'  ^^^^•^;*  P'*"^  ^^«  '°^  Lady  R"«el"  I 
have  had  all  my  own  little  concerns  to  arrange  books  and 
music  to  divide,  and  aU  my  trunks  to  repack,  from  not 
havmg  understood  in  time  what  was  intended  al  to  Se 
waggons:  and  one  thing  I  have  had  to  do,  Mary,  of  a  more 
trymg  nature:   going  to  almost  every  house  in 'the  S 

aU  these  things  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time." 

Oh,  well  1 "  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  but  you  have 

^L'torday  •?  ""*  °^'  ''^'^  "^"*  °"^  ^^°^^  **  ^«  ^ooTe^ 

"  Did  you  go,  then?    I  have  made  no  enquiries  because 

I^nduded  you  must  have  been  obliged  I  givi  up  Se 

"  Oh,  yesi  I  went.    I  was  very  well  yesterday;  nothing 
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It  would  hjive 


at  ull  the  matter  with  me  i2i  thLs  momiiur 
been  itrange  if  I  had  not  gone  ' 

had  i  pLlTt  '^T  "•"  "^'  ^"'"«''  "^^ '  ^°p«  yo" 

whlt^°K*i*''f^  remarkible.  0  ..  al  ..y*  knowt  beforehand 
what  the  dmner  wiU  be,  a»  l  .va..  ,  ,i  be  there;  and  it  Uw 
i^ai^d  M?'T^''  not  h..v„,,  .  ...rriage  of  one'    ow^ 

anH^^wT  iS^  "^  ''*7  ^'^'  *"^ '  '^'  «  "P  •'^  ""cii  room: 
and  Mr.  Musgrove  always  .i  5  }>f  •  .rd.  Go  there  was  I 
crowds!  mto  the  back  seat  .it.  IU...U..  Jc  i'uSa71d 
I^Uunk  It  very  hkely  that  in.-  n.a.^,  v,  j .,  ^y  t,  iwing 

A  little  farther  perseverai  ;e  in  pa'  -nee  and  forced 
cheerfulness  on  Anne's  side  rodut  d  .  ,r'  a  cure  m 
Mary  s.  She  could  soon  sit  upright  on  the  sofa,  and  began 
to  hope  she  might  be  able  to  leave  it  by  dinner-tkne     K 

IT/k       ^^'^^"^  a,°o«gay;   then  she  ate  her  cold  meat 
and  then  she  was  weU  enough  to  propose  a  little  walk. 
^^  "  Where  shall  we  go?  "  said  she,  when  they  we4  ready 
I  suppose  you  wiU  not  like  to  call  at  the  Great  Ee 
before  they  have  been  to  see  you  ?  " 

renliL^n.''°^.?^'™t""'  °^^''*=.*'°'^  °°  t^*  account," 
replied  Anne.       I  should  never  think  of  standing  on  such 

Th'^v^niK** A*^  ,°"l^*  ^  '^  "P^"^  y°"  "  «00«  W  possible. 

They  ought  to  feel  what  is  due  to  you  as  my  sister     How 
ever,  we  may  as  well  go  and  sit  with  them  a  little  while  ^d 
when  we  have  got  that  over,  we  can  enjoy  our  walk  •' 

Anne  had  always  thought  such  a  style  of  intercourse 
highly  imprudent;  but  she  had  ceased  to  endeavour  to  S 
n,  from   believing  that,  though  there  were  on  each  side 

S^rufit'"'Ch°/r^T^"'^^"  '^''y  «>"W  nSw "do 
witnout  It.    To  the  Great  House  accordingly  thev  wnt 

to  sit  the  full  half  hour  in  the  old-fashionedXa^^i  UoS' 

with  a  smaU  carpet  and  shining  floor,  to  whiVh  theWsent 

daughters  of  the  house  were  gradual^  giving  the  pro^i?aiJ 

of  confusion  by  a  grand  piano-forti  Ld  a  hL?  Twer^ 


' 
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»"ch  an  overthrow^^^^  T'  *^^'  ***«°  ^°"<^'°"«  of 

»utu  »n  overinrow  of  aJl  order  and  neatness  I    The  nortra.*. 

new.    Mr    and  Mr?  u    ^   '  ^*^  "**  y°""«  P*°P*«  '*»  the 

!on^  1=5'  ^''f  P*^"8  Charles,  were  HenrietU  and  Louisa 

CTMturei  of  her  acquainuuia:  but  still,  saved  «  «  afu~ 

h.r  K^  „  ^     ■  "■*">««.  'I"  "ouW  not  have  given  m 
her  own  more  elegant  and  culUvated  mind  for  aU^hr^ 

Sr'^^i  "1,  "^>™  "otWng  burthM  seeLingy 
^  not  at"Lr  "''•'^i'  """y  P'^^''^"^^^  enough    aSdThe 
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Anne  had  not  wanted  this  visit  to  Uppercross  to  learn  that 
a  removal  from  one  set  of  people  to  another,  though  at  a 
distance  of  only  three  miles,  will  often  include  a  total  change 
of  conversation,  opinion,  and  idea.    She  had  never  been 
stoying  there  before,  without  being  struck  by  it,  or  without 
wishing  that  other  Elliots  could  have  her  advantage  in  seeing 
how  unknown,  or  unconsidered  there,  were  the  affairs  which 
at  Kellynch  Hall  were  treated  as  of  such  general  publicity 
and  pervading  interest;    yet,  with  all  this  experience,  she 
believed  she  must  now  submit  to  feel  that  another  lesson,  in 
the  art  of  knowing  our  own  nothingness  beyond  our  own 
circle,  was  become  necessary  for  her;  for  certainly,  coming 
as  she  did,  with  a  heart  fuU  of  the  subject  which  had  been 
completely  occupying  both  houses  in  Kellynch  for  many 
weeks,  she  had  expected  rather  more  curiosity  and  s^onpathy 
than  she  found  in  the  separate,  but  very  similar  remark  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Musgrove:    "  So,  Miss  Anne,  Sir  Walter  and 
your  sister  are  ^one;  and  what  part  of  Bath  do  you  think 
they  will  settle  m?  "  and  this,  without  much  waiting  for  an 
answer;  or  in  the  young  ladies  addition  of,  "  I  hope  toe  shall 
be  in  Bath  m  *He  winter;  but  remember,  papa,  if  we  do  go, 
we  must  be  in  a  good  situation:  none  of  your  Queen  Squares 
for  us!"  or  in  the  anxious  supplement  from  Mary,  of — 
"  Upon  my  word,  I  shall  be  pretty  well  off,  when  you  are 
all  gone  away  to  be  happy  at  Bath  1 " 

She  could  only  resolve  to  avoid  such  self-delus'  .n  in  future, 
and  think  with  heightened  gratitude  of  the  extraordinary 
blessing  of  having  one  such  truly  sympathising  friend  as 
Lady  Russell. 

The  Mr.  Musgroves  had  their  own  game  to  guard  and  to 
destroy,  their  own  horses,  dogs,  and  newspapers  to  engage 
them,  and  the  females  were  fully  occupied  in  all  the  other 
common  subjects  of  housekeeping,  neighbours,  dress,  dancing 
and  music.  She  acknowledged  it  to  be  very  fittmg,  that 
every  little  locial  commonwealth  should  dictate  its  own 
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matters  of  discourse;  and  hoped,  ere  long,  to  become  a  not 

STtrt^.w?'^'  °^  *^^  °^^  »^«  was  now^aZlan?ed 
into  With  the  prospect  of  spending  at  least  twrSontS 
at  Uppercross,  it  was  highly  incumbent  on  heVto  cS 
her  imagination,  her  memory,  and  all  her  idea^^m^  much 
of  Uppercross  as  possible. 
She  had  no  dread  of  these  two  months.    Mary  was  not  so 

nfhS  .  ^'"'  ''"*^"  ^'^  *^«^«  anything  among  the 

?£  w„  "T"""*  P^J^  °^  ^«  ^°*t^«  iniJiic^to  comfort 
She  was  always  on  friendly  terms  ^th  her  brother^ law 
and  in  the  children,  who  loved  her  nearly  as  weU    aTd 
respected  her  a  great  deal  more  than  their  moSer  sh^  Sd 

(SrW  °M  "'*''"*'  amusement,  and  wholesom:  exertion 
Charles  Musgrove  was  civil  and  agreeable:  in  sense  and 
temper  he  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  his  ^dfe  burnot  of 
powers,  or  conversation,  or  graS  to  make  th^  Lt  as  they 
were  comiected  together,  at\ll  a  dangerous  coKpTat^n^ 
tiiough,  at  the  same  time,  Anne  could  belie  .S  lid  v' 
RusseU  that  a  more  equal  match  might  have  Sv  iS 
proved  him;  and  that  a  woman  of  rJnnders^^lZ: 
have  given  more  consequence  to  his  character    aSd  more 

^t    t'il"l'r^''j'r^  '^'^^^  ^  ^^^  habi'ts^'dTur- 
^H  h,-,^-  '  ^^  i'^  "?*^^"&  "^^  "»"<^h  zeal,  but  sport- 

ful ^  r^  "^^  otherwise  trifled  away,  without  benefit 
from  books  or  anything  else.  He  had  very  good  soWte 
which  never  seemed  much  affected  by  his  ^fe's  occSS 
tomiess  bore  wkh  her  unreasonableness  somSSi  s  toTne^ 
^Cf  S  f^  "P°^  '^!.  ^^''^''  *h°"e^  there  was  very 
sh^re  than  .li''^^'?T  ^^  ''^'^  '^'  ^^^  ^°"^«ti™«  more 
S^v^^S^.  '^^^^'  t*"^  ^PP^^^«^  t°  by  both  parties)! 
they  might  pass  for  a  happy  couple.  They  were  alwav* 
perfect  y  agreed  in  the  waitt  of  more  money!  and  a  sS 
mcUnation  for  a  handsome  present  from  hi^  father     but 

Ma7v  S  °\rf  '°P'^'  ^'  bad  the  superiority,  for  wMe 
Mary  thought  it  a  great  shame  that  such  a  present  waT  not 
made,  he  always  contended  for  his  father's  having  many 
oUier  uses  for  his  money,  and  a  right  to  spendTt  He 

As  to  the  management  of  their  children,  his  theory  was 
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much  better  than  his  wife's,  and  his  practice  not  so  bad. 
.  I  could  maiiage  them  very  weU,  if  it  were  not  for  Mary's 
f^nJT?'  ,7^^^^**  Anne  often  heard  him  say,  and  had 
a  good  deal  of  faith  m;  but  when  listening  in  turn  to  Mary's 
reproach  of,  "Charles  spoik  the  children  so  that  I  cannot 
get  them  mto  any  order,"  she  never  had  the  smaUest 
temptation  to  say,  "  Very  true." 

One  of  the  least  agreeable  circumstances  of  her  residence 
there  was  her  bemg  treated  with  too  much  confidence  by  iSl 
parties  and  bemg  too  much  in  the  secret  of  the  complamts 
of  each  house.  Known  to  have  some  influence  with  her 
sister,  she  was  contmuaUy  requested,  or  at  least  receivinc 
hmts  to  exert  it,  beyond  what  was  practicable.  "  I  wish 
you  could  persuade  Mary  not  to  be  always  fancying  herself 
U,  was  Charles's  language;  and,  in  an  unhappy  mood, 
thus  spoke  Mary:  "  I  do  believe  if  Charles  were  to  see  me 
dying,  he  would  not  think  there  was  anything  the  matter 

Sr  S;!;  T  ^n"""'  ^^^'  ".r*'  ^°''^^'  y°"  ™eht  persuade 
him  that  I  reaUy  am  very  lU-a  great  deal  worse  than  I 
ever  own." 

Mary's  declaration  was   "  I  hate  sending  the  children  to 
the   Great  House,  though  their  grandmamma  is  always 
wantmg  to  see  them,  for  she  humours  and  indulges  them  to 
such  a  degree    and  gives  them  so  much  trash  and  sweet 
things,  that  tiiey  are  sure  to  come  back  sick  and  cross  for 
the  rest  of  the  day."    And  Mrs.  Musgrove  took  the  first 
opportumty  of  bemg  alone  with  Anne,  to  say,  "  Ohl   Miss 
Anne,  I  cannot  help  wishing  Mrs.  Charles  had  a  little  of  your 
method   with    those    children.    They   are   quite   different 
creatures  with  you  I    But  to  be  sure,  in  general,  they  are  so 
spoilt  I    It  IS  a  pity  you  cannot  put  your  sister  in  the  way 
of  managmg  them.    They  are  as  fine  healthy  children  ^ 
ever  were  seen,  poor  little  dearsi   without  partiality:   but 
Mrs.  Charles  knows  no  more  how  they  should  be  treated—! 
Bless  me  I  how  teoublesome  they  are  sometimes.    I  assure 
you.  Miss  Anne,  it  prevents  my  wishing  to  see  them  at  our 
house  so  often  as  I  otherwise  should.    I  believe  Mrs.  Charles 
«  not  quite  pleased  with  my  not  inviting  them  oftener :  but 
you  know  it  is  very  bad  to  have  children  with  one  that  one 
u  obliged  to  be  checking  every  moment;   '  don't  do  this ' 
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and  *  don't  do  that; '  or  that  one  can  only  keep  in  tolerable 
order  by  more  cake  than  is  good  for  them  "    ^      tolerable 

"Sf  i^    *^'    communication,    moreover,    from    Mary 
?A  K  'i'^u°'''  **^'  *"  ^^'  »«^«ts  SO  Steady,  thatTt 
•■puld  be  high  treason  to  call  it  in  question;  but  I  ^m  sure 
without   exaggeration,    that    her    upper    house-maS   and 

IZtTh"""-?,'  ''^^  n^.  °^  !^'"^  ^'^  the£l,usiness,  arTgadcSng 
Iti  A    r"^?  '^^  ^*y  '°^-     ^  ™««*  the'"  wherever  I  go^ 
and  I  declare  I  never  go  twice  into  my  nursery  without 
seeing  something  o  them.    If  Jemima  were  not  Sl^^st 
steadiest  creature  m  the  worli  it  would  be  enouc^h  to  sS 

a  wali'v^t  Sim"'  T'.  "^  i^"T,  ^"^P^^g  ^-  ^  S£ 
"  I^mtlrn  r.?^^'      ^^  °°  ^"-  Musgrove's  side  it  was, 
_  I  make  a  rule  of  never  mterfering  in  any  of  mv  dauahf^ 
m-law's  concerns,  for  I  know  it  wLd  noVdorbutTsJaU 

2  riZ;  ^Z^''  ^'^^^  y°"  "^^y  ^  ^We  'to  set  tlJnl 
to  rights,  that  I  have  no  very  good  opinion  of  Mrs  CharleS 

uZTh""''^^-'   ^  ^.T  ^^^g«  ^tories^f  herT  fhe'is^^l 
upon  the  gad;  and  from  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  deckre 
she  IS  such  a  fine-dressing  lady,  that  she  S  inough  t^  S 
any  servants  she  comes  near.    Mrs.  Charles  quite  swears  bv 
n^'n  .r""'  A"'  l^""'  ^""^  y^""  '^'  ^^'  that  you  may  be 

n£^?n  .' Ji'^-l,  ^''*'''''.  "  y°"  "^  an;thing^amiS,%ou 
need  not  be  afraid  of  mentioning  it."  "6  ""^  s,  you 

Again,   it   was   Mar>''s   complaint   that  Mrs    Muserove 
was  very  apt  not  to  give  her  the  precedence  -.at  waf  her 

IJ  f  !?i^'y  '^''^'^  *'  ^'^  G^^t  H°"»«  with  other  f^  lies' 
and  she  did  not  see  any  reason  why  she  was  to  be  conTdered 
w  much  at  home  as  to  lose  her  place.  And  one  day  then 
Anne  was  wa^kmg  with  only  the  Miss  Musgr"  ves   one  of 

otr'Lk  Sd'^^rS  °'  ^''  P*fP^«  °^  rank,'and  jeafousy 
of  rank,  said,     I  have  no  scruple  of  observing  to  you  how 

nonsensical  some  persons  are  about  their  pW  becaus^ 

iV  htT'-'^K^"^?  5°^  "^y  *"^  indiflferent  you  'are  a^ut 
|t;  but  I  wish  anybody  would  give  Mary  a  hint  that  it  wo^?rf 
be  a  great  deal  better  if  sheVere  not  so  ve^  tenadous 
specially  if  she  would  not  be  always  putting  he^ef  forward 
to  UKe  place  of  mamma     Nobody  doubts  her  right  toXve 

her  not  to  be  always  msistmg  on  it    It  is  not  that  maiLS 
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cares  about  it  the  least  in  the  world,  but  I  know  it  is  taken 
notice  of  by  many  persons." 

.o^S""^""^  "V""®  *°  "*  ^^  *«»«  ™a«e"  to  rights?  She 
could  do  httie  more  than  listen  patiently,  soften  everj 

S'Jkw^'k!^^  ''''"'*'  ^""^  ^  ^^^  °*^«^'  Siye  them  all  hin^ 
*nH^fi  .f  *"''t"^*'*'l'^'y  ^«'''*«"  «"c^  °e^  neighbours, 
s^?erTi'nefit''  ""'  ""^''^  """^  meant  for  he; 

weir  ^  wl*^^'  "'^P^-^'  ^"  ""''^  *^San  and  proceeded  very 
7uLrfZ  ^  'P'"^  ""proved  by  change  of  place  and 
fS  V  {^  bemg  removed  three  miles  from  Kellynch;  Mary's 
ailments  lessened  by  having  a  constant  companion,  ^d  their 

.l^i^rW  /r."*  """^  Jf  ^'^^  ^"""y*  since  there  ^as  neitheJ 
superior  affection  confidence  nor  employment  in  the  cottage 
to  be  interrupted  by  ,t,  was  rather  an  advai.tage.  It  wis 
certainly  carried  nearly  as  far  as  possible,  for  th^  met  every 
morning,  and  hardly  evsr  spent  an  evening  asunder;   but 

?crK?  i' w"*  *^'J  S°"^^  °°*  ^^«  do'^^  «>  ^e!l  without  the 
f.?.  I    ^         '^^  ^?'  Musgrove's  respectable  forms  in  the 

oTtSli?  dTu^h?:^^^^^  ^^  ^^>  ^-«^^>  -d  ^i^ing 

She  played  a  great  deal  better  than  either  of  the  Miss 

Musgroves,  but  having  no  voice,  no  knowledge  of  the  han> 

and  no  fond  parents,  to  sit  by  and  fancy  themselves  delighted 

her  performance  was  little  thought  of,  only  out  of  civilitv' 

or  to  refresh  the  othei^,  as  she  tas  weU  aware.    She  kneJ^ 

that  when  she  played  she  was  giving  pleasure  only  to  herself- 

nf"Lr  rf  ^^  °K  ^^"^  ««^atio°-    Excepting  one  short  period 

?h.  1^      '/ K*"    j^ °'''"' ?""** ^^ ^« o' fourteen, neversince 

the  loss  of  her  dear  mother,  known  the  happiness  of  being 

listened  to,  or  encouraged  by  any  just  appreciation  or  real 

taste.    In  music  she  had  been  always  used  to  feel  alone  in 

the  world;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Musgrove's  fond  partiality  for 

their  (jn  daughters'  performance,  and  total  indifference  to 

any  other  person's,  ^  .vt  her  much  more  pleasure  for  their 

«akes,  than  mortification  for  her  own. 

The  party  at  the  Great  House  was  sometimes  increased 
K^  i  \,''°™P*"y-  ^*  neighbourhood  was  not  lar-e, 
n^L^^  Musgroves  were  visited  by  everybody,  and  had 
more  dinner-parties,  and  more  caUers,  more  visitors  by  invita- 
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tion  and  by  chance,  than  any  other  fanuly.    They  were  more 
completely  popular. 

The  girls  were  wild  for  dancing;  and  the  evenings  ended 
occasionally,  in  an  unpremeditated  little  ball    There  was  a 
family  of  cousins  within  a  walk  of  Uppercross,  in  less  affluent 
circumstances,  who  depended  on  the  Musgroves  for  all  their 
pleasures;  they  would  come  at  any  time,  or  help  to  play  at 
anything,  or  dance  anywhere;   and  Anne,  very  much  pre- 
femng  the  office  of  musician  to  a  more  active  post,  played 
country  dances  to  them  by  the  hour  together;   a  kindness 
which  always  recommended  her  musical  powers  to  the  notice 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Musgrove  more  than  anything  else,  and  often 
drew  this  compliment—"  Well  done.  Miss  Anne  I   very  well 
done,  indeed!    Lord  bless  me  I   how  those  little  fingers  of 
yours  fly  about  I" 

So  passed  the  first  three  weeks.  Michaehnas  came- 
and  now  Anne's  heart  must  be  in  Kellynch  again.  A 
beloved  home  made  over  to  others;  all  the  precious  rooms 
and  furniture,  groves  and  prospects,  beginning  to  own 
other  eyes  and  other  limbs  I  She  could  not  think  of  much 
else  on  the  29th  of  September;  and  she  had  this  sympathetic 
touch  m  the  evening  from  Mary,  who,  on  having  occasion 
to  note  down  the  day  of  the  month,  exclaimed,  "  Dear  me, 
a  not  this  the  day  the  Crofts  were  to  come  to  Kellynch? 
I  am  glad  I  did  not  think  of  it  before.  How  low  it  makes 
me!" 

The  Crofts  took  possession  with  true  naval  alertness 
and  were  to  be  visited.  Mary  deplored  the  necessity  for 
herself.  "Nobody  knew  how  much  she  should  suffer. 
She  should  put  it  off  as  long  as  she  could;  "  but  was  not  easy 
till  she  had  talked  Charles  into  driving  her  over  on  an  early 
day,  and  was  in  a  very  animated,  comfortable  state  of  imagin- 
aiy  agitation  when  she  came  back.  Anne  had  very  sincerely 
rejoiced  in  there  being  no  means  of  her  going.  She  wished 
however,  to  see  the  Crofts,  and  was  glad  to  be  within  when 
the  visit  was  returned.  They  came:  the  master  of  the  house 
was  not  at  home,  but  the  two  sisters  were  together;  and  as 
It  chanced  that  Mrs.  Croft  fell  to  the  share  of  Anne,  while 
the  Admiral  sat  by  Mary,  and  made  himself  very  agreeable 
by  his  good-humoured  notice  of  her  little  boys,  she  was  well 
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to  Itr?^  ^?  '""'•"""'  *"^  •'  •*  ^^"«^  ^«'  in  the  features 
e%"l?on*  "  ""*  ^°'"'  °^  ^  *^«  *"™  °'  -tnnent  aS 
Mrs  Croft,  though  neither  tall  nor  fat,  had  a  squareness 
uprightness,  and  vigour  of  form,  which  gave  KrS 
to  her  person.    She  had  bright  dwk  eyes,  goij  teeS^d 

wSlLa^„*^"f  *•  '^^^^  though\'erTdd^„t' :;d 
h^?n  ,1^  ''^  complexion,  the  consequence  of  her  having 
been  almost  as  much  at  sea  as  her  husband,  made  herS 

eLtlnH  tv^^'^y'*"  '^'^^  ^  ^«  ^*>^ld  than  herTeS 
eight-and-thirty     Her  manners  were  open,  easy,  and  decided 
Ike  one  who  had  no  distrust  of  herself,  Sd  no  d^ubte  of  S 

^.tV.r'^Tu''^  *PP™*^^  *°  coarseness,  howevS,  or^ 
want  of  good  humour.    Anne  gave  her  credit,  indeed  Tor 

SSI'to  ff'  'r^T^'''"!  *°^"^»  ^««««   «^U  'that 
related  to  Kellynch,  and  it  pleased  her:   especially   as  she 

had  satisfied  herself  in  the  very  first  half  minute    b  the 
mstant  even  of  introduction,  that  there  w^  no   the  smallest 
symptom  of  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  on  Mr?.  S'* 
side  to  give  a  bias  of  any  sort.    She  was  quite  easy  on  that 
head,  and  consequently  fuU  of  strength^and  coSrTe    tUl 
for  a  moment  electrified  by  Mrs.  Croff!  suddenly  sa^_ 
K  A  i"^*?  ^°"'  ""^  "°^  y°"^  sister,  I  find,  that  my  brother 
Sis  cou'n?;;"""  "'  "'"^  ^'^"^^'  "^^^  whLTe  wait 
Anne  hoped  she  had  outlived  the  age  of  blushing-  but  the 
age  of  emotion  she  certainly  had  not  ^' 

added  MrrJoft."'"  "°'  '^"^  '^'^  ^^  ^«  «  ^-^^  " 

feef  Ihen' M^°'V^,T''  "  '^*  °"S^*'  '^^  "^  happy  to 
Jeel,  when  Mrs.  Croft's  next  words  explained  it  to  be  Mr 

whirSt  n^t'' do  f'  Tk'^'k'^I'^*  "^^  8ai?nothfng 
wnicii  might  not  do  for  either  brother.    She  immediatelv 

felt  how  reasonable  it  was,  that  Mrs.  Croft  shouldTSS 
sTl/^fK"*  °^  Edward,  and  not  of  Frederick;  aSHkh 
fi^  ?  .K*-  °r  ^"""S^^^^ntss,  applied  herself  t<^  the  know^ 
ledge^of  their  former  neighbour's  present  state  with  proper 

.h Jl!*  "j^r**^^  tranquillity;  till,  just  as  they  were  movimr 
she  heard  the  Admiral  say  to  Mary—  moving, 
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moment  for  Jshi^  or  Xu^^^Ci^,  l°adXn^" tn\^ 
was  left  to  persuade  herself,  as  well  as  she  could  thk^Jhe 
same  brother  must  stiU  be  in  question.  She  could 'not  how! 
ever,  reach  such  a  degree  of  certainty  as  not  to  be  a^xi'ous  To 
h«^  whether  anything  had  been  s^d  on  the  subSat  the 

th,??avitther^r'  H°"!f.T?^  '^-^'^^  <^^«nn|'of 
this  day  at  the  Cottage;  'and  it  being  now  too  late  in  the  vear 

for  such  visits  to  be  made  on  foot,  the  coach  w^  beginn.?. 

to  be  hstened  for,  when  the  youngest  Miss  Musgrove  wXd 

Sve  to  snendT^J  '°'""*  ?  T'^^'^^  and  thalthevlhou  d 
^ve  to  spend  the  evening  by  themselves,  was  the  first  black 

mS;  :Sl^-^uFu  ""^  ^"'^  ^^^y  ^  be  affronted,  when  LouTsH 
made  all  right  by  saying,  that  she  only  came  on  foot  to  leave 

abouUt     l^Lf^  ^°"  °"'  ^'"°"'"  ^heldded,  "and!! 
aoout  It.    I  am  come  on  to  give  you  notice  that  nin»  onH 

mamma  are  out  of  spirits  th!;  evLing  espec^Tny^m^mma 
he  IS  diinkmg  so  much  of  poor  Richard!^  And  wTa^rwd 

more  than  the  piano-forte.  I  will  tell  you  why  she  is  out  of 
spirits     When  the  Crofts  called  this  morning  (they  called 

heTbr^f  r^r^\^  ^?f '  '^^y^>'  '^^y  happe^d  to  L  that 
or  n^S  o?'  ^P"*'"  Wentworth,  is  just  returned  to  Engknd 
or  paid  off,  or  somethmg,  and  is  coming  to  see  them  almost 
directly ;  and  most  unluckily  it  came  !nto  mamm?s  h^^d 
when  they  were  gone,  that  Wentworth,  or  soSi^  ve^' 
like  It,  was  the  name  of  poor  Richard's  ^ptain,  at  on?trm? 
I  do  no  know  when  or  where,  but  a  great  while  before  heSd' 
poor  fellow!    And  upon  looking  over  his  letters  Td  thbes 

vervrn  ''Jr^  '"^.^-^  "^'"''''y  ^"^*  *^t  this  ^ust  fte 
ZZ^'  f  n  r  ^**'* "  '*"''''  ^""  °'  't,  and  of  poor  Richard  1 
So  we  must  all  be  as  merry  as  we  can,  that  shVmay  noX 
dweUuig  upon  such  gloomy  things."  ^  s««  niay  not  be 
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The  real  drcumstances  of  this  pathetic  piece  of  family 
history  were,  that  the  Musgroves  had  had  the  ill  fortune  of 
a  veiy  troublesome,  hopeless  son,  and  the  good  fortune  to 
lose  hun  before  he  reached  his  twentieth  year;  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  sea  because  he  was  stupid  and  unmanageable 
on  shore;  that  he  had  been  very  little  cared  for  at  any  time 
by  his  family,  though  quite  as  much  as  he  deserved;  seldom 
heard  of,  and  scarcely  at  aU  regretted,  when  the  intelligence 
of  his  death  abroad  had  worked  its  way  to  Uppercross.  two 
years  before. 

He  had,  in  fact,  though  his  sisters  were  now  doing  all  they 
rould  for  him,  by  calling  him  "  poor  Richard,"  been  nothing 
better  tlian  a  thick-headed,  unfeeling,  unprofiteble  Dick 
Musgrove,  who  had  never  done  anything  to  entitle  himself 
to  more  than  the  abbreviation  of  his  name,  living  or  dead. 

He  had  been  several  years  at  sea,  and  had,  in  the  course 
of  those  removals  to  which  aU  midshipmen  are  liable,  and 
espeaally  such  midshipmen  as  every  captain  wishes  to  get 
nd  of,  been  six  months  on  board  Captam  Frederick  Went- 
worth's  frigate,  the  Laconia  ;  and  from  the  Laconia  he  had, 
under  the  influence  of  his  captain,  written  the  only  two 
letters  which  his  father  and  mother  had  ever  received  from 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  absence;  that  is  to  say,  the  only 
two  disinterested  letters:  ail  the  rest  had  been  mere 
applications  for  money. 

In  each  letter  he  had  spoken  well  of  his  captain;  but  yet, 
so  little  were  they  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  such  matters' 
so  unobservant  and  incurious  were  they  as  to  the  names  of 
men  or  ships,  that  it  had  made  scarcely  any  impression  at 
the  time;  and  that  Mrs.  Musgrove  should  have  been  suddenly 
struck,  this  very  day,  with  a  recollection  of  the  name  of 
Wentworth,  es  connected  with  her  son,  seemed  <>.ie  of  those 
extraordinary  bursts  of  mind  which  do  sometimes  occur. 

She  had  gone  to  her  letters,  and  found  it  all  as  she  sup- 
posed; and  the  re-perusal  of  these  letters,  after  so  long  an 
interval,  her  poor  son  gone  for  ever,  and  all  the  strength  of 
his  faults  forgotten,  had  affected  her  spirits  exceedingly, 
and  thrown  her  into  greater  grief  for  him  than  she  had 
known  on  first  hearing  of  his  death.  Mr.  Musgrove  was,  in 
a  lesser  degree,  affected  likewise;   and  when  they  reached 


the  cottage,  they  were  evidently  in  want,  first  of  tvin. 
listened  to  anew  on  this  subject/and  aftemaxS  'of  aU  Sf 
rebef  which  cheerful  companions  could  give  '  * 

rJL-u^^"^  *^°8  ^  ™"ch  of  Captain  Wentworth 
repeating  his  name  so  often,  puzzUne  over  oit  vt^rTIi^' 

?um'lut"StT  ^*'  i^  -W^?"%^SJabT^.2^ 
Ty  recolkctS  m.'.t'^"'^  "^^  ^P*^"^  Wentworth  whom 
back  hlm^tinT^LT'  ^^  *^"''  ^^^  ^^'^  «>'»ing 

nofs^Th^r  rw^^^^^^^    --;^:  s^^y  «i 

•ore  of  tnal  to  Anne's  nerves.    Shi  (cit^b^'J^t^  aJ^, 

™  "eH^J^tetto'^Ji'  """It-T  ''«™''  SinTiS'i^'^,^' 
.v^f  ''^^^^^a  "»."»«  country,  she  must  teach  herself  to  be 
msensible  on  such  points.  And  not  only  did  it  apSar  thaJ 
he  was  expected,  and  speedlh^  but  the  Musgrovw  i^  ti^ir 
warm  gratitude  for  the  kindness  he  had  sK  r^^^cT 
and  very  high  respect  for  his  character,  stai^d^  it  wm 
by  poor  Dick  s  having  been  six  months  undw^  Sre  7^ 

SrscClmLSl »  ^'^K ''°^'  ""^y  ^°  pertiiular  a£ut 
an^  !^„u-      !^'"'     ^f^^  ^»t  on  introducing  themselves 
£  a^vd"'  "^  ^'^^'^^  -  «oon  as  thercouldTet'of 

the?  ev'Si^f "  °'  '°^^  '°  ^^^P^^  '^  ^°"-  the  comfort  of 


gme  b«t  „a™  in  hi,  prabe.  Sd  he^ tngl^S  wS  tte 
Cr.    ,  to  dme  at  Uppercros.  by  the  end  of  anoffi  „X    !t 

t^  .  rei&^StTers  *^^-  «H^-t-find' 

n.Xs^Sa;%-tT.rp:Ln,-« 
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Anne'i  reckoning,  and  then,  she  tuppoMd,  they  must  meet; 
and  soon  she  began  to  wish  that  she  could  feel  secure  even 
for  a  week. 

Captain  Wentworth  made  a  very  early  return  to  ilr. 
Musgrove's  civility,  and  she  was  all  but  calling  there  in  the 
same  half  hour.  She  and  Mary  were  actually  setting  forward 
for  the  Great  House,  where,  as  she  afterwards  learnt,  they 
n?ust  inevitably  have  found  him,  when  they  were  stopped 
by  the  eldest  boy's  being  at  that  moment  brought  home  in 
consequence  of  a  bad  fall.  The  child's  situation  put  the 
visit  entirely  aside;  but  she  could  not  hear  of  her  escape 
with  indifference,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  serious  anxiety 
which  they  afterwards  felt  on  his  account. 

His  collar-bone  was  found  to  be  dislocated,  and  such 
injury  [received]  in  the  back,  as  roused  the  most  alarming 
ideas.  It  was  an  afternoon  of  distress,  and  Anne  had 
everything  to  do  at  once;  the  apo^ecary  to  send  for,  the 
father  to  have  pursued  and  informed,  the  mother  to  support 
and  keep  from  hysterics,  the  servants  to  control,  the  young. st 
child  to  banish,  and  the  poor  suffering  one  to  attead  and 
soothe;  besides  sending,  as  soon  as  she  recollected  it,  proper 
notice  to  the  other  house,  which  brought  her  an  accessiuu 
rather  of  frightened  enquiring  companions,  than  of  very 
useful  assistants. 

Her  brother's  return  was  the  first  comfort;  he  could  take 
best  care  of  his  wife;  and  the  second  blessing  was  the  arrival 
of  the  apothecary.  Till  he  came  and  had  examined  the 
child,  their  apprehensions  were  the  worse  for  being  vague; 
they  suspected  great  injury,  but  knew  not  where;  but  now 
the  collar-bone  was  soon  replaced,  and  though  Mr.  Robinson 
felt  and  felt,  and  rubbed,  and  looked  grave,  and  spoke  low 
words  both  to  the  father  and  the  aunt,  still  they  were  all  to 
hope  the  best,  and  to  be  able  to  part  and  eat  their  dinner  in 
tolerable  ease  of  mind;  and  then  it  was,  just  before  they 
parted,  that  the  two  young  aunts  were  able  so  far  to  digress 
from  tiieir  nephew's  state,  as  to  give  the  information  of 
Captain  Wentworth's  visit;  staying  five  minutes  behind 
their  father  and  mother,  to  endeavour  to  express  how 
perfectly  delighted  they  were  with  him,  how  much  hand- 
somer, how  infinitely  more  agreeable  they  thought  him  than 
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SJnlf  L\i'^"f  among  their  male  acquaintance,  who  had 
been  at  all  a  favourite  before.    How  glad  they  had  been  to 

k  w.?  i!wr''!  ^H^  '^^y  ^"'  »»°^  sorry  when  he  sJd 
It  was  qwte  out  of  his  power,  and  how  glad  aijain  when  he 
had  promised  to  reply  to  papa  and  mamma's  fXr  pressing 
mwte  ions  to  come  and  dine  with  them  on  the  morrow!!! 
actually  on  the  morrow;  and  he  had  promised  it  in  «> 
pheasant  a  mamier,  as  if  he  felt  all  the  motive  of  their 
attention  just  as  he  ought.  And  in  short,  he  had  looked 
and  said  everything  with  such  exquisite  grace  that  thev 
could  assure  them  3l.  their  heads  wle  iSth^^ed  by  ^^• 
and  off  they  ran,  quite  as  full  of  glee  as  of  love,  and  apparentlv 
more  full  of  Captain  Wentworth  than  of  Uttle  Charf^  ^ 

wJn'tJTL*^'?',  ^"'^  ^*  '^^  "P^"""  ^e«  related, 
7iZ  ^  *K^°  ^^  *^*  "^^  ^^^  'ather,  throuS  the 
niTc^r  V'^ir^^'  ^  make  enquiries;  and  Mr.  Mufgrove, 
no  longer  under  the  first  uneasiness  about  his  heir,  could  add 
his  confirmation  and  praise,  and  hope  there  would  be  now 
no  occasion  for  puttmg  Captain  Wentworth  off,  and  only  l« 

like  to  leave  the  httle  boy,  to  give  him  the  meetkr.  "  Oh! 
no;  aa  to  leaving  the  little  boy,"  bota  father S  moSer 
were  in  much  too  strong  and  recent  alarm  to  bear  the 

SS?l'  """^  ^^^'  "  ^^>y  °'  ^"^  «^P«^  «»Jd  not  help 
addmg  her  warm  protestations  to  theirs.  ^ 

.  Charles  Musgrove,  indeed,  afterwards,  shewed  more  of 

Z^T;    \^''  '"^^  ^^  «°^"«  °"  »°  ^«"'  and  he  wShed 
so  much  to  be  mtroduced  to  Captain  Wentworth    that 
perhaps,  he  might  join  them  in  the  evening;  he  would  Tot 
But  ,-iT  ^r^'  ^"*  ^^°^g^*  ^^^^  in  fo? 'half  an  hour/' 

„n  i^  i*  ^T  ^T^^y  °pp°^«^  by  ^  ^fe,  with "  ohi 

^^  ^'i  ?"^'l'.  ^  ^'^"^^  ^"  to  ^ve  you  go  away 

Only  think,  if  anything  should  happen?  »  ^  ^ 

The  child  had  a  good  night,  and  was  going  on  well  the 

?n^l^l^-A  vi'  "^T  ^  *  """'^  °^  "^^  to\scertain  that  no 

SZa^f  ^'°  ^°"'  "?  *^*  '^^''  '^"^  ^  Robinson  fou^S 
nothing  to  mcrease  alarm,  and  Charles  Musgrove  began 

T^'S"^^'  ?  (!!V'^°  "^'""''''y  ^°^  longer  ?onLS: 
n^.^^  w  ^  ^  ^'P*  ^°  ^^  ^d  ^^^^^  as  quietly  ai 
possible;  but  what  was  there  for  a  father  to  do?    This  was 
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quite  a  female  case,  and  it  would  be  highly  abaurd  in  him, 
who  could  be  of  no  use  at  home,  to  shut  himself  up.  His 
father  very  much  wished  him  to  meet  Captain  Wentworth, 
and  there  being  no  sufficient  reason  against  it,  he  ought  to 
go;  and  it  ended  in  his  making  a  bold,  public  declaration, 
when  he  came  in  from  shooting,  of  his  meaning  to  dress 
directly,  and  dine  at  tl«e  other  house. 

"  Nothing  can  be  going  on  better  than  the  child,"  said 
he;  "  so  I  told  my  father,  just  now,  that  I  would  come,  and 
he  thought  me  quite  right.  Your  sister  being  with  you,  my 
love,  I  have  no  scruple  at  all.  You  would  not  like  to  leave 
him  yourself,  but  you  see  I  can  be  of  no  use.  Anne  will 
send  for  me  if  anything  is  the  matter." 

Husbands  and  wives  generally  understand  when  opposition 
will  be  vain.  Mary  knew,  from  Giarles's  maimer  of  speaking, 
that  he  was  quite  determined  on  going,  and  that  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  teare  him.  She  said  nothing,  therefore,  till  he 
was  out  of  the  room;  but  as  soon  as  there  was  only  Amie 
to  hear — 

"  So  you  and  I  are  to  be  left  to  shift  by  ourselves,  with  this 
poor  sick  child;  and  not  a  creature  coming  near  us  all  the 
evening  1    I  knew  how  it  would  be.    This  is  always  my  luck. 
If  there  is  anything  disagreeable  going  on  men  are  always 
sure  to  get  out  of  it,  and  Charles  is  as  bad  as  any  of  them. 
Very  unfeeling !    I  must  say  it  is  very  unfeeling  of  him  to  be 
running  away  from  his  poor  little  boy.    Talks  of  his  being 
going  on  so  well  I  how  does  he  know  that  he  is  going  on  well, 
or  that  there  may  not  be  a  sudden  change  half  an  hour  hence? 
I  did  not  think  Charles  would  have  been  so  unfeeling.    So 
here  he  is  to  go  away  and  enjoy  himself,  and  because  I  am 
the  poor  mother,  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to  stir;  and  yet,  I 
am  sure,  I  am  more  unfit  than  anybody  else  to  be  about  the 
child.    My  being  the  mother  is  the  very  reason  why  my 
feelings  should  not  be  tried.    I  am  not  at  all  equal  to  it. 
You  saw  how  hysterical  I  was  yesterday." 

"  But  that  was  only  the  effect  of  the  suddenness  of  your 
alarm— of  the  shock.  You  will  not  be  hysterical  again.  I 
dare  ^ay  we  shall  have  nothing  to  distress  us.  I  perfectly 
understand  Mr.  Robinson's  directions,  and  have  no  fears; 
and,  indeed,  Mary,  I  cannot  wonder  at  your   husband, 


Nursing  does  not  belong  to  a  num;  it  is  not  his  province     A 

Jf  l^^^l  Tr  **  ^"''f  °'  "y  ^^^  •*  «y  "Other,  but  I  do 

Charles  for  I  cannot  be  always  scolding  and  teazine  a  tK^r 
child  when  It  IS  11;  and  you  saw,  this  morning  ffif  I S^ 
hira  to  keep  qmet,  he  was  sure  to  begin  kicWinbout  I 
have  not  nerves  for  the  sort  of  thing." 

^r  ^u\ *^"'^ .y°"  ^  comfortable  yourself,  to  be  spending 
the  whole  evemng  away  from  the  rx)or  bov  -  "  'P«'*'^"^g 

Urr,,-^*"-';  ^°"  ***x^*  P*P*  ^'  *"^  '^hy  shouH  not  I? 
Jemima  is  so  careful;   and  she  could  send  us  vr.rd  °verv 

VMterdiv  h^ti  '  ""'^  ^"^  ^'^?i  ^  '^^  dreadfully  alarmed 
^  f.  i.r  .7'.,'  **^*  *^*  "  ^^O'  different  to-day." 

Well,  If  you  do  not  think  it  too  late  to  eive  notice  f  .r 

Criit^Ks  VrnV^f^'  VIL^F^ 
cannot  think  it  wrong  wb^l'main'^^rl'^^^^  ''"^^^^ 

"  W*n,^^\w°"*^"  ^'^  *'*^'  ^"  «y«»  brightening. 
Tn^  ™e  I  that's  a  very  good  thought,  veJy  good,  indeed 

L^^'  ir^r.'  ^  I'"  ^"^  "  "°*'  ^°^  I^'"  of  no  use  at 
a  m^;;;!?.  /  .^^^  *'  ^'^y  ^*'*'^'  '"'^-     V°"'  ^^o  have  not 
a  mothers  feelings,  are  a  great  deal  the  properest  p-rson! 
You  can  make  bttle  Charles  do  anything;  heSwavs  nS 
you  at  a  word.    It  will  be  a  great  deSbeuir  tha^TeaWng  wl 
with  only  Jemima.    Oh  I   I  will  certainly  go;   I  am  sure^ 
ought  If  I  can,  quite  as  much  as  Charlesf  for'they^CL 
excessively  to  be  acquainted  with  Captain  WentwoT^  a^d 
I  know  you  do  not  mind  being  left  alone.     An  exceuSt 
thought  of  yours,  indeed,  Anne*  I  will  go  andTeU  ChaxS 
and  get  ready  directly.    You  can  send  fof  us,  you  know  at  a 
moment  s  notice,  if  anything  is  the  matter;'  bS?  I  daT^  slv 
there  will  be  nothing  to  alarm  you.    I  should  not  eo   y^u 
may  be  sure,  if  I  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  about  xfJ'd^eaU 

.  The  next  moment  she  was  tapping  at  her  husbac  J's  dress- 
ing-room  door,  and  as  Anne  foUowld  her  upsS,  she  ^ 
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ra  time  for  the  whole  conversation,  which  began  witii  Marv'i 

saying,  in  a  tone  of  great  exultation—  b»"  ^'^^  *iary  ■ 

I  mean  to  go  witii  you,  Charles,  for  I  am  of  no  more  use 

^•thTe  ^hT  r -u  "  ^  V''  "^  *^"*  myself  upTrev  5 

t^sSTa^thom^rH.^^  ^:!r^'^yi  Amie  undertake^ 
Z^^^hTi^u  ^^"^  ^*  °'  '^™-  ^'  «  Anne's  own  pro- 
posal, and  so  I  shaU  go  with  you,  which  will  be  a  irreat  deal 
better  for  I  have  not  dined  at  ti.e  other  house  sin^  Cday." 
"  anJ  T  «h  fPJ^^  °^  i^^"  ^"^  ^"  husband's  amw^r 
rJS  I  ^^"u  ^i^^"^  «^  t°  ^*ve  you  go:  but  itMenS 
n^'JS'^^l!^>  *'°"''  ^  ^^^'  at\o^e'byrie^:'S 

sin^tvTh??!*'  ^^i^  **^*  "P  '^^  ^"^  ^^^'  and  tiie 
sincerity  of  her  manner  bemg  soon  sufficient  to  convi'nce  him 
where  conviction  was  at  least  very  agreeable    he  had  no 
tiU  ^L^SS'^"  r  to  her  being  leftl  Yne  aTone,  4ou^  Te 

SghTS  at  restfnrC  "^t?  '"i^"-  T"^"^'  ^^"^  ^<^  <^WId 
™-      J  ;  ?l  r"^  ^^I*^  ^S^*'  *"d  kindly  urged  her  to  let  him 

^^^^  ^!^  ^"'  *^"'  ^^'^  '^^  quite  unpersuadable,  aid 
this  bemg  the  case,  she  had  ere  long  tiie  pleasure  oseel^^ 
them  set  off  together  in  Wgh  spirits     Thev  were  .^onr^S! 

nesfmil":  "^PP^'  Tr  '^^'y  conS^ctlJ'ucrhVp'- 
ness  might  seem;  as  for  herself,  she  was.  left  with  m  mS„l 

ane  jcnew  herself  to  be  of  the  first  utility  to  tiie  child  •  iin,j 
what  was  It  to  her  if  Frederick  Wentwo?ih  w«e  oSv  U  a 

She  would  have  iked  to  know  how  h*>  f^if  «!  *L  - 
Perhaps  i„di«.r.«,  if  indHerln^  c^^if  St^ndTS 
c.rcujmunc«     H.  must  b.  either  indiie.^«  or  „„X? 

UUe«  twi;  V  7  " ,.''"?  ^""^  "'»'  *'  <»"'<i  not  but 
e^MK  J.H  E  P'^  '^-  ''""'<'  1^™  <"«"«  long  ago,  when 
S'hX^'w^'^^*-™*  "^  *'  independent 'whiS 

durming  muuer,  m  C.p,«„  Wentworth,  no  s^^ll 
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reserve;  they  seemed  ftU  to  know  each  other  perfectly,  and 
he  was  coming  the  very  next  morning  to  shoot  with  Charles 
^^7^}Z  """'^  ^  breakfast,  but  not  at  the  Cottage,  thouffh 
that  had  been  proposed  at  first;  but  then  he  had  bSn  pressed 
to  come  to  the  Great  House  instead,  and  he  seemed  afraid  of 
being  m  Mrs.  Charles  Musgrove's  way,  on  account  of  the 
child,  and  therefore,  somehow,  they  hardly  knew  how.  it 
ended  m  Charles's  being  to  meet  him  to  breakfast  at  his 
father  s. 

Anne  understood  it.  He  wished  to  avoid  seeing  her.  He 
had  mquired  after  her,  she  found.  sbghUy.  as  might  suit  a 
former  slight  acquaintance,  seeming  to  acknowledge  such  as 
she  had  acknowledged,  actuated,  perhaps,  by  the  same  view 
of  escaping  introduction  when  they  were  to  meet. 

The  morning  hours  of  the  Cottage  were  always  later  than 
those  of  the  other  house,  and  on  the  morrow  the  diflFerence 
was  so  great  that  Mary  and  Anne  were  not  more  than  beirin- 
mng  breakfast  when  Charles  came  in  to  say  that  they  were 
just  setting  off,«that  he  was  come  for  his  dogs,  that  his  sisters 
were  following  with  Captam  Wentworth;  his  sisters  meaning 
to  visit  Mary  and  the  child,  and  Captain  Wentworth  proposing 
aJso  to  wait  on  her  for  a  few  minutes  if  not  inconvenientVand 
though  Charles  had  answered  for  the  child's  being  in  no  such 
state  as  could  make  it  inconvenient.  Captain  Wentworth 
would  not  be  satisfied  without  his  rumung  on  to  give  notice 
Mary,  very  much  gratified  by  this  attention,  was  deliRhted 
to  receive  him,  while  a  thousand  feelings  rushed  on  Anne,  of 
whicli  this  was  the  most  consoUng,  that  it  would  soon  be  over. 
And  it  was  soon  over.    In  two  minutes  after  Charles's  pre- 
paration   the  others  appeared;   they  were  in  the  drawing- 
room.    Her  eye  half  met  Captain  Wentworth 's,  a  bow    a 
courtsey  passed ;  she  heard  his  voice ;  he  talked  to  Mary,  s^d 
all  that  was  right,  said  something  to  the  Miss  Musgroyes 
enough  to  mark  an  easy  footing;  the  room  seemed  full,  full 
of  persons  and  voices,  but  a  few  minutes  ended  it.    Charles 
shewed  himself  at  the  window,  all  wa^  ready,  their  visitor 
had  bowed  arid  was  gone,  the  Miss  Musgroves  were  gone  too. 
suddenly  resolving  to  walk  to  the  end  of  the  village  with  the 
sportsmen;    the  room  was  cleared,  and  Anne  might  finish 
her  breakfast  as  she  could. 
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"  It  is  over  1  it  is  over  I  **  she  repeated  to  herself  asain  and 
again,  in  nervous  gratitude.    "  The  worst  is  over  I " 

Mary  talked,  but  she  could  not  attend.  She  had  seen  him. 
They  had  met.    They  had  been  once  more  in  the  same  room. 

Soon,  however,  she  began  to  reason  with  herself,  and  try 
to  be  feeling  less.  Eight  years,  almost  eight  years  had  passed, 
since  all  had  been  given  up.  How  absurd  to  be  resuming 
the  agitation  which  such  an  interval  had  banished  into  dis- 
tance and  indistinctness!  What  might  not  eight  years  do? 
Events  of  every  description,  changes,  alienations,  removals 
— all,  all  must  be  comprised  in  it,  and  oblivion  of  the  past — 
how  natural,  how  certain  tool  It  included  nearly  a  third 
part  of  her  own  life. 

Alas  I  with  all  her  reasonings  she  found,  that  to  retentive 
feelings  eight  years  may  be  little  more  than  nothing. 

Now,  how  were  his  sentiments  to  be  read?  Was  tliis  like 
wishing  to  avoid  her?  And  the  next  moment  she  was  hating 
herself  for  the  folly  which  asked  the  question. 

On  one  other  question,  which  perhaps  her  utmost  wisdom 
might  not  have  prevented,  she  was  soon  spared  all  suspense; 
for,  after  the  Miss  Musgroves  had  returned  and  finished  their 
visit  at  the  Cottage,  she  had  this  spontaneous  information 
from  Mary: — 

"  Captain  Wentworth  is  not  very  gallant  by  you,  Anne, 
though  he  was  so  attentive  to  me.  Henrietta  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  you,  when  they  went  away,  and  he  said, 
'  You  were  so  altered  he  should  not  have  known  you  again.'  " 

Mary  had  no  feelings  to  make  her  respect  her  sister's 
in  a  common  way,  but  she  was  perfectiy  unsuspicious  of 
being  inflicting  any  peculiar  wound. 

"  Altered  beyond  his  knowledge."  Anne  fully  submitted, 
in  silent,  deep  mortification.  Doubtless  it  was  so,  and  she 
could  take  no  revenge,  for  he  was  not  altered,  or  not  for 
the  worse.  She  had  akeady  acknowledged  it  to  herself, 
and  she  could  not  think  differently,  let  him  think  of  her 
as  he  would.  No:  the  years  which  had  destroyed  her  youth 
and  bloom  had  only  given  him  a  more  glowing,  manly,  open 
look,  in  no  respect  lessening  his  personal  advantages.  She 
had  seen  the  same  Frederick  Wentworth. 

"  So  altered  that  he  should  not  have  known  her  again  I 
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These  were  words  which  could  not  but  dwen  with  her     Yet 

were  of  sobenng  tendency;    they  allayed  agitation-    thS 
composed  and  consequently  must  make  her  Cer'    ^ 

Fredenck  Wentworth  had  used  such  wnrric  «,  .v 

like  Jem  but  without  «  TdrSi^t^^  ^i^ld  ^^^ 
round  to  her.  He  had  thought  her  wre^ediraltereT^ 
m  the  first  moment  of  appeal,  had  spoken  Jhe  fdt '  He 
had  not  forgiven  Anne  Elliot.  She  hadused  him  HI  dwertS 
and  oisappomted  him;  and  worse,  she  had  she^^'aTe^ 
ness  of  character  in  doing  so,  which  his  own  dSdei  con 
fident  temper  could  not  endure.  She  hadTven  hk»  ud  to 
obhge  others.  It  had  been  the  eflFect  of  over  ^^u^b? 
It  had  been  weakness  and  timidity.  persuasion. 

He  had  been  most  warmly  attached  to  her,  and  had  never 
seen  a  woman  since  whom  he  thought  h^r  equS-    but 
except  from  some  natural  sensation  of  curiosity  h-  had  no 
desire^of  meeting  her  again.    Her  power  SSln't^^g^on: 

<j)uld  allow     He  had  a  heart  for  either  of  the  S  MuLroTes 
if  they  could  catch  it;   a  heart,  in  short   fnr^ZS' 
young  woman  who  caxie  in  his  ^"/ex;';,ting '^'ne' eS 
This  was  his  only  secret  exception,  when  he  said  to  hL  SJ* 
m  answer  to  her  suppositions :—  ^'^' 

"Yes,  here  I  am,  Sophia,  quite  ready  to  make  a  fnni«h 
match  Anybody  between  fifteen  and  iirty  may  have  m^ 
for  asking.  A  little  beauty,  and  a  few  sr^le?  Lri  1% 
~?P"™-t«  to  the  navy,  Zk  I  am  aTo^t  S^  '  stuld  no" 
this  be  enough  for  a  sailor,  who  has  had  no  societv  IL^^ 
women  to  make  him  nice?  "  ^  ^°"^ 

He  s  Id  it,  she  knew,  to  be  contradicted     HU  hr;,rK*         j 
g;.  spoke  the  happy  cinviction  ttat  he  tas  „,?e    ^5^^^ 
Elliot  was  not  out  of  his  thoughts    whM  h?'m^~  V? 
J^nously  described  the  woman  he'sh^uld  ^^ht  Teet  ^ 

»1  atTi"<;sj.>tfor "'  ■^'■"  ■"*  *«^« 
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HttlJ^nUr^  ^Vrf  ^  ™*'    **^^  *^*-    "Something  a 
httk  mferior  I  shaU  of  course  put  up  with,  but  it  must  lot 

thought  on  the  subject  more  than  most  men." 


CH^PTEli^FIH 

From  this  time  Captain  Wentworth  and  Anne  EUiot  were 
repeatedly  m  the  same  circle.  They  were  soon  SnJ  S 
s2ST/lH°^''*!"  **  ^'-  Musgrove's,  for  the  littleTy^ 
^  .^  K  "°  /°"g«^«"PPly  his  aunt  with  a  pretence  for 
absenting  he«elf ;  and  this  was  but  the  begimiing  of  other 
dimngs  and  other  meetings. 

k^^^k!^!'  fu""'''  ^f*"°8»  '^"^  to  be  renewed  must  be 
brought  to  tjie  proof;   former  times  must  undoubtedly  be 

«Sii  i°  ^' «<=°»«<^tr,  ?'  each;   they  coulHot  but  S^ 
^^ml?  K    k'-  ^*  ^^  ?  ^^"^  engagement  could  not  but  be 
named  by  him  in  the  httle  narratives  or  descriptions  whidh 
conversation  called  forth.    His  profession  qualified  hhJ^^ 
dis^sition  led  him  to  talk;  and  "  Thai  was  In  the  yea^^f'' 
Thai  happened  before  I  went  to  sea,  in  the  year  six  " 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  first  evening  they  spent  together  • 
and  though  his  voice  did  not  falter,  a?d  tSugh  shet^  r^o 
hT^^.T  a'^'PP??  ^  *y'  wandering  towards  her  while 
t^r^K'-^- V'^i  ^t  "*^'  impossibility,  from  her  know- 
ledge of  his  mind,  that  he  could  be  unvisit<i  by  remembrance 
any  more  than  herself.    There  must  be  the  sLe  iSate 
jssociation  of  thought,  though  she  was  very  far  fro^c^nS^ 
mg  It  to  be  of  equal  pam. 

^h^L^"'^  "°  conversation  together,  no  intercourse  but 
what  the  commonest  civUity  required.  Once  so  much  to 
each  o^,^  I    Now  nothing  I    There  W  been  a  time,  when 

^nf.  ^h  "^^  ^n  "^'^ /"'"«  ^e  drawing-room  at  Upper- 
cross  they  would  have  found  it  most  difficult  to  ceie  to 
speak  to  one  another.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Croft,  who  seemed  particu/ar?;  attached 
and  happy  (Amie  could  allow  no  other  exception,  even  amo^ 
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the  married  couples),  there  could  have  been  no  two  hearts 

J^.";."^^!^? '  '^"""5*''  °°  '•^'^""g'  »° '"  ""«°n.  no  coun- 
tenances 80  beloved.    Now  they  were  as  strangers-    nav 
worse  than  strangers,  for  they  could  never  become  fcq^linted' 
rt  was  a  perpetual  estrangement.  4u«iniea. 

the^me^mini''*V''  ^"^'"^  '^^  '*"*  ^°'«'  ""^^  ^'^'^^"^^^ 
!-t«i^!.r  1  ^f*  "^^  *  ^^'y  ««"«'-al  ignorance  of  all 
nava^  matters  throughout  the  party;  and  he  tas  very  much 
questioned,  and  especially  by  the  two  Miss  MusgrovTs  who 
seemed  hardly  to  have  any  eyes  but  for  him,  as  to  the  manne? 
a^  living  on  board,  daily  regulations,  food  hours  et?;  and 
their  surprise  at  his  accounts,  at  learning  the  degree  of  accom- 
modation and  arrangement  which  was  practicable,  drew  from 
hmi  some  pleasant  ridicule,  which  reminded  Anne  of  Slelriy 

accused  of  supposmg  sailors  to  be  living  on  board  without 

,Z?n??  '°  '• ''  °'  *"^'°?^  ^  ^^«^*  '*  '^  ^here  ^ere,  o/any 
senrant  to  wait,  or  any  knife  and  fork  to  use  ^ 

whTjiT  nl'u  "'if "'"^  ^"".^  ^^'"^'"«'  »^«  ^^  moused  by  a 
whisper  of  Mrs.  Musgrove's,  who,  overcome  by  fond  regrets 
could  not  help  saying—  '  agrees, 

"Ah!  Miss  Anne,  if  it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  spare  mv 
rJh'time/' "  ""^  '•  "°"^'  '*"«  "^^  i-'  such'^':trer 
^Anne  suppressed  a  smile,  and  listened  kindly,  while  Mrs 
Musgrove  reheved  her  heart  a  little  more;   and  for  a  few 

r/S?e^theA  '  '""^"^  °°'  """"^  ^"  ^•'^  '^'  convention 
When  she  could  let  her  attention  take  its  natural  course 
a^ain  she  found  the  Miss  Musgroves  just  fetching  Se  Navy 
List  (their  own  navy  list,  the  first  that  had  ever  been  « 
Uppercross),  and  sitting  down  together  to  pore  over  ,t  wiS 

theX^."^"'  ^^  *^^  ^'^'  ^  remember;   we  will  look  for 
"  You  will  not  find  her  there.    Quite  worn  out  and  broken 
fnrJj^.?''  '^o  ""^^  ''^^  commanded  her.     Hardly  fit 
two,  and  so  I  was  sent  off  to  the  West  Indies." 
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The  girls  looked  all  amazement 

Ji^Au""""^^/  he  continued,  "entertain  themselves 
now  and  then,  with  sending  a  few  hundred  men  to  sea  in  a 
ship  not  fit  to  be  <Mnployed.  But  they  have  a  great  many 
to  provide  for;  and  among  the  thousands  that  may  just  u 
weU  go  to  the  bottom  as  not,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
distmpuh  the  very  set  who  may  be  least  missed." 

Phool  phool  '  cried  the  Admiral,  "what  stuflF  these 
young  fellows  talk !  Never  was  there  a  better  sloop  than  the 
Asp  m  her  day  For  an  old  bmlt  sloop,  you  would  not  see 
her  equal.  Lucky  feUow  to  get  her  1  He  knows  there  must 
have  been  twenty  better  men  than  himself  applying  for  her 
at  the  same  time.  Lucky  feUow  to  get  anythbg  so  soon, 
with  no  more  mtcrest  than  his."  /      -6  »"  -wu, 

Wentworth,  senously.  "  1  was  as  weU  satisfied  with  mv 
appomtjnent  as  you  can  desire.  It  was  a  great  object  with 
me  at  that  time  to  be  at  sea;  a  very  great  object,  I  wanted 
to  be  domg  something." 

"  To  be  sure  you  did.  What  should  a  young  fellow  like 
you  do  ashore  for  half  a  year  together?  If  alan  hi  no? 
a  wife,  he  soon  wants  to  be  afloat  again  " 
J!^"^?P*T  Wentworth,"  cried  Louisa,  "how  vexed 
you  must  have  been  when  you  came  to  the  Asp,  to  see  what 
an  old  thing  they  had  given  you  I " 

"  I  knew  pretty  weU  what  she  was  before  that  day,"  said 
he,  smihng.  "  I  had  no  more  discoveries  to  make  thii  you 
would  have  as  to  the  fashion  and  strength  of  any  old  pelisse, 
which  you  had  soen  lent  about  among  half  your  acquaintance 
ever  smce  you  could  remember,  and  which  at  last,  on  some 
veiy  wet  day  ,s  lent  to  yourself.    Ahl  she  was  a  dear  old 

T  tn*  ?K*\  S^«;?'^,5"  t^t  I  wanted.  I  knew  she  would. 
I  knew  that  we  should  eiUier  go  to  the  bottom  together,  or 
that  she  would  be  the  making  of  me;  and  I  never  had  two 
days  of  foul  weather  aU  the  time  I  was  at  sea  in  her:  and 
after  taking  pnyateers  enough  to  be  very  entertaining,  I 
^d  the  gojd  luck  m  my  passage  home,  the  next  autum?,  to 

W  /n.%^  ^^r'y  ^"l"**  ^^^  ^  ^»"t«d.  I  brought 
her  mto  Plymouth;  and  here  was  another  instance  of  luck. 
We  had  not  been  six  hours  in  the  Sound,  when  a  gale  came  on, 
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jJi?*«^i!?  '^'^  ?y'.  '^^  "«^^'  "^J  ''^'"ch  would  have 

G^t  L^'  °'^^;?  •?  *^^  ^*  ^«'  »»'  touch  withSe 
Great  Nation  not  having  much  improved  our  condition 

JX^r 'T'^*^^""  ^^J'  '^^  ^  «^°"W  only  haveTen  a 
gallant  Captam  Wentworth,  in  a  small  paragraph  at  one 

noESi  °'  ^*  "If^P^P*";  and  being  lostTSy  a  Von 
nobody  would  have  thought  about  me."  ^' 

Anne's  shudderings  were  to  herself  alone;   but  the  Miss 

e^ZnT  ~"  **  >*  ".°P*"  "  *^«y  '^^^  »i^<^"VSi  their 
exclamations  of  pity  and  horror. 

»J^^  *?  J.^'l'.^  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Musgrove,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  "  so  then  he  went  awky  to  Z 

^l^'^'ri^^  "^'"u^"  "**  ^^  °"  poor  boy-  Charles  my 
iSL  /^'^°ri  *""  "^  ^^'■)'  "  ^o  a^Captain  Went,;oS 
wh«re  It  was  he  first  met  with  your  poor  brother.    I  always 

leftS.T^-J*  ^^'''^^'  ™ot^er,  I  know.  Dick  had  been 
^nii  J  ^A'''"^^\r*^  »  recommendation  from  his  former 
captam  to  Captam  Wentworth." 

J'^2^L  ^r  ^^^'  ^^  ^P**^  Wentworth,  he  need  not 
r^tw^  1  mentionmg  poor  Dick  before  me,  for  it  would  be 
Sflrtf  S^"""  to  hear  him  talked  of  by  such  a  good  friend/^ 
of  ^f;  "¥  somewhat  more  mindful  of  the  probabilities 
of  the  case,  only  nodded  in  reply,  and  walked  away. 

wlrl^K  '"'^  J^O''  bunting  ioT  the  Lconia  ;  and  Captain 
Wentworth  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  tE 

S^uEIfTn  ''°^"™*  ^*°  ^  ^'^  bands  to  save  them  Sf 
^m.  ^„?''*  f  °**  T'*  ''^  '^""'^  *be  Uttle  statement  of  her 
name  and  rate,  and  present  non-commissioned  class,  observ- 
eTJS  too  had  been  one  of  the  best  frie'nds  i^ 

^'IJt',?^'^  r"  P^**^5  <^y»  ''ben  I  had  the  Laconia  I 
How  fast  I  made  money  m  her  I  A  friend  of  mine  and  I  had 
wAa  lovely  cniise  together  off  the  Western  Island  Po^ 
HarviUe  sister!    You  know  how  much  he  wanted  monev 

sITn*"',°'^*'f:-  P  ^  *  ^^^'  ExceCt  feUowrf 
h^^r/°K,bis  happiness.    He  felt  it  aU,  so  much  foJ 

hS!JS?;K  ^*?  '?^^^  *«*"  *be  next  summer,  when  I 
had  still  the  same  luck  in  the  Mediterranean." 

And  I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Musgrove, "  it  was  a  lucky 
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day  for  us,  when  you  were  put  captain  into  that  ihip.    Wt 
shall  never  forget  what  you  did." 

Her  feeUngs  made  her  speak  low;  and  Captain  Wentworth, 
hearing  only  mpart,  and  probably  not  having  Dick  Musgrove 
at  all  near  his  thoughts,  looked  rather  in  suspense,  and  as 
u  waiting  for  more. 

"  My  brother,"  whispered  one  of  the  girls:  "  mamma  is 
thinking  of  poor  Richard." 

"  Poor  dear  feUow! "  continued  Mrs.  Musgrove;  "  he  was 
grown  so  steady,  and  such  an  excellent  correspondent,  while 
he  was  under  your  care  I  Ahl  it  would  have  been  a  happy 
thing,  if  he  had  never  left  you.  I  assure  you.  Captain  Went- 
worth, we  are  very  sorry  he  ever  left  you." 

There  was  a  momentary  expression  in  Captain  Wentworth's 
face  at  this  speech,  a  certain  glance  of  his  bright  eye,  and 
curl  of  his  handsome  mouth,  which  convinced  Anne,  that 
mstead  of  sharing  in  Mrs.  Musgrove's  kind  wishes,  as  to  her 
son,  he  had  probably  been  at  some  pains  to  get  rid  of  him; 
but  It  was  too  transient  an  indulgence  of  self-amusement 
to  be  detected  by  any  who  understood  him  less  than  herself; 
in  another  moment  he  was  perfectly  collected  and  serious,  and 
almost  instantly  afterwards  coming  up  to  the  sofa,  on  which 
she  and  Mrs.  Musgrove  were  sitting,  took  a  place  by  the  latter, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  in  a  low  voice,  about 
her  son,  doing  it  with  so  much  sympathy  and  natural  grace 
as  shewed  the  kindest  consideration  for  all  that  was  real  and' 
unabsurd  in  the  parent's  feelings. 

They  were  actually  on  the  same  sofa,  for  Mrs.  Musgrove 
had  most  readily  made  room  for  him :  they  were  divided  only 
by  Mrs.  Musgrove.  It  was  no  insignificant  barrier,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Musgrove  was  of  a  comfortable  substantial  size,  infinitely 
more  fitted  by  nature  to  express  good  cheer  and  good  humour 
than  tenderness  and  sentiment;  and  while  the  agitations  of 
Anne's  slender  form,  and  pensive  face,  may  be  considered 
as  very  completely  screened,  Captain  Wentworth  should  be 
allowed  some  credit  for  the  self-command  with  which  he 
attended  to  her  large  fat  sighings  over  the  destiny  of  a  son, 
whom  alive  nobody  had  cared  for. 

Personal  size  and  mental  sorrow  have  certainly  no  necessary 
proportions.    A  large  bulky  figure  has  as  good  a  right  to  be 
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m  deep  affliction  as  the  most  graceful  set  of  limbs  in  the  world 
tlhJ'^l  ^^  "°^/**''  **'*'^  "^  unbecoming  conjunctions," 
toU^fJl"??  J^lP*? °"?,f  «  vain-which  taste  canno 
tolerate— which  ndicule  will  seize. 

.J^^u'*'"''*''  after  taking  two  or  three  refreshing  turns 
about  the  roonti  with  his  hands  behind  him,  being  called  to 
order  by  his  wife,  now  came  up  to  Captain  Wentworth.  and 
without  any  observation  of  what  he  might  be  interrupting, 
thinking  only  of  his  own  thoughts,  began  with— 

If  you  had  been  a  week  later  at  Lisbon,  last  sprine 
Fredenck  you  would  have  been  asked  to  give  a  passage 
to  Lady  Mary  Gnerson  and  her  daughters." 
"Should  I?  I  am  glad  I  was  not  a  week  later  then !  " 
me  Admiral  abused  him  for  his  want  of  gallantry.  He 
defended  himself;  though  professing  that  he  would  never 
wilhngly  admit  any  ladies  on  board  a  ship  of  his,  excepting 

'°^.*  ^t  '•  °!  f  "^'^^  ''^^hf  '"^  '^^^^  ™6^*  comprehend." 
But,  If  I  know  myself,"  said  he,  "  this  is  from  no  want 
of  gaUantry  towards  them.    It  is  rather  from  feeling  how 
impossible  It  IS,  with  all  one's  efforts,  and  all  one's  sacrifices 
to  make  the  accommodations  on  board  such  as  women  oucht 
^fill    ^"'^  oui  be  no  want  of  gallantry.  Admiral,  in 
raung  the  claims  of  women  to  every  personal  comfort  AiVA. 
and  this  IS  what  I  do.    I  hate  to  hear  of  women  on  board 
or  to  see  them  on  board;  and  no  ship  under  my  command 
shall  ever  convey  a  family  of  ladies  anywhere,  if  I  can  help 

Tliis  brought  his  sister  upon  him. 

"Oh!  Frederick!  But  I  cannot  believe  it  of  you— All 
Idle  refinement  I— Women  may  be  as  comfortable  on  board 
as  in  the  best  house  in  England.  I  beUeve  I  have  Uved  as 
much  on  board  as  most  women,  and  I  know  nothing  superior 
to  the  accommodations  of  a  man-of-war.  I  declare  I  have 
not  a  comfort  or  an  indulgence  about  me,  even  at  Kellynch 
Hall  (with  a  kind  bow  to  Anne), "  beyond  what  I  always  had 
m  most  of  the  ships  I  have  lived  in;  and  they  have  been  five 
altogether." 

"  Nothing  to  the  purpose,"  replied  her  brother.    "  You 
^jiymg  with  your  husband,  and  were  the  only  woman  on 
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"But  you,  youneU,  brought  Mrs.  Harvflk,  her  lister, 
her  cousm,  and  the  three  chiWreii,  round  from  Portsmouth 
to  Plymouth.  Where  was  this  superfine,  extraordinary  sort 
of  gallantry  of  yours  then  ?  " 

"All  merged  in  my  friendship,  Sophia.  I  would  assist 
any  brother  officer's  wife  that  I  could,  and  I  would  bring 
anything  of  Harville's  from  the  world's  end,  if  he  wanted 
it^^  But  do  not  imagine  tliat  I  did  not  feel  it  an  evil  in  itself." 

•'  Depend  upon  it,  they  were  all  perfectly  comfor*  iblc." 
I  might  not  like  them  the  better  for  that,  perhaps.    Such 
a  number  of  women  and  children  have  no  right  to  be  com- 
fortable on  board." 

"  My  dear  Frederick,  you  are  talking  quite  idly.    Pray, 
what  would  become  of  us  poor  sailors'  wives,  who  often  want 
to  be  conveyed  to  one  port  or  another,  after  our  h  sbands 
if  everybody  had  your  feelings  ?  "  ' 

"  My  feelings,  you  see,  did  not  prevent  ro"  taking  Mrs. 
Harville  and  all  her  family  to  Plymouth." 

"  But  I  hate  to  hear  you  talking  so  like  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  as  if  women  were  all  fine  ladies,  instead  of  rational 
creatures.  We  none  of  us  expect  to  be  in  smooth  water  all 
our  days." 

"  Ah  I  my  dear,"  said  the  Admiral,  "  when  he  has  got  a 
wife,  he  will  sing  a  different  tune.  When  he  is  married,  if 
we  have  tliC  good  luck  to  live  to  another  war,  we  shall  see 
him  do  as  you  and  I,  and  a  great  many  others,  have  done. 
We  shall  have  him  very  thankful  to  anybody  that  will  brine 
him  his  wife." 

"  Ay,  that  we  shaU." 

"  Now  I  have  done,"  cried  Captain  Wentworth.  "  When 
once  married  people  begin  to  attack  me  with—'  Oh !  you  will 
think  very  differently  when  you  are  married,'  I  can  only  say, 
'  No,  I  shall  not; '  and  then  they  say  again,  '  Yes,  you  will,' 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

He  got  up  and  moved  away. 

"  What  a  great  traveller  you  must  have  been,  ma'am  1  "  said 
Mrs.  Musgrove  to  Mrs.  Croft. 

"  Pretty  well,  ma'am,  in  the  fifteen  years  of  my  marriage; 
though  many  women  have  done  more.  I  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  four  times,  and  have  been  once  to  the  East  Indies 
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•mdbw*  .gwn,  and  onJy  once;  beside*  beins  in  different 
placet  about  home:  Cork,  and  Lisbon,  and  Gibraltar.  But 
w!!n  7"**  ^r"?  ^^  Streights,  and  never  was  in  the 

Sri  ;"  S  *^^^°  ,?***  **"  Bermuda  or  Bahama,  you 
know,  t  le  West  Indies."  ' 

Mrs.  Musgrove  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  dissent;  Ae  could 
not  accuse  herseU  of  having  ever  caUed  them  anything  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  life.  -6  "*  «»« 

"It^^L^^  '"^  y?"'  "»»'»«'"  pursued  Mrs.  Croft, 
that  nothing  can  exceed  the  accommodations  of  a  man-of- 
war,  I  speak,  you  know,  of  the  higher  rates.  When  you  come 
to  a  frigate,  of  course,  you  are  more  confined:  thoueh  anv 
reasonable  woman  may  be  perfecUy  happy  in  one  of  them  • 
and  I  can  safely  say,  that  the  happiest^Strt  of  my  life  hw 
been  spent  on  board  a  .hip.  WhSe  we  We  together*  yo^ 
know,  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared.    Thank  God  I    I 

^Z  ^^'^^^''^  «e-  .  A  Uttle  disordered  always  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  of  going  to  sea,  but  never  knew  what 
sickness  was  afterwards.  The  only  time  that  I  ever  rSfy 
suffered  m  body  or  mmd,  the  only  time  that  I  ever  fancied 
mysetf  unweU  or  had  any  ideas  of  danger-was  the  winter 
Aat  I  passed  by  my  elf  at  Deal,  when  the  Admiral  (c7p£n 
Croft  then)  was  m  the  North  Seas.  I  Uved  in  iroetuS 
fnght  at  that  time,  and  had  aU  mamier  of  im^nS^cl- 
plamte  from  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  myself,  or  when  I 

!^?Iu^"°'^.*''*^^?»^«^  °^«'  «"d  I  never  met  with  the 
smallest  mconvemence." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure.  Yes,  indeed,  oh  yes  I  I  am  quite  of 
your  opinion^  Mrs.  Croft,"  was  Mrs/ Musgrove'sTemy 
answer  "  There  is  nothing  so  bad  as  a  sepSation.  TZ 
quite  of  your  opmion.  /  know  what  it  is,  for  Mr.  Musgrove 
always  attends  the  assizes,  and  I  am  so  glad  when  they  are 
over,  and  he  is  safe  back  again."  ^ 

The  evening  ended  with  dancing.    On  its  being  proposed. 
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It  was  a  merry,  joyous  party,  and  no  one  seemed  in  higher 
spirits  that  Captain  Wentworth.  She  felt  that  he  had  every- 
thing to  elevate  him,  which  general  attention  and  deference, 
and  especially  the  attention  of  all  the  voung  women,  could  do. 
The  Miss  Hayters,  the  females  of  the  family  of  cousins  already 
mentioned,  were  apparently  admitted  to  the  honour  of  being 
m  love  with  him ;  and  as  for  Henrietta  and  Louisa,  they  both 
seemed  so  entirely  occupied  by  him,  that  nothing  but  the 
continued  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  good-will  between 
themselves  could  have  made  it  credible  that  they  were  not 
decided  nvals.  If  he  were  a  little  spoilt  by  such  universal, 
such  eag:.  admiration,  who  could  wonder? 

These  were  some  of  the  thoughts  which  occupied  Anne 
while  her  fingers  were  mechanically  at  work,  proceeding 
for  half  an  hour  together,  equally  without  error,  and  without 
consciousness.    Once  she  felt  that  he  was  looking  at  herself 
observing  her  altered  features,  perhaps,  trying  to  trace  in 
them  the  rums  of  the  face  which  had  once  charmed  him- 
uid  once  sha  knew  that  he  must  have  spoken  of  her;  she  was 
hardly  aware  of  it  tiU  she  heard  the  answer;  but  then  she  was 
sure  of  his  having  asked  his  partner  whether  Miss  Elliot  never 
danced?    The  answer  was,  "  Oh,  no!  never;  she  has  quite 
given  up  dancing.    She  had  rather  play.    She  is  never  tired 
of  playing.      Once,  too,  he  spoke  to  her.    She  had  left  the 
mstrument  on  the  dancing  being  over,  and  he  had  sat  down 
to  try  to  make  out  an  air  which  he  wished  to  give  the  Miss 
Musgroves  an  idea  of.    Unintentionally  she  returned  to  that 
part  of  the  room;  he  saw  her,  and  instantly  rising,  said,  with 
studied  politene'js— 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  this  is  your  seat;"  and 
though  she  immediately  drew  back  with  a  decided  negative, 
he  was  not  to  be  induced  to  sit  down  again. 

Anne  did  not  wish  for  more  of  such  looks  and  speeches. 
His  cold  po  lesji,  his  ceremonious  grace,  were  worse  than 
anything. 
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CH^PTE7{^IX 

Captain  Wentworth  was  come  to  Kellynch  as  to  a  home 
to  stay  as  long  as  he  liked,  being  as  thoroughiy  the  object 
of  the  Admiral's  fraternal  kindness  as  of  his  wife's.    He  had 
intended,  on  first  arriving,  to  proceed  very  soon  into  Shrop- 
shire, and  visit  the  brother  settled  in  that  country,  but  the 
attractions  of  Uppercross  induced  him  to  put  this  off.    There 
was  so  much  of  fnendliness,  and  of  flattery,  and  of  everything 
most  bewitching  in  his  reception  there;    the  old  were  so 
hospitable,  the  young  so  agreeable,  that  he  could  not  but 
resolve  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  take  aU  the  charms 
and  perfections  of  Edward's  wife  upon  credit  a  little  longer. 
It  was  soon  Uppercross  with  him  ahnost  every  day.    The 
Musgroves  could  hardly  be  more  ready  to  invite  than  he  to 
come,  particularly  in  the  morning,  when  he  had  no  companion 
at  home ;  for  the  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Croft  were  generally  out  of 
doors  together,  mteresting  themselves  in  their  new  possessions, 
their  grass,  and  then-  sheep,  and  dawdling  about  in  a  way  not 
endurable  to  a  third  person,  or  driving  out  in  a  gig,  lately 
added  to  their  estabUshment.  B6>         y 

Hitherto  tliere  had  been  but  one  opinion  of  Captain  Went- 
worth among  the  Musgroves  and  their  dependencies.  It  was 
unvarying,  warm  admiration  everywhere;  but  this  intimate 
tootmg  was  not  more  than  established,  when  a  certain  Charles 
Hayter  returned  among  them,  to  be  a  good  deal  disturbed 
by  It,  and  to  thr  k  Captain  Wentworth  very  much  in  the 
way.  •' 

Charles  Hayter  was  the  eldest  of  all  the  cousins,  and  a  very 
■miable,  pleasing  young  man,  between  whom  and  Henrietta 
there  had  been  a  cc  osiderable  appearance  of  attachment 
previous  to  Captam  Wentworth's  introduction.  He  was  in 
orders;  and  having  a  curacy  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
rwidence  was  not  required,  Uved  at  his  father's  house,  only 
two  imles  from  Uppercross.  A  short  absence  from  home 
had  left  his  fair  one  unguarded  by  his  attentions  at  tliis 
cnticai  penod,  and  when  he  came  back  he  had  the  pam  of 
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finding  very  altered  manners,  and  of  seeing  Captain  Went 

Mrs  Musgrove  and  Mrs.  Hayter  were  sisters.  They  had 
each  had  money,  but  their  marriages  had  made  a  material 
difference  m  their  degree  of  consequence.  Mr.  Hayter  had 
some  property  of  his  own,  but  it  was  insignificant  compared 
witii  Mr.  Musgrove's;  and  while  the  Musgroves  were  in  the 
first  cuss  of  soaety  in  the  country,  the  young  Hayters  would, 
from  their  parents'  inferior,  retired,  and  unpolished  way  of 
living,  and  then-  own  defective  education,  have  been  hardly 
m  any  class  at  aU,  but  for  their  connection  with  Uppercross. 
this  eldest  son  of  course  excepted,  who  had  chosen  to  be  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  who  was  very  superior  in 
cultivation  and  manners  to  all  the  rest. 

The  two  families  had  always  been  on  exceUent  terms, 
there  bemg  no  pnde  on  one  side,  and  no  envy  on  the  other 
and  only  such  a  consciousness  of  superiority  in  the  Miss 
Musgroves,  as  made  them  pleased  to  improve  their  cousins. 
Charles  s  attentions  to  Henrietta  had  been  observed  by  her 
father  and  mother  without  any  disapprobation.  "  It  would 
not  be  a  great  match  for  her;  but  if  Henrietta  liked  him  "— 
and  Henrietta  did  seem  to  like  him.  ' 

Henrietta  fully  thought  so  herself,  before  Captain  Went- 
worth  came;  but  from  thac  time  Cousin  Charles  had  been 
very  much  forgotten. 

Which  of  the  two  sisters  was  preferred  by  Captain  Went- 
worth  was  as  yet  quite  doubtful,  as  far  as  Anne's  observation 
reached.  Hennetta  was  perhaps  the  prettiest,  Louisa  had 
the  higher  spirits;  and  she  knew  not  now,  whether  the  more 
gentle  or  the  more  lively  character  were  most  likely  to  attract 
him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Musgrove,  e" '  r  from  seeing  little,  or  from 
an  entire  confidence  in  the  d.  jtion  of  both  their  daughters 
and  of  aU  the  young  men  who  came  near  them,  seemed  to 
leave  everything  to  take  its  chance.  There  was  not  the 
smallest  appearance  of  solicitude  or  remark  about  them 
m  the  Mansion-house;  but  it  was  different  at  the  Cottage- 
the  young  couple  there  were  more  disposed  to  speculate 
and  wonder;  and  Captain  Wentworth  had  not  been  above 
four  or  five  times  in  the  Miss  Musgroves'  company,  and 
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Charles  Hayter  had  but  just  reappeared,  when  Anne  had  to 
listen  to  the  opinions  of  her  brother  and  sister,  as  to  which 
was  the  one  liked  best.  Charles  gave  it  for  Louisa,  Mary 
for  Henrietta,  but  quite  agreeing  that  to  have  him  marry 
either  would  be  extremely  delightful. 

Charles  "had  never  seen  a  pleasanter  man  in  his  life; 
and  from  what  he  had  once  heard  Captain  Wentworth 
himself  say,  was  very  sure  that  he  had  not  made  less  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  by  the  war.  Here  was  a  fortune 
at  once:  besides  which,  there  would  be  the  chance  of  what 
might  be  done  in  any  future  war;  and  he  was  sure  Captain 
Wentworth  was  as  likely  a  man  to  distinguish  himself  as  any 
officer  in  the  navy.  Oh  I  it  would  be  a  capital  match  for 
either  of  his  sisters." 

"Upon  my  word  it  would,"  replied  Mary.  "Dear  me  I 
If  he  should  rise  to  any  very  great  honours  1  If  he  should  ever 
be  made  a  baronet!  '  Lady  Wentworth '  sounds  very  well. 
That  would  be  a  noble  thing,  indeed,  for  Henrietta!  She 
would  take  place  of  me  then,  and  Henrietta  would  not 
dislike  that.  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Wentworth !  It  would 
be  but  a  new  creation,  however,  and  I  never  think  much  of 
your  new  creations." 

It  suited  Mary  best  to  think  Henrietta  the  one  preferred 
on  the  very  account  of  Charles  Hayter,  whose  pretensions 
she  wished  to  see  put  an  end  to.  She  looked  down  very 
decidedly  upon  the  Hayters,  and  thought  it  would  be  quite 
a  misfortune  to  have  the  existing  connexion  between  the 
families  renewed— very  sad  for  herself  and  her  children. 

"  You  know,"  said  she,  "  I  cannot  think  him  at  all  a 
fit  match  for  Henrietta;  and  considering  the  alliances  which 
the  Musgroves  have  made,  she  has  no  right  to  throw  herself 
away.  I  do  not  think  any  young  woman  has  a  right  to 
make  a  choice  that  may  be  disagreeable  and  inconvenient 
to  the  principal  part  of  her  family,  and  be  giving  bad  con- 
nexions to  those  who  have  not  been  used  to  them.  And, 
pray,  who  is  Charles  Hayter  ?  Nothing  but  a  country  curate. 
A  most  improper  match  for  Miss  Musgrove  of  Uppercross." 

Her  husband,  however,  would  not  agree  with  her  here; 
for  besides  having  a  regard  for  his  cousin,  Charles  Hayter 
was  an  eldest  son,  and  he  saw  tilings  as  an  eldest  son  himself. 
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Now  you  are  talking  nonsense,  Mary,"  was  thero'or- 
his  answer.       It  would  not  be  a  great  match  for  Henretta, 
but  Charles  has  a  very  fail  chance,  through  the  Spiccrs.  of 
getting  something  from  the  Bishop  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two;   and  you  will  please  to  remember,  that  he  is  the 
eldest  son;    whenever  my  uncle  dies,  he  steps  into  very 
pretty  property.    The  estate  at  Winthrop  is  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  besides  the  farm  near  Taunton, 
which  is  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  country.    I  grant  you 
that  any  of  them  but  Charles  would  be  a  very  shocking  mptch 
for  Henrietta,  and  indeed  it  could  not  be;   he  is  the  only 
one  that  could  be  possible;  but  he  is  a  very  good-natured, 
good  sort  of  a  fellow;  and  whenever  Winthrop  comes  into 
his  hands,  he  will  make  a  difiFerent  sort  of  place  of  it,  and 
hve  in  a  very  different  sort  of  way;  and  with  that  property 
he  wiU  never  be  a  contemptible  man-good  freehold  property. 
No,  no;    Henrietta  might  do  worse  than  marry  Charles 
Hayter;   and  if  she  has  him,  and  Louisa  can  get  Captain 
Wentworth,  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied." 

"  Charles  may  say  what  he  pleases,"  cried  Mary  to  Anne, 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  room,  "  but  it  would  be  shocking 
to  have  Henrietta  marry  Charles  Hayter:  a  very  bad  thing 
for  her,  and  still  worse  for  me;  and  therefore  it  is  very  much 
to  be  wished  that  Captain  Wentworth  may  soon  put  him 
quite  out  of  her  head,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  he 
has.   She  took  hardly  any  notice  of  Charles  Hayter  yesterdav 
I  wish  you  had  been  there  to  see  her  behaviour.    And  as  to 
Captain  Wentworth's  liking  Louisa  as  weU  as  Henrietta, 
It  IS  nonsense  to  say  so;  for  he  certainly  does  like  Henrietta 
a  great  deal  the  best.    But  Charles  is  so  positive!    I  wish 
you  had  been  with  us  yesterday,  for  then  you  might  have 
decided  between  us;  and  I  am  sure  you  would  have  thought  as 
I  did,  unless  you  had  been  determined  to  give  it  against  me." 
A  dinner  at  Mr.  Musgrove's  had  been  the  occasion  when 
all  these  things  s.wuld  have  been  seen  by  Anne;   but  she 
had  staid  at  home,  under  the  mixed  plea  of  a  headache  of 
her  own,  and  some  return  of  indisposition  in  little  Charles 
She  had  thought  only  of  avoiding  Captain  Wentworth;  but 
an  escape  from  being  appealed  to  as  umpire  was  now  added 
to  the  advantages  of  a  quiet  evening. 
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As  to  Captain  Wcntworth's  views  shi*  ti^^m»A  ;«.    t 

consequence  that  he  should  kiow  Ws  otS  Slrlv  en^/; 

fl.\^  endangering  the  happiness  orSSxiyterS 

Evt^"^.^;  °^"  *^°°°"'"'  ^^"  "^^  he  shoui  prefer 
Hennetta  to  Louisa,  or  Louisa  to  Henrietta     vithl.    t 

them  would,  in  all  probability   nScehTm  »?'.«?      °' 

s^t^-t^^rjSH  ESS 

Wentworth  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  probable  cai«f  T 

BM  left  her  interested,  even  to  the  height  of  his  iih^S 
WrMpect  of  «„n  quitting  his  present  lA^y,  „d™^^^ 
that  of  Uppercross  instead.  It  had  then  sJmili  ,h.  i.- ^ 
nearest  her  heart,  that  Dr.  ShiJieTthe  r^  whoX  Si' 

a»n,,pi  t  q™ter.rn"'e%^g"t?„i°4."X„rd' 

curacrotS.''a4^to'"Sd"^''S'  '^^- '  ^"'I 

he  could  no  longer  get  through  without  most  iniuriom  fatim,. 
had  heen  a  great  deal,  even  to  Louisa,  but  had  SiJ,  .ST  .' 
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only  a  divided  attention  to  give,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
all  the  former  doubt  and  solicitude  of  the  negotiation. 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad,  indeed;  but  I  always  thought 
you  would  have  it;  I  always  thought  you  sure.  It  did  not 
appear  to  me  that— in  short,  you  know.  Dr.  Shirley  must 
have  a  curate,  and  you  had  secured  hu  promise.  Is  he 
coming,  Louisa?  " 

One  morning,  very  soon  after  the  dinner  at  the  Musgroves, 
at  which  Anne  had  not  been  present,  Captain  Wentworth 
walk  \  into  the  drawing-room  at  the  Cottage,  where  were 
only  herself  and  the  little  invalid  Charles,  who  was  Ijring  on 
the  sofa. 

The  surprise  of  finding  himself  almost  alone  with  Anne 
Elliot  deprived  his  manners  of  their  usual  composure:  he 
started,  and  could  only  say,  "  I  thought  the  Miss  Musgroves 
had  been  here:  Mrs.  Musgrove  told  me  I  should  find  them 
here,"  before  he  walked  to  the  window  to  recollect  himself, 
and  feel  how  he  ought  to  behave, 

"  They  are  upstairs  with  my  sister:  they  will  be  down  in 
a  few  moments,  I  dare  say,"  had  been  Anne's  reply,  in  all 
the  confusion  that  was  natural;  and  if  the  child  had  not 
call«!d  her  to  come  and  do  something  for  him,  she  would  have 
been  out  of  the  room  the  next  moment,  and  released  Captain 
Wentworth  as  well  as  her"'* 

L  1  after  calmly  and  politely 
.    -etter,"  was  silent. 

.  by  the  sofa,  and  remain 
>  id  thus  they  continued  a  few 
minutes,  when,  to  her  very  great  satisfaction,  she  heard  some 
other  person  crossing  the  little  vestibule.  She  hoped,  on 
turning  her  head,  to  see  the  master  of  the  house;  but  it 
proved  to  be  one  much  less  calculated  for  making  matters 
-easy — Charles  Hayter,  probably  not  at  all  better  pleased 
by  the  sight  of  Captain  Wentworth,  than  Captain  Wentworth 
had  been  by  the  sight  of  Anne. 

She  only  attempted  to  say,  "  How  do  you  do?  Will  not 
you  sit  down?    The  others  will  be  here  presently." 

Captain  Wentworth,  however,  came  from  his  window, 
-apparently  not  ill-disposed  for  conversation;  but  Charles 
Hayter  soon  put  an  end  to  his  attempts,  by  seating  himself 


He  continued  at  the  wir 
s&yiag,  "  I  hope  Jie  littl 

She  was  obliged  to  ki 
there  to  satisfy  her  patien. 
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Ph?   Ind'^  ;?'""«  *°  '•,"*'  >»  S.uId^o%  have  «>m, 

w  me,  waiter;  come  to  cousin  Charles  " 
But  not  a  bit  did  Walter  stir 

state  o7°lS^;"S'wh™'  *'  """"  kendf  in  a,, 
from  her,  Zugh  h^MTnJ? '  T'  T 7"  '"^  "^ 
h»^BjU.iturdyU,':^^^^r,dt,mt^^d"S^^^^^ 

.p2^^°"^rc«.^dt.trxstm''"sh'^'«;j 

only  hane  over  littl*.  rK«ril-      vu  "**^,.*"™-    She  could 
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little  \t  ^ient  to  ther  ares,  and  leave  the  room.  She  could 
not  stay.  It  might  Imve  been  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  loves  and  jealousies  of  the  four— they  were  now  altogether ; 
but  she  could  stay  for  none  of  it.  It  was  evident  tl  t  Charles 
Hayter  was  not  well  inclined  towards  Captain  ^Venl;woith. 
She  had  a  strong  impression  of  his  having  said,  in  a  vext 
tone  of  voice,  after  Captain  Wentworth's  interference,  "  You 
ought  to  have  minded  me,  Walter;  I  told  you  not  to  tease 
your  aunt; "  and  could  comprehend  his  regretting  that 
Captain  Wentworth  should  do  what  he  ought  to  have  done 
himself.  But  neither  Charles  Hayter's  feelings,  nor  any- 
body's feelings,  could  interest  her,  till  she  had  a  little  better 
arranged  her  own.  She  was  ashamed  of  herself,  quite 
ashamed  of  being  so  nervous,  so  overcome  by  such  a  trifle ; 
but  so  it  was,  and  it  required  a  long  application  of  solitude 
and  reflection  to  recover  her. 


CHaPTE%^X 

Other  opportunities  of  making  her  observations  could  not 
fail  to  oc  -.  ^Vnne  had  soon  been  in  company  with  all  the 
four  together  often  enough  to  have  an  opinion,  though  too 
wise  to  acknowledge  as  much  at  home,  where  she  knew  it 
would  have  satisfied  neither  husband  wife;  for  while 

she  considered  Louisa  to  be  rather  the  -/ourite,  she  could 
not  but  think,  as  far  as  she  might  dare  to  judge  from 
memory  and  experience,  that  Captain  Wentworth  was  not 
in  love  with  either.  They  were  more  in  love  with  him;  yet 
there  it  was  not  love.  It  was  a  little  fever  of  admiration; 
but  it  might,  probably  must,  end  in  love  with  some.  Charles 
Hayter  seemed  aware  of  being  slighted,  and  yet  Eenrietta 
had  sometimes  the  air  of  being  divided  .etween  them. 
Anne  longed  for  the  power  of  representing  to  them  ell  whi't 
they  were  about,  and  of  pointing  out  some  of  the  e\  js  they 
were  exposing  themselves  to.  She  did  not  attribute  guile 
to  any.  It  was  the  highest  satisfaction  to  her  to  behevc 
Captain  Wentworth  not  m  the  least  aware  of  the  pain  he  was 


once  to  Uppcrcross;  a  most  decided  cuange      He  hadTvS 
refused  one  regular  invitation  to  dinner;   and  havb^  blen 

^tiXtTnJiik^'!?  ^1-  *^'"^°^«  ^«^«  «"^«  a»  could  nS 
^^i^.i'     T*  ^^H^.'  ""'^^  ^*^«  ^aces,  of  his  studyimr  himsdf 

Ca^Xr^'  f^i'  "^  "^'^  Charles  Musgrove  and 
s^S^htf-Z^  ^"^  ?°'?'^  a-shooting  together,  as^c 
sisters  in  the  Cottage  were  sitting  quietly  at  work  th^vJ^rl 
visited  at  the  window  by  the  sisters  frnm  J,  iS  '  -l  ^ 
It  was  a  vprv  fin-  M      "*r '"^^^^s  from  th.  Mansioi-house. 

iiurpuse  man  to  say,  that  they  were  goini?  to  take  a  Innt,  w  'i, 
^d  therefore  concluded  Aliy  could^ot  U^Te  to  rrw^- 
fc'^t  n^t' h' '  ^""^  immediately  replL  f,  wi^  .:^.. 
I  fS  vv  *  •  ^'^'"^  supposed  a  good  wV  ,ct,  "  Oh  vetf 
taSc  "  y^Vf^/r'^  you  verv  much,^!  am  very  fond  ^a  long 
walk ,    Anne  felt  persuaded,  by  the  looks  of  the  »wo  ?irls  th  ? 

sister,  and  lessemng  the  interference  in  any  pUn  of  tlSr  nw^ 

Uke    C:lr^J,;^*J  '"-'-i  su^Jo^n'stdd  S 
hoH^  /»  oi  '  •  *^'  *^  s^^  ^'«nt  upstairs.     "  Everv- 

body  is  alvays  supposmg  that  I  am  not  a  good  walker;  aZd 
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▼et  they  would  not  have  been  pleased  if  we  had  refused  to 
join  them.  When  people  come  in  this  manner  on  purpose 
to  ask  us,  how  can  one  say  no  ?  " 

Just  as  they  were  setting  off,  the  gentlemen  returned.  They 
had  taken  out  a  young  dog,  which  had  spoilt  their  sport,  and 
sent  them  back  early.  Their  time,  and  strength,  and  spirits, 
were,  therefore,  exactly  ready  for  this  walk,  and  they  entered 
into  it  with  pleasure.  Could  Anne  have  foreseen  such  a 
jimction,  she  would  have  staid  at  home;  but,  from  some 
feelings  of  interest  and  curiosity,  she  fancied  now  that  it  was 
too  late  to  retract,  and  the  whole  six  set  forward  t^trether  in 
the  direction  chosen  by  the  Miss  Musgroves,  who  >  ndeatly 
considered  the  walk  as  under  their  guidance. 

Anne's  object  was,  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  anybody;  and 
where  the  narrow  paths  across  the  fields  made  many  separa- 
tions necessary,  to  keep  with  her  brother  and  sister.  Her 
pUasute  in  the  walk  must  arise  from  the  exercise  and  the  day, 
from  the  view  of  the  last  smiles  of  the  year  upon  the  tawny 
leaves,  and  withered  Ledges,  and  from  repeating  to  herseU 
some  few  of  the  thousand  poetical  descriptions  extant  of 
autumn,  that  season  of  peculiar  and  inexhaustible  influence 
Oil  the  mind  of  taste  and  tenderness,  that  season  which  has 
drawn  from  every  poet,  worthy  of  being  read,  some  attempt  at 
description,  or  some  lines  of  feeling.  She  occupied  her  mind 
as  much  as  possible  in  such  like  musings  and  quotations; 
but  it  was  not  possible,  that  when  within  reach  of  Captain 
Wentworth's  conversation  with  either  of  the  Miss  Musgroves. 
she  should  not  try  to  hear  it;  yet  she  caught  little  very 
remarkable.  It  was  mere  lively  chat,  such  as  any  young 
persons,  on  an  incimate  footing,  mi^ht  fall  into.  He  was 
more  engaged  with  Louisa,  than  with  Henrietta.  Louisa 
certainly  put  more  forward  for  his  notice  than  her  sister. 
This  distinction  appeared  to  increase,  and  there  was  one 
speech  of  Louisa's  which  struck  her.  After  one  of  the  many 
praises  of  the  day,  which  were  continually  bursting  forth, 
Captain  Wentworth  added: — 

"  What  glorious  weather  for  the  Admiral  and  my  sister  1 
They  meant  to  take  a  long  drive  this  morning;  perhaps  we 
may  hail  them  from  some  of  these  hills.  They  talked  of 
coming  into  this  side  of  the  country.    I  wonder  whereabouts 
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thev  win  upset  to-day.  Oh  I  it  does  happen  .ry  o'i  •  I 
assure  you;  but  my  sister  makes  nothini  of  it:  sh  ,ould 
as  heve  be  tossed  out  as  not."  ' 

"  Ah  I  you  make  the  most  of  it,  I  know,"  cried  Louisa- 

Dl^     Uixli:^'"^'  •"'  ^  '^".'^  ^°  i"»^  "^^  same  in  her' 

It  was  spoken  with  enthusicu.. 

voii  l"*^  InU  \k  "^^"^  ''*'  '^''^^"«  '^*  "™«  *°"« ;  "  I  honour 
while.  ''**  *'''  ^'^""  ^'™  ^°^  a  J^'ti« 

Th^l.?"''^  "°*  immediately  fall  into  a  quotation  again. 
The  sweet  scenes  of  autumn  were  for  a  while  put  by,  unless 
SHfn.-^"'*"  »onnet,  fraught  with  the  apt  ^alogy  of  the 
vS^  ^  XT'  ^^  .^''^'"8  happiness,  and  the  ima^^es  of 

mJ^L  QW°P*'  *"iuP"",?'  *"  K°"«  ^S«^".  blessed  her 
memory.  She  roused  herself  to  say,  as  they  struck  by  order 
mto  Mother  path  "  Is  not  this  oAe  of  the  w^ys  to  VVin- 
throp?       But  nobody  heard,  or,  at  least,  nobody  answeiid 

Winthrop,  .wever,  or  its  environs— for  young  men  are 
sometimes  tc  ,  met  with,  strolling  about  near  home-,^ 
their  destination;  and  after  another  half  mile  of  eradual 
ascen;.  through  large  enclosures,  where  the  ploughs  at  work 
and  t.  iresh  made  path  spoke  the  farmer  counteracting  the 
sweets  or  poetical  despondence,  and  meaning  to  have  sprang 

STk'       \  ??"??''  ^'  '"""""*  °^  ^*  "^°s*  considerable  hill! 
which  parted  Uppercross  and  Winthrop,  and  soon  com 

Xr  stle        '"'''  ^^""'  *'  *^'  ^°°^  °^  ^^  hiU  onX 

Winthrop,   vithout   beauty   and   without   dignity    was 

stretehed  before  them  an  indifferent  house,  standiKw  ^ 

hemmed  m  by  the  barns  and  buildings  of  k  farmS   ' 
Mary  exclaimed,  "  Bless  me !  here  is  Winthrop.    I  declare 
haunoidea!    Well  now,  I  think  we  had  bette^r    irn  bac" 

I  am  rxcessively  tired."  * 

rhS;f  l!!fi:-  ^T""^  '"'^  ashamed,  and  seeing  no  cousin 
Charles  walking  along  any  path,  or  leaning  agaiMt  any  gat^ 
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was  ready  to  do  as  Mary  wished;  but  "  Nol "  said  Charles 
Musgrove,  and  "  No,  no  I "  cried  Louisa,  more  eagerly,  and 
taking  her  sister  aside,  seemed  to  be  arguing  the  matter 
warmly. 

Charles,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  very  decidedly  declaring 
his  resolution  of  calling  on  his  aunt,  now  that  he  was  so  near; 
and  very  evidently,  though  more  fearfully,  trying  to  induce 
his  wife  to  go  too.  But  this  was  one  of  the  points  on  which 
the  lady  shewed  her  strength;  and  when  he  recommended 
the  advantage  of  resting  herself  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  Win- 
throp,  as  she  felt  so  tired,  she  resolutely  answered,  "  Oh,  no, 
indeed  1  walking  up  that  hill  again  would  do  her  more  harm 
than  any  sitting  down  could  do  her  good ;  "  and  in  short,  her 
look  and  manner  declared,  that  go  she  would  not. 

After  a  Uttle  succession  of  these  sort  of  debates  and  con- 
sultations, it  was  settled  between  Charles  and  his  two  sisters, 
that  he  and  H'  nrietta  should  just  run  down  tor  a  few  minutes, 
to  see  their  aunt  and  cousins,  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
waited  for  them  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Louisa  seemed  the 
principal  arranger  of  the  plan;  and,  as  she  went  a  little  way 
with  them  down  the  hill,  still  talking  to  Henrietta,  Mary  took 
the  opportunity  of  looking  scornfully  around  her,  and  saying 
to  Captain  Wentworth — 

"  It  is  very  unpleasant  having  such  connexions !  But,  I 
assure  you,  I  have  never  been  in  the  house  above  twice  in  my 
Ufe." 

She  received  no  other  answer  than  an  artificial,  assenting 
smile,  followed  by  a  contemptuous  glance,  as  he  turned  away, 
which  Anne  perfectly  knew  the  meaning  of. 

The  brow  of  the  hill,  where  they  remained,  was  a  cheerful 
spot:  Louisa  returned;  and  Mary,  finding  a  comfortable 
Stat  for  herself  on  the  step  of  a  stile,  was  very  well  satisfied 
so  long  as  the  others  all  stood  about  her;  but  when  Louise 
drew  Captain  Wentworth  away,  to  try  for  a  gleaning  of  nuts 
in  an  adjoining  hedge-row,  and  they  ».ere  gone  by  degrees 
quite  out  of  sight  and  sound,  Mary  was  happy  no  longer: 
she  quarrelled  with  her  own  seat,  was  sure  Louisa  had  got  a 
much  better  somewhere,  and  nothing  could  prevent  her  from 
going  to  look  for  a  better  also.  She  turned  through  the  same 
gate,  but  could  not  see  them.    Anne  found  a  nice  seat  for  her, 


nl!  5  "^7/"*"^^-^*"^,'  ""'^^  ^«  hedge-row,  in  which  she  had 
no  doubt  of  their  still  being,  in  some  spot  or  other.  Mary  sat 
down  for  a  moment,  but  it  would  not  do;  she  was  sure  Louisa 
had  found  a  better  seat  somewhere  else,  and  she  would  go  on 
till  she  overtook  her.  ^ 

Anne,  really  tired  herself,  was  glad  to  sit  down:  and  she 
very  soon  heard  Captain  Wentworth  and  Louisa  in  the 
hedge-row  behind  her,  as  if  making  their  way  back  alonr 
the  rough  wild  sort  of  channel,  down  the  centre.  They 
were  speaking  as  they  drew  near.  Louisa's  voice  was  the 
first  distmguished.  She  seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
some  eager  speech.     What  Anne  first  heard  was— 

And  so,  I  made  her  go.    I  could  not  bear  that  she 

if  ?«  *"ghtened  from  the  visit  by  such  nonsense.  What! 

would  I  be  turned  back  from  doing  a  thing  that  I  had 

determined  to  do,  and  that  I  knew  to  be  right,  by  the  airs 

^l  ^\  ^  ^"'^^  ""^  '*^''*  °*  ^'"^  «»  «^ily  pereuaded. 
When  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  I  have  made  it:  and 
Henrietta  seemed  entirely  to  have  made  up  her»  to  call  at 
Wmthrop  to-day;  and  yet,  she  was  as  near  giving  it  up  out 
of  nonsensical  complaisance  I "  o       ^        f 

'•  She  would  have  turned  back,  then,  but  for  you?  " 
^^  bhe  would,  indeed.    I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  it  " 
Happy  for  her,  to  have  such  a  mind  as  yours  at  handl 
Alter  the  hmts  you  gave  just  now,  which  did  but  confirm 
my  own  observations,  the  last  time  I  was  in  company  with 
mm,  1  need  not  afTect  to  have  no  comprehension  of  what  is 
pmg  on.     I  pee  that  more  than  a  mere  dutiful  morning  visit 
to  your  aunt  was  in  question;  and  woe  betide  him,  and  her 
too,  when  It  comes  to  things  of  consequence,  when  they  are 
placed  m  arcumstances  requiring  fortitude  and  strength  of 
mmd.  If  she  have  not  resolution  enough  to  resist  idle  inter- 
ference m  such  a  trifle  as  this.    Your  sister  is  an  amiable 
creature;  but  yours  is  the  character  of  decision  and  firmness, 
1  «ee.    If  you  value  her  conduct  or  happiness,  infuse  as  much 
Of  your  own  spirit  into  her  as  you  can.    But  this,  no  doubt, 
you  have  been  always  doing.    It  is  the  worst  evil  of  too 
yielding  and  indecisive  a  character,  that  no  influence  over  it 
can  be  depended  on.    You  are  never  sure  of  a  good  impression 
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being  durable;  everybody  may  sway  it.  Let  those  who 
would  be  happy  be  firm.  Here  is  a  nut,"  said  he,  catching 
one  down  from  an  upper  bough,  "  to  exemplify:  a  beautifiU 
glossy  nut,  which,  blessed  with  original  strength,  has  outlived 
all  the  storms  of  autumn.  Not  a  puncture,  not  a  weak  spot 
anywhere.  This  nut,"  he  continued,  with  playful  solemnity, 
"  while  so  many  of  its  brethren  have  fallen  and  been  trodden 
under  foot,  is  still  in  possession  of  all  the  happiness  that  a 
hazel  nut  can  be  supposed  capable  of."  Then  returning  to 
his  former  earnest  tone — "  My  first  wish  for  all  whom  I  am 
interested  in,  is  that  the/  should  be  firm.  If  Louisa 
Musgrove  would  be  beautiful  and  happy  in  her  November 
of  life,  she  will  cherish  all  her  present  powers  of  mind." 

He  had  done,  and  was  unanswered.  It  would  have 
surprised  Anne  if  Louisa  could  have  readily  answered  such 
a  speech:  words  of  such  interest,  spoken  with  such  serious 
warmth  1  She  could  imagine  what  Louisa  was  feeling.  For 
herself,  she  feared  to  move,  lest  she  should  be  seen.  While 
she  remained,  a  bush  of  low  rambling  holly  protected  her, 
and  they  were  moving  on.  Before  tiiey  were  beyond  her 
hearing,  however,  Louisa  spoke  again. 

"  Mary  is  good-natured  enough  in  many  respects,"  said 
she;  "  but  she  does  sometimes  provoke  me  excessively  by 
her  nonsense  and  pride — the  Elliot  pride.  She  has  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  the  Elliot  pride.  We  do  so  wish  that 
Charles  had  married  Anne  instead.  I  suppose  you  know 
he  wanted  to  marry  Anne?  " 

After  a  moment's  pause.  Captain  Wentworth  said — 

"  Do  you  mean  that  she  refused  him?  " 

"  Oh !  yes ;  certainly." 

"  When  did  that  happen?  " 

*'  I  do  not  exactly  know,  for  Henrietta  and  I  were  at 
school  ^t  the  time;  but  I  believe  about  a  year  before  he 
married  Mary.  I  wish  she  had  accepted  him.  We  should 
all  have  liked  her  a  great  deal  better;  and  papa  and  mamma 
always  think  it  was  her  great  friend  Lady  Russell's  doing 
that  she  did  not.  They  tWnk  Charles  might  not  be  learned 
and  bookish  enough  to  please  Lady  Russell,  and  that, 
therefore,  she  persuaded  Anne  to  refuse  him." 

The  sounds  were  retreating,  and  Anne  distinguished  no 
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more.    Her  own  emotioiu  itill  kept  her  fimd     151,.  k.j 
much  to  recover  from  before  she  could  m^.     -rk-  ?T      , 
proverbuU  f.te  wm  not  .biKhei?  A.  h^  h  '^"* 

fo™d,'S:jaSJSi^^'^^  JS".o1Srf^'  "^  !-^ 

confidence  here;  but  tiat  Um™  SJT^^w'"  P^'^' 
Everything  now  marked  out  Louisa  for  CaDtain  W^n*- 

Varies  and  Mary,  and  was  tire7  eUghX^'be  ver^^S:^ 
of  Charles's  other  arm-  but  Phari-.  *u  u  •  ^  ^'*** 
humour  with  her,  ^'out  of  teS^  ^Tu-  ""  f^  «°°^ 
had  shewn  herself  ^WWnJto  h,^  ^A  ^  '^'-  ^^ 
the  consequence,  wWrS^uenc^C  Ws^'dT  ^  'fP 
arm  ahnost  eveAr  moment  to  r,,tnff?K  u  ^"PPP"^  ^er 
netUe,  in  the  ^IZT^ln^^l^^^^ ^ 
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to  complain  of  it,  and  lament  her  being  ill-used,  according 
to  custom,  in  being  on  the  hedge  side,  while  Anne  was  never 
incommoded  on  the  other,  he  dropped  the  arms  of  both,  to 
hunt  after  a  weasel,  which  he  had  a  momentary  glance  of, 
and  they  could  hardly  get  him  along  at  all. 

This  long  meadow  bordered  a  lane  which  their  footpath, 
at  the  end  of  it,  was  to  cross,  and  when  the  party  had  all 
reached  the  gate  of  exit,  the  carriage  advancing  in  the  same 
direction,  which  had  been  some  time  heard,  was  just  coming 
up,  and  proved  to  be  Admiral  Croft's  gig.  He  and  his  wife 
had  taken  their  intended  drive,  and  were  returning  home^ 
Upon  hearing  how  long  a  walk  the  young  people  had  engaged 
in,  they  kindly  offered  a  seat  to  any  lady  who  might  be 
particularly  tired;  it  would  save  her  full  a  mile,  and  they 
were  going  through  Upp)ercross.  The  invitation  was  general 
and  generally  declined.  The  Miss  Musgroves  were  not  at  all 
tired,  and  Mary  was  either  offended  by  not  being  asked  before 
any  of  the  others,  or  what  Louisa  called  the  Elliot  pride  could 
not  endure  to  make  a  third  in  a  one-horse  chaise. 

The  walking  party  had  crossed  the  lane,  and  were  sur- 
mounting an  opposite  stile,  and  the  Admiral  was  putting  his 
horse  into  motion  again,  when  Captain  Wentworth  cleared 
the  hedge  in  a  moment,  to  say  something  to  his  sister.  The 
something  might  be  guessed  by  its  eflPects. 

"  Miss  Elliot,  I  am  sure  you  are  tired,"  cried  Mrs.  Crofts 
"  Do  let  us  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  home.  Here  is 
excellent  room  for  three,  I  assure  you.  If  we  were  all  like 
you,  I  believe  we  might  sit  four.  You  must,  indeed,  you 
must." 

Anne  was  still  in  the  lane,  and  though  instinctively 
beginning  to  decline,  she  was  not  allowed  to  proceed.  Th 
Admiral's  kind  urgency  came  in  support  of  his  wife's:  they 
would  not  be  refused:  they  compressed  themselves  into  the 
smallest  possible  space  to  leave  her  a  comer,  and  Captain 
Wentworth,  without  saying  a  word,  turned  to  her,  and  quietly 
obliged  her  to  be  assisted  into  the  carriage. 

Yes;  he  had  done  it.  She  was  in  the  carriage,  and  felt 
that  he  had  placed  her  there,  that  his  will  and  his  hands  had 
done  it,  that  she  owed  it  to  his  perception  of  her  fatigue, 
and  his  resolution  to  give  her  rest.    She  was  very  much 
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m'^JS^^  \^^  '^*'^.°'  ^  disposition  towards  her,  which 
lij^r.K'^"^  ?*^*  •P.P"'^'^*-  This  Uttle  d'  cuiistenS 
^Z^t^  completion  of  aU  that  had  gone  I,efore.  Sh" 
underatood  him.  He  could  not  forgive  her,  but  he  could 
not  be  unfeehn^.  Though  condemning  her  for  t£e  ^t 
and  considennglt  with  h^h  and  unjust%esentmenrth^h 
perfectly  careless  of  her,  and  though  becomSTa^teched  to 
another  still  he  could  not  see  her  suffer  wiS  ie  des^e  S 
?3  her  rehef  It  was  a  remainder  of  former  slntimen?' 
u  was  an  impulse  of  pure,  though  unacknowledged  Wend- 
ship,.  It  was  a  proof  of  his  own^  warm  and  wnfabl'e  heirt 
^^d/hr  ^  "°'  contemplate  without  emS  o  com' 
^^aZ       ^  ^''^  P^'  ^'  *^*  ^^'^  "°*  '^Wch 

Her  answers  to  the  kindness  and  the  remarks  of  her 
companions  were  at  first  unconsciously  riven  Thev  h««J 
trayeUed  half  their  way  along  the  rough^^e  SforeVhe  w« 
oTfF^rd'rick.'''*'^^^"^'-    Shet^enfound'^i'mlSJn^ 

"  He  certainly  means  to  have  one  or  other  of  those  two 

ri^tonS'VK^w""  ™r^  M^^  *^«">  too>  long  enTgh! 
Ae  ^.1  ^:  *°  ""^^  "P  ^  "^^-    Ay,  this^comes  o 
the  peace.    If  it  were  war  now,  he  would  have  settled  it 

te^°;^  ^'  •'^^?"'  ^'  ="^°*>  ^°t  aSl  to  make 
long  couT^hipsm  tmie  of  war.  How  many  days  wm  it  mv 
dear,  between  the  first  time  of  my  seeing  you  Jd  Ti^sittS 
down  togeAer  m  our  lodgings  at  NorthYarm^?hT"  ^ 
We  had  better  not  talk  about  it,  my  dear."  renlied  Mrs 
Croft,  pleasantly;  "  for  if  Miss  Elliot  were  to  hei  how  soon 
we  came  to  an  understanding,  c'  would  never^tSmaded 
that  we  could  be  happy  togc  .  I  had  kn™  you  by 
character,  however,  long  before.  -^"wn  you  oy 

"  Well,  and  I  had  heard  of  you  as  a  verv  orettv  <n'ri  „r.A 
what  were  we  to  wait  for  besidik?  I  do^oTh^e  S^vSL'CJ 
thmgs  so  long  m  hand.  I  wish  Frederick  wouU  3aS  a 
httle  more  (^nvas,  and  bring  us  home  one  of  these  voun^ 

h«rH^T*    ^^  r'^  °J."  y°""?  '^di"  they  both  are -I 
hardly  know  one  from  the  other.^'  «^  «c,   x 
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"Very  good  humoured,  unaffected  girls,  indeed,"  said 
Mrs.  Croft,  in  a  tone  of  calmer  praise,  such  as  made  Anne 
suspect  that  her  keener  powers  might  not  consider  either 
of  then\  as  quite  worthy  of  her  brother;  "and  a  very 
respectable  family.  One  could  not  be  connected  with  better 
people.  My  dear  Admiral,  that  post  I  we  shall  certainly 
take  that  post." 

But  by  coolly  t^iving  the  reins  a  better  direction  herself 
they  happily  passed  tibie  danger;  and  by  once  afterwards 
judiciously  putting  out  her  hand  they  neither  fell  into  a  rut, 
nor  rau  foul  of  a  dung-cart;  and  Anne,  with  some  amuse- 
ment at  their  style  of  driving,  which  she  imagined  no  bad 
representation  of  the  general  guidance  of  their  affairs,  foimd 
herself  safely  deposited  by  them  at  the  G)ttage, 


CH^PTEI^XI 

Thx  time  now  approached  for  Lady  Russell's  return:  the 
day  was  even  fixed ;  and  Anne,  being  engaged  to  join  her  as 
soon  as  she  was  resettled,  was  looking  forward  to  an  early 
removal  to  Kelljmch,  and  beginning  to  think  how  her  own 
comfort  was  likely  to  be  affected  by  it. 

It  would  place  her  in  the  same  village  with  Captain 
Wentworth,  within  half  a  mile  of  him;  they  would  have  to 
frequent  the  same  church,  and  there  must  be  intercourse 
between  the  two  families.  This  was  against  her;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  he  spent  so  riuch  of  his  time  at  Uppercross, 
that  in  removing  thence  sh,*  might  be  considered  rather  as 
leaving  him  behind,  than  as  going  towards  him;  and  upon 
the  whole,  she  believed  she  must,  on  this  interesting  question, 
be  the  gainer,  almost  as  certainly  as  in  her  change  of  domestic 
society,  in  leaving  poor  Mary  for  Lady  Russell. 

She  wished  it  might  be  possible  for  her  to  avoid  ever  seeing 
Captain  Wentwor^  at  the  Hall:  those  rooms  had  witnessed 
former  meetings  which  would  be  brought  too  painfully  before 
her;  but  she  was  yet  more  anxious  for  the  possibility  of 
Lady  Russell  and  Captain  Wentworth  never  meeting  any- 
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where  .They  did  not  like  each  other,  and  no  renewal  nf 
acquaintance  now  could  do  any  good;  and  were Tadv 
RusseU  to  see  them  together,  she  might 'thSc  that  he^ad 
toomuch  self-possession,  and  she  too  little 

These  points  formed  her  chief  solicitude  in  anticipatine 
^t[n^TV'T  UPPercross,  where  she  felt  she  hKen 
stationed  quite  long  enough.  Her  usefulness  to  Uttle  ChSes 
would  always  give  some  sweetness  to  the  memor^  of  her 
two  months'  visit  there,  but  he  was  gaining  strS  aoace 
and  she  had  nothing  else  to  stay  for  "rengtn  apace. 

The  conclusion  of  her  visit,  however,  was  diversified  in  a 

A  letter  from  his  friend.  Captain  Harville.  havinir  fonnH 

^^g"s*e?£'±'SLT^^^^^^^ 

Dcing  settled  with  his  family  at  Lyme  for  the  winter-   of 

their  beinif,  therefore,  quite  unknowingly,  with™^entv 

m^es  of  ea.a  other.    Captain  HarviUe  h^  Tever  iSn  b 

ye^s  b^W  r^r   r'V^'^^'  '^^^^  ''^  received  t^o 
years  before,  and  Captain  Wentworth's  anxietv  to  si»p  him 

had  determined  him  to  go  immediately  to  Z™     Se  had 
Smnwf'hW  ^Te^^-^^'^^y  l^ours^    His^quitS  w^ 

«S :!  T  X  '^^'  ^^  ^  descnption  of  the  fine  countrv 

about  Lyme  so  feehngly  attended  tS  by  the  parT  that  2 

to  go,  and  besides  the  pleasure  of  doin^  as  «ho  i;i,..j   u  • 

Sl^h  iHlf"  "^^  '^'"'  ;'  '■='  '»*='  «"!  "Other  to 
-nSfli.    2        rammer;  and  to  Lyme  they  were  to  m 
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The  first  heedless  scheme  had  been  to  go  in  the  morning 
and  return  at  night;  but  to  this  Mr.  Musgrove,  for  the  sake 
of  his  horses,  woud  not  consent;  and  when  it  came  to  be 
rationally  considered,  a  day  in  the  middle  of  November 
would  not  leave  much  time  for  seeing  a  new  place,  after 
deducting  seven  hours,  as  the  nat>ire  of  the  country  required, 
for  going  and  returning.  They  were,  consequently,  to  stay 
the  night  there,  and  not  to  be  expected  back  till  the  next 
day's  dinner.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  considerable  amendment; 
and  though  they  all  met  at  the  Great  House  at  rather  a 
early  breakfast  hour,  and  set  off  very  punctually,  it  was  so 
much  past  noon  before  the  two  carriages,  Mr.  Musgrove's 
coach  containing  the  four  ladies,  and  Charles's  curricle,  in 
which  he  drove  Captain  Wentworth,  were  descending  the 
long  hill  into  Lyme,  and  entering  upon  the  still  steeper  street 
of  the  town  itself,  that  it  was  very  evident  they  would  not 
have  more  tlian  time  for  looking  about  them,  before  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  day  were  gone. 

After  securing  accommodations,  and  ordering  a  dinger 
at  one  of  the  inns,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  was  unquestion- 
ably to  walk  directly  down  to  &e  sea.  They  were  come  too 
late  in  the  year  for  any  amusement  or  variety  which  Ljrme, 
as  a  public  place,  might  offer.  The  rooms  were  shut  up,  the 
lodgers  aUnost  all  gone,  scarcely  any  family  but  of  the 
residents  left;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  admire  in  the 
buildings  themselves,  the  remarkable  situation  of  the  town, 
the  principal  street  ahnost  hurrying  into  the  water,  the 
walk  to  the  Cobb,  skirting  round  the  pleasant  little  bay, 
which,  in  the  season,  is  animated  with  bathing  machines 
and  company;  the  Cobb  itself,  its  old  wonders  and  new 
improvements,  with  the  very  beautiful  line  of  cliffs  stretch- 
ing out  to  the  east  of  the  town,  are  what  the  stranger's  eye 
will  seek ;  and  a  very  strange  stranger  it  must  be,  who  does 
not  see  charms  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Lyme,  to  make 
him  wish  to  know  it  better.  The  ocenes  in  its  neighbourhood, 
Charmouth,  with  its  high  grounds  and  extensive  sweeps  of 
country,  and  still  more,  its  sweet,  retired  bay,  backed  by 
dark  cliffs,  where  fragments  of  low  rock  among  the  sands 
make  it  the  happiest  spot  for  watching  the  flow  of  the  tide, 
for  sitting  in  unwearied  contemplation;  the  wooded  varieties 
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I^-H  "*,Pe«n  chasms  between  romantic  rocks,  where  the 

•cattered  forest  trees  and  orchards  of  luxurianT  ^owth 

declare  that  many  a  generation  must  have  passed  awaTsTnce 

«hihft^i      '  ''*'"*  *  '^'T  «°  'wonderful  and  sJ  lovely  is 
exhibited,  as  may  more  than  equal  any  oi  the  resemVL^ 

scenes  of  the  far-famed  Isle  ofVght^hesrplaceTmust 

un^Z^tk.^'  "^"^^  ^^  ^  "^'^^  ^«  worroTlTme' 

^ J^  f"^!  '^?"  Uppercross  passing  down  by  the  now 
i^^^  «d  melancholy  looking  rooms,  and  still  Lc'nZ7 
^ZT^.  «»emselves  on  the  sea-shore;  and  lingering  S 
as  aU  mrst  Imger  and  gaze  on  a  first  return  to  the  set  who 

eTanrt^-r'^  i-°V?^  ''•  **5  P^°^"^«^  towards  t"e  Cobb, 

Sunt  for,-;  i'f  n  K**'"  ^^  °"  ^P**'"  Wentworth's' 
account,  for  m  a  small  house,  near  the  foot  of  an  old  oier  of 
unknown  date,  were  the  HarviUes  settled.  CaptSn  Wenr 
worth  turned  in  to  call  on  his  friend;  the  oth^?  wled  oT 
and  he  was  to  join  them  on  the  Cobb.  ' 

.nP'r/"*  ^?  °°  ""^^^  ^""^^  °^  wondering  and  admirin-- 
and  not  even  Lomsa  seemed  to  feel  that  Ly  had  parted 

^te'r  Se'iTwiS^^r"'"  ^°"^'."'^°  ^^^^  saw' hi^' /om  S^ 
after  them   with  three  companions,  all  weU  known  already 

Laptam  Benwick,  who  was  staying  with  them, 
^ptam  Benwick  had  some  time  ago  been  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Laconia;  and  the  account  which  Upta^n  WentworS 

prlfoT^m''^'  T  "^  'T^  '^°"  Lyme  Lore  WsTa™ 
wW  K  1,  J^,*"  ^  excellent  young  man  and  an  officer 
whom  he  had  always  valued  highly,  which  must  have  stamped 
him  wdl  in  tJie  esteem  of  every  listener,  had  been  f oUo w,  d 
by  a  btUe  histoiy  of  his  private  life,  ^hich  rendered  hH 
perfectly  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  ladies  He  hLd 
been  engaged  to  Captain  HarviUe's  sister,  and  wS  now 
mournmg  her  loss.  They  had  been  a  year  or  L  waiS 
for  ortune  and  promotion.  Fortune  caLe,  hi  ^ze-mone? 
M  heutenant  being  great;  promotion,  toi,  came  at  S^ 
but  Famiy  HarviUe  did  not  live  to  know  it  Shi  had  Zd 
the  preceding  summer  while  he  was  at  sea.    Captain  Went- 
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worth  believed  it  impossible  for  man  to  be  more  attached 
to  woman  than  poor  Benwick  had  been  to  Fanny  Harville, 
or  to  be  more  deeply  afflicted  under  the  dreadful  change.  He 
considered  hi;  disposition  as  of  the  sort  which  must  suffer 
heavily,  uniting  very  strong  feelings  with  quiet,  serious, 
and  retiring  manners,  and  a  decided  taste  for  reading,  .d 
sedentary  pursuits.  To  finish  the  interest  of  the  story, 
the  friendship  between  aim  and  the  Harvilles  seemed,  if 
possible,  augmented  by  the  event  which  closed  all  their 
views  of  alliance,  and  Captain  Benwick  was  now  living  with 
them  entirely.  Captain  Harville  had  taken  his  present  house 
for  half  a  yea^ ;  his  taste,  and  his  health,  and  his  fortune,  all 
directing  him  to  a  residence  unexpensive,  and  by  the  sea;  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  country,  and  the  retirement  of  Lyine  in 
the  winter,  appeared  exactly  .dapted  to  Captain  Ben-Dick's 
state  of  mind.  The  sympathy  and  good-will  excited  towards 
Captain  Benwick  was  very  great. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Anne  to  herself,  as  they  now  moved 
forward  to  meet  the  party,  "  he  has  not,  perhaps,  a  more 
sorrowing  heart  tlian  I  have.  I  cannot  believe  his  prospects 
so  blighted  for  ever.  He  is  younger  than  I  am;  younger  in 
feeling,  if  not  in  fact;  younger  as  a  man.  He  will  rally  again, 
and  be  happy  with  another." 

They  all  met,  and  were  introduced.  Captain  Harville 
was  a  tall,  dark  man,  with  a  sensible,  benevolent  counten- 
ance: a  little  lame;  and,  from  strong  features  and  want 
of  health,  looking  much  older  than  Captain  Wentworth. 
Captain  Benwick  looked,  and  was,  the  youngest  of  the  three, 
and,  compared  with  either  of  them,  a  Uttle  man.  He  had  a 
plea.iing  face  and  a  melancholy  air,  just  as  he  ought  to  have, 
and  drew  back  from  conversation. 

Captain  Harville,  though  not  equalling  Captain  Wentworth 
in  manners,  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  unaffected,  warm,  and 
obliging.  Mrs.  Harville,  a  degree  less  polished  than  her 
husband,  seemed,  however,  to  have  the  same  good  feelings; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  pleasant  than  their  desire  of  con- 
sidering the  whole  party  as  friends  of  their  own,  because 
the  friends  of  Captain  Wentworth,  or  more  kindly  hospitable 
than  their  entreaties  for  their  all  promising  to  d'-^.e  with 
tL  m.    The  dinner,  aheady  ordered  at  the  inn,  wa:,  at  last, 
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though  unwillingly  accepted  as  an  excuse;  but  they  seemed 
almost  hurt  that  Captam  Wentworth  should  have  brought 
any  such  party  to  Lyme,  without  considerng  it  as  a  thine 
of  course  that  they  should  dine  with  them.  ^ 

There  was  so  much  attachment  to  Captain  Wentworth  in 
au  this,  and  such  a  \  witching  charm  in  a  degree  of  hospiulity 
so  uncommon,  so  unlike  the  usual  style  of  give-and-take 
mvitations,  and  dinners  of  formality  and  display,  that  Anne 
felt  her  spirits  not  hkely  to  be  benefited  by  an  increasing 
acquaintance  among  his  brother-officers.  "These  would 
have  been  all  my  friends,"  was  her  thought;  and  she  had  to 
*  iilf*    *ga»nst  a  great  tendenc"   o  lowness. 

On  quitting  the  Cobb,  they  u..  wnt  in-doors  with  their 
new  friends,  and  found  rooms  so  small  as  none  b.it  those 
vho  mvite  from  the  heart  could  think  capable  of  accom- 
modatmg  so  many.    Anne  had  a  moment's  r.stonishment 
on  the  subject  herseif ;  but  it  was  soon  lost  in  the  pleasanter 
feelings  which  sprang  from  the  sight  of  aU  the  ingenious 
contrivances  and  nice  arrangements  of  Captain  Harville.  to 
turn  the  actual  sjwce  to  the  best  possible  account,  to  supplv 
the  deficiencies  of  lodging-house  furniture,  and  defend  the 
windows  and  doors  against  the  winter  storms  to  be  expected. 
The  varieties  m  the  fitting-up  of  the  rooms,  where  the  common 
necessaries  provided  by  the  owner,  in  tl.e  common  indifferent 
plight,  were  contrasted  with  some  few  articles  of  a  rare 
species  of  wood  excellently  worked  up,  and  with  something 
^rious  and  valuable  from  aU  the  distant  countries  Captain 
Harville  had  visited,  were  more  than  amusing  to  Anne- 
connected  as  it  all  was  with  his  profession,  the  fruit  of  its 
labours,  the  effect  of  its  influence  on  his  habits,  the  picture 
of  repose  and  domestic  happiness  it  presented,  made  it  to 
her  a  somethmg  more,  or  less,  than  gratification. 

Captam  Harville  was  no  reader;  but  he  had  contrived 
excellent  accommodations,  and  fashioned  very  pretty  shelves 
for  a  tolerable  collection  of  well-bound  volumes,  the  property 
of  Captain  Benwick.  His  lameness  prevented  him  from 
taking  much  exercise ;  but  a  mind  of  usefulness  and  ingenuity 
wemed  to  furmsh  him  with  constant  employment  within. 
tLtiu  V^^^i^'i  carpentered,  he  glued;  he  made 
♦-"«  for  the  children;  he  fashioned  new  netting-needles  and 
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pins  with  imcovements;  and  if  everything  else  wu  done, 
sat  down  to  hit  large  fishing -net  at  one  comer  of  the 


room. 


Anne  thought  she  left  great  happiness  behind  her  when 
they  quitted  the  house;  and  Louisa,  by  whom  she  found 
herself  walking,  burst  forth  into  raptures  of  admiration  and 
delight  on  the  character  of  the  navy;  their  friendliness,  their 
brothcrliness,  their  openness,  their  uprightness;  protesting 
that  she  was  convinced  of  sailors  having  more  worth  and 
warmth  than  any  other  set  of  men  in  England ;  that  they 
only  knew  how  to  live,  and  they  only  deserved  to  be  respected 
and  loved. 

They  went  back  to  dress  and  dine;  and  so  well  had  the 
scheme  answered  already,  that  nothing  was  found  amiss; 
though  its  being  "  so  entirely  out  of  the  season,"  and  the 
"  no  thoroughfare  of  Lyme,"  and  the  *'  no  expectation  of 
con'.pany,"  had  brought  many  apologies  itom  the  heads  of 
the  inn. 

Anne  found  herself  by  this  time  growing  so  much  more 
hardened  to  being  in  Captain  Wentworth's  compajiy  than  she 
had  at  first  imagined  could  ever  be,  that  the  sitting  down  to 
the  same  table  with  him  now,  and  the  interchange  of  the 
common  civilities  attending  on  it  (they  never  got  beyond), 
was  become  a  me^    nothing. 

The  nights  were  too  dp  k  for  the  ladies  to  meet  again  till 
the  morrow,  but  Captain  HarviUe  had  promised  them  a  visit 
in  the  evening;  and  he  came,  brining  his  friend  also,  which 
was  more  than  had  been  expected,  it  having  been  agreed  that 
Captain  Benwick  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  oppressed 
by  the  presence  of  so  lAany  strangers.  He  ventured  among 
them  again,  however,  though  his  spirits  certainly  dii  not 
seem  fit  for  the  mirth  of  the  party  in  general. 

While  Captains  Wentworth  and  Harville  led  the  talk  on 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  by  recurring  to  former  days,  supplied 
anecdotes  in  abundance  to  occupy  and  entertain  the  others, 
it  fell  to  Anne's  lot  to  be  placed  rather  apart  with  Captain 
Benwick;  and  a  very  good  impulse  of  her  nature  obliged  her 
to  begin  an  acquaintance  with  him.  He  was  shy,  and  dis- 
posed to  abstraction;  but  the  engaging  mildness  of  her 
countenance,  and  gentleness  of  her  manner,  soon  had  their 
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effect;  and  Anne  wm  well  repaid  the  fint  trouble  of  exertion 
He  WM  evidently  a  young  man  of  considerable  taste  in?eS' 
though  pnnapally  in  poetry;  and  beside,  the  ^n^^i 
having  given  him  at  least  an  evening's  indulgence  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjccu,  which  his  usual  Smpanions  had  probabh^ 
no  concern  m,  she  had  the  hope  of  bei^f  ^i^iS  ^  hiS 
m  some  suggestions  as  to  the  duty  and  Benefit  ofTfruMuS 

JfSS^n     ForV"^  K  I!"  ^'S?''^  ^^^  out  of  Sfc^ 
itSJ  ♦?:  /°'^'^o"ghshy.he did notseem reserved:  ithad 

S^lini-,  -K™""'"  ""^  r^^  ^^  to  ''""t  their  usu3 
LTo  ?h.T,'t?»l^°'''l**^°"«'*  •  *^"*^  comparison  of  opinion 
or  lh0  Lady  of  the  Lake  were  to  be  preferred  and  how 
ranked  the  G,a.«r  and  The  Bride  of  A^dos  J^  ^rj^^r 
how  the  Gtaour  was  to  be  pronouAcedThe 'showed  KS 
so  mtimately  acquainted  with  aU  the  tenderest  son«Tthe 
^i'nP^hK"^^'"  ^'  impassioned  dewrriptitJi^JlllS; 
•gony  of  the  other;  he  repeated,  with  such  tremulous  feSn^ 

destroyed  by  wretchedness,  and  looked  so  entirely  as  5  he 
mean  to  be  understood,  that  she  ventured  to  h^e  he  dS 
not  always  read  only  poetry,  and  to  say,  that  she  thoueht 
VZ"^"  "J'^fortune  of  poetry  to  be  seldom  i?e1y  SjoTed 
fe-U^  w^^h  T°^'^  't  completely;  and  that  ^e  sK 
£h^  k^^  '^T  "'"^^  *'^*te  it  truly  were  the  verf 
feelings  which  ought  to  taste  it  but  sparingly.  ^ 

His  looks  shewing  him  not  pained,  but  pleased  with  this 
aUusion  to  his  situation,  she  w^emboldened  tTgoTn  ^S 
feebng  m  herself  the  right  of  seniority  of  mind,  she  ventu^d 

^hT^'"^  "  ^^'l  *"°™^''  °^  ^'^  ^  hi;  d^ly  study 
and  on  bemg  requested  to  particularise,  mentioned  such  works' 
of  our  best  morahsts,  such  collections  of  the  finest  letters  such 
memoirs  of  characters  of  worth  and  suffering,  wScu^Jed 
to  her  at  the  moment  as  calcuhited  to  rouse  ^d^or^^^e 
mmd  by  the  Wghest  precepts  and  the  strorest  e^^p^s 
of  moral  and  religious  endurances  examples 

Captain  Benwick  listened  attentively,  and  seemed  fateful 

^J:J^-  u''T'^^^'^  '  *°^  ^""«h  wit'h  a  shale  of  th^head 
»nd  sighs  which  declared  his  little  faith  in  the  effigy  ofimj; 
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books  on  grief  like  his,  noted  down  the  names  of  those  she 
recommended,  and  promised  to  procure  and  read  them. 

When  the  evening  was  over,  Anne  could  not  but  be  amused 
at  the  idea  of  her  coming  to  Lyme  to  preach  patience  and 
resignation  to  a  young  man  whom  she  had  never  seen  before*, 
nor  could  she  help  fearing,  on  more  serious  reflection,  that, 
like  many  other  great  moralists  and  preachers,  she  had  been 
eloquent  on  a  point  in  which  her  own  conduct  would  ill  bear 
examination. 


■S    -til 


CH^PTE1{^Xn 

Annk  and  Henrietta,  finding  themselves  the  earliest  of  the 
party  the  next  morning,  agreed  to  stroll  down  to  the  sea 
before  breakfast.  They  went  to  the  sands,  to  watch  the 
flowing  of  the  tide,  which  a  fine  south-easterly  breeze  was 
bringing  in  with  all  the  grandeur  which  so  flat  a  shore 
admitted.  They  praised  tike  morning;  gloried  in  the  sea; 
sympathised  in  the  delight  of  the  fresh-feeling  breeze — and 
were  silent;  till  Henrietta  suddenly  began  again,  with — 

"  Oh,  yes  1  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  sea-air  always  does  good.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  Dr.  Shirley, 
after  his  illness,  last  spring  twelvemonth.  He  declares  him- 
self, that  coming  to  Lyme  for  a  month  did  him  more  good 
than  all  the  medicine  he  took;  and  that  being  by  the  sea 
always  makes  him  f  1  young  again.  Now,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  a  pity  that  he  does  not  live  entirely  by  the  sea. 
I  do  think  he  had  better  leave  Uppercross  entirely,  and  fix 
at  Lyme.  Do  not  you,  Anne?  Do  not  you  agree  with  me, 
tliat  it  is  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  both  for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Shirley?  She  has  cousins  here,  you  know,  and  many  ac- 
quaintance, which  would  make  it  cheerful  for  her,  and  I  am 
sure  she  would  be  glad  to  get  to  a  place  where  she  could  have 
medical  attendance  at  hand,  in  case  of  his  having  another 
geizure.  Indeed,  I  think  it  quite  melancholy  to  have  such 
excellent  people  as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Shirley,  who  have  been  doing 
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good  an  their  Uves,  wearing  out  their  last  days  in  a  place  like 
from  TS'        ?^'  excepting  our  family,  they  seem  shut  out 
from  aU  the  world     I  wish  his  friends  would  propose  it  to 
him.    I  really  think  they  ought.    And,  as  to  procuring  a 
dispensation,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  at  his  time  of  Ufe  Ind 
with  his  character.    My  only  doubt  is,  whether  anything 
could  persuade  him  to  leave  his  parish.    He  is  so  very  strict 
and  scrupulous  in  his  notions;  over-scrupulous  I  must  say. 
Do  not  you  think,  Anne,  it  is  being  over-scrupulous?    Do 
not  you  thmk  it  IS  quite  a  mistaken  point  of  conscience, 
when  a  clergyman  sacrifices  his  health  for  the  sake  of  duties 
which  may  be  just  as  weU  performed  by  another  person? 
And  at  Lyme,  too,  only  seventeen  miles  oflf,  he  would  be  near 
enough  to  hear  if  people  thought  there  was  anything  to  com- 
plam  of.  " 

Anne  smiled  more  than  once  to  herself  during  this  speech 

fnio  ^K  *  ,•  "^°  ^^  '''^^''^'  "  ''^^'^y  ^  ^°  eood  by  entering 
into  the  feehngs  of  a  young  lady  as  of  a  young  man,  though 
here  it  was  good  of  a  lower  standard,  for  what  could  be  offered 
but  general  acquiescence?  She  said  all  that  was  reasonable 
and  proper  on  the  business;  felt  the  claims  of  Dr.  Shirley  to 
repose  as  she  ought;  saw  how  very  desirable  it  was  that  he 
should  have  some  active,  respectable  young  man  as  a  resident 
curate  and  was  even  courteous  enough  to  hint  at  the  advan- 
tage of  such  resident  curate's  being  married. 

"I  wish  "  said  Henrietta,  very  well  pleased  with  her  com- 
panion I  wish  Udy  Russell  Uved  at  Uppercross,  and  were 
mtunate  with  Dr.  Shirley.  I  have  always  heard  of  Ladv 
Russell  as  a  woman  of  the  greatest  influence  with  everybody  1 
I  always  look  upon  her  as  able  to  persuade  a  person  to  any- 
thing! I  am  afraid  of  her,  as  I  told  you  before,  quite  afraid 
of  her,  because  she  is  so  very  clever;  but  I  respect  her  amaz- 
ingly, and  wnsh  we  had  such  a  neighbour  at  Uppercross  " 

Anne  was  amused  by  Henrietta's  manner  of  being  erateful 
and  amused  also  that  the  course  of  events  and  the  new 
interests  of  Henrietta's  views  should  have  placed  her  friend 
at  all  m  favour  with  any  of  the  Musgrove  family;  she  had 
only  time  however,  for  a  general  answer,  and  a  wish  that 
such  another  woman  were  at  Uppercross,  before  all  subjects 
suddenly  ceased,  on  seeing  Louisa  and  Captain  Wentworth 
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coming  towards  them.  They  came  also  for  a  stroll  till  break- 
fast was  likely  to  be  ready ;  but  Louisa  recollecting  immedi- 
ately afterwards  that  she  had  something  to  procure  at  a  shop, 
invited  them  all  to  go  back  with  her  into  the  town.  They 
were  all  at  her  disposal. 

When  they  came  to  the  steps,  leading  upwards  from  the 
beach,  a  gentleman,  at  the  same  moment  preparing  to  come 
down,  politely  drew  back,  and  stopped  to  give  them  way. 
They  ascended  and  passed  him ;  and  as  they  passed,  Anne's 
face  caught  his  eye,  and  he  looked  at  her  with  a  degree  of 
earnest  admiration  which  she  could  not  be  insensible  of. 
She  was  looking  remarkably  well;  her  very  regular,  verj"- 
pretty  features,  having  tb  bloom  and  freshness  of  youth 
restored  by  the  fine  wind  which  had  been  blowing  on  her 
complexion,  r  by  the  animation  of  eye  which  it  had  also 
produced.  I.  nras  evident  that  the  gentleman  (completely 
a  gentleman  in  manner)  admired  her  exceedingly.  Captain 
Wentworth  looked  round  at  her  instantly  in  a  way  which 
(hewed  his  noticing  of  it.  He  gave  her  a  momentary  glance, 
a  glance  of  brightness,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  That  man  is 
struck  with  you,  and  even  I,  at  this  moment,  see  something 
like  Anne  Elliot  again." 

After  attending  Louisa  through  her  business,  and  loitering 
about  a  little  longer,  they  returned  to  the  inn;  and  Anne,  in 
passing  afterwards  quickly  from  her  own  chamber  to  their 
dining-room,  had  nearly  run  against  the  very  same  gentle- 
man, as  he  came  out  of  an  adjoining  apartment.  She  had 
before  conjectured  him  to  be  a  stranger  like  themselves,  and 
determined  that  a  well-looking  groom,  who  was  strolling 
about  near  the  two  inns  as  they  came  back,  should  be  his 
servant.  Both  master  and  man  being  in  mourning  assisted 
the  idea.  It  was  now  proved  that  he  belonged  to  the  same 
inn  as  themselves;  and  this  second  meeting,  short  as  it  was, 
also  proved  again,  by  the  gentleman's  looks,  that  he  thought 
hers  very  lovely,  and  by  the  readiness  and  propriety  of  his 
apologies,  that  he  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  good  manners. 
He  seemed  about  thirty,  and  though  not  handsome,  had  an 
agreeable  person.  Anne  felt  that  she  should  like  to  know 
who  he  was. 

They  had  nearly  done  breakfast,  when  the  sound  of  a 
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carriage  (almost  the  first  they  had  heard  since  enti.r,n„ 
Lyme),  drew  half  the  party  to  L  window     It  wS  a  S 

awav  Ttw^n!?       k"*  '*°°''    ^o^^body  must  be  going 
away.    "  was  driven  by  a  servant  in  mourning.  ^     ^ 

h.^^T'^  ''""■'''  "'^'^^  Ch^'-'es  Musgrove  jump  ud  that 

rouTel  Ann  ^^"'■'•^'•^^'^  ^  °"'^'  ^«  Srvani  b  moSrTg 

looT  by^  the  tiS^lf '  "^'^  "^^  Z^'^'  "^  '^^^  collecteTtf 
iuojc,  Dy  tne  tmie  the  owner  of  the  curricle  was  tn  h/.  c«»« 

household,  and  taking  his  seat,  to  drive  off.  '^^ 

halffgancratA^^'^'^t^^^'^^''^'  ^^'^^'y*  *"d  ^^th 
u*"  a  glance  at  Anne,     it  is  the  very  man  we  passed  " 

wa^hJh-  ^'"^r^"  T^ed  to  it,-  and  havfng  S"  kindly 

m  1«V  •  uJt    ^'r- Elhot,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  came 
m  last  night  from  Sidraouth.   Dare  say  you  heard  th^S'rriS^ 
sir  while  you  were  at  dinner;  and  going  on  now  for  S-' 
™^'n- "^  ?if  '"^y  *°  2a^  and  London."  ^ 

h«^r    I  ^   u^^"y  ^  ^^^''^d  on  each  other,  and  manv 

mth  us!    Amie,  must  not  it  be  our  Mr.  Elliot?  my  fXT^ 

hear   Z  nof T^'  '^'"  "^"^  ^  ^«  '^*^'^^'  "  dTd  nofyou 
M^ntk^^ily?  ""*"'  "^  "^^^^'  ^«  '-Wed  to'th^ 

K.1T°'  ^*u^'  ^^  *^^^  °°*  mention  no  particular  familv 
com.  out,  J  „  wa,  «,.    Depend  upon  ,,,  C^baci;;!'! 
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stance  which  his  servants  take  care  to  publish,  wherever  he 
goes.  But,  Anne,  only  conceive  bow  extraordinary!  I 
wish  I  had  looked  at  him  more.  I  wish  we  had  been  aware 
in  time  who  it  was,  that  he  might  have  been  introduced  to  us. 
What  a  pity  that  we  should  not  have  been  introduced  to  each 
other  I  Do  you  think  he  had  the  Elliot  countenance?  I 
hardly  looked  at  him,  I  was  looking  at  the  horses;  but  I 
think  he  had  something  of  the  Elliot  countenance.  I  wonder 
the  arms  did  not  strike  me !  Oh !  the  great-coat  was  hang- 
ing over  the  panel,  and  hid  the  arms,  so  it  did;  otherwise, 
I  am  sure,  I  should  have  observed  them,  and  the  livery  too; 
if  the  servant  had  not  been  in  mourning,  one  should  have 
known  him  by  the  livery." 

"  Putt-  •»  all  these  very  extraordinary  circumstances 
together,"  said  Captain  Wentworth,  "we  must  consider  it 
to  be  the  arrangement  of  Providence  that  you  should  not  be 
introduced  to  your  cousin." 

When  she  could  command  Mary's  attention,  Anne  quietly 
tried  to  convince  her  that  their  father  and  Mr.  Elliot  had 
not,  for  many  years,  been  on  such  terms  as  to  make  the 
power  of  attempting  an  introduction  at  all  desirable. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  a  secret  gratification 
to  herself  to  have  seen  her  cousin,  and  to  know  that  the 
future  owner  of  Kellynch  was  undoubtedly  a  gentleman, 
and  had  an  air  of  good  sense.  She  would  not,  upon  any 
account,  mention  her  having  met  with  him  the  second  time ; 
luckily  Mary  did  not  much  attend  to  .^leir  having  passed  close 
by  him  in  their  early  walk,  but  she  would  have  felt  quite 
ill-used  by  Anne's  having  actually  run  against  him  in  the 
passage,  and  received  his  very  polite  excuses,  while  she  had 
never  been  near  him  at  all;  no,  that  cousinly  little  interview 
must  remain  a  perfect  secret. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mary,  "  you  will  mention  our  seeing 
Mr.  Elliot  the  next  time  you  write  to  Bath.  I  think  my 
father  certainly  ought  to  hear  of  it;  do  mention  all  about 
him." 

Anne  avoided  a  direct  reply,  but  it  was  just  the  circum- 
stance which  she  considered  as  not  merely  unnecessary  to  be 
communicated,  but  as  what  "ight  to  be  suppressed.  The 
offence  which  had  been  gi'         it  father,  many  years  buck, 
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she  knew;  Elizabeth's  partioilar  share  in  it  she  suspected- 
and  that  Mr.  ElUot's  idea  always  produced  irritation  m  both 
was  beyond  a  doubt.  Mary  never  wrote  to  Bath  herself: 
au  the  toil  of  keeping  up  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory  correspon- 
dence with  Elizabeth  fell  on  Anne. 

Breakfast  had  not  been  long  over  when  they  were  joined 
by  Captain  and  Mrs.  HarviUe  and  Captain  Benwick:  with 
whom  thty  had  appointed  to  take  their  last  walk  about 
Lyme.  They  ought  to  be  setting  off  for  Uppercross  by  one, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  were  to  be  aU  together,  and  out  of 
doors  as  long  as  they  could. 

Anne  found  Captain  Benwick  getting  near  her,  as  soon  as 
they  were  all  fairly  in  the  street.  Their  conversation  the 
preceding  evening  did  not  disincline  him  to  seek  her  again- 
and  they  walked  together  some  time,  talking  as  before  of 
Mr.  Scott  and  Lord  Byron,  and  still  as  unable  as  before 
and  as  unable  as  any  other  two  readers,  to  think  exactly 
abke  of  the  merits  of  either,  lething  occasioned  an 

almost  general  change  amongst  the.,  party,  and  instead  of 
Uptam  Benwick,  she  had  Captain  Harville  by  her  side. 

"Miss  Elliot,"  said  he,  speaking  rather  low,  "  you  have 
done  a  good  deed  in  making  that  poor  fellow  talk  so  much. 
I  wish  he  could  have  such  company  oftener.  It  is  bad  for 
hun,  I  know,  to  be  shut  up  as  he  is;  but  what  can  we  do? 
We  cannot  part." 

"  No,"  said  Anne,  "  that  I  can  easily  believe  to  be  impos- 
sible; but  m  time,  perhaps— we  know  what  time  does  in  every 
case  of  affliction,  and  you  must  remember,  Captain  Harville 
that  your  friend  may  yet  be  called  a  young  mourner— only 
last  summer,  I  understand." 
"  Ay,  true  enough  "  (with  a  deep  sigh),  "  only  June." 
"  And  not  known  to  him,  perhaps,  so  soon. ' 
"  Not  till  the  first  week  in  August,  when  he  came  home 
trora  the  Cape,  just  made  into  the  Grappler.    I  was  at  Ply- 
mouth dreading  to  hear  of  him;  he  sent  in  letters,  but  the 
Grappler  was  under  orders  for  Portsmouth.    There  the  news 
must  follow  him,  but  who  was  to  tell  it?   not  I.     I  would 
as  soon  have  been  run  up  to  the  yard-arm.    Nobodv  could  do 
itjbut  that  good  fellow  "  (pointing  to  Captain  Wentworthi 
The  Laconta  had  come  into  Plymouth  the  week  before; 
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no  danger  of  her  being  sent  to  sea  again.  He  stood  his  chance 
for  tlie  rest;  wrote  up  for  leave  of  absence,  but  without 
waiting  the  return,  travelled  night  and  day  till  he  got  ♦^o 
Portsmouth,  rowed  off  to  the  Grappler  that  instant,  and 
never  left  the  poor  fellow  for  a  week.  That's  what  he  did, 
and  nobody  else  could  have  saved  poor  James.  You  may 
think,  Miss  Elliot,  whether  he  is  dear  to  us  I  " 

Aime  did  think  on  the  question  with  perfect  decision,  and 
said  as  much  in  reply  as  her  own  feelings  could  accomplish^ 
or  as  his  seemed  able  to  bear,  for  he  was  too  much  afiected 
to  renew  the  subject,  and  when  he  spoke  again,  it  was  of 
something  totally  different. 

Mrs.  Harville's  giving  it  as  her  opinion  that  her  husband 
would  have  quite  walking  enough  by  the  time  he  reached 
home,  determined  the  direction  of  all  the  party  in  what  was 
to  be  their  last  walk;  they  would  accompany  them  to  their 
door,  and  then  return  and  set  off  themselves.  By  all  their 
calculations  there  was  just  time  for  this;  but  as  they  drew 
near  the  'Jobb,  there  was  such  a  general  wish  to  walk  along 
it  once  more,  all  were  so  inclined,  and  Louisa  soon  grew  so 
determined,  that  the  difference  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it 
was  found,  would  be  no  difference  at  all;  so  with  all  the  kind 
leave-taking,  and  all  the  kind  interchange  of  invitations  and 
promises  which  may  be  imagined,  they  parted  from  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Harville  at  their  own  door,  and  still  accompanied 
by  Captain  Benwick,  who  seemed  to  cling  to  them  to  the  last, 
proceeded  to  make  the  proper  adieus  to  the  Cobb. 

Anne  found  Captain  Benwick  again  drawing  near  her. 
Lord  Byron's  "dark  blue  seas"  could  not  fail  of  being 
brought  forward  by  their  present  ,1  w,  and  she  gladly  gave 
him  all  her  attention  as  long  as  attention  was  possible.  It 
was  soon  drawn,  perforce,  another  way. 

There  was  too  much  wind  to  make  the  high  part  of  the  new 
Cobb  pleasant  for  the  ladies,  and  they  agreed  to  get  down 
the  steps  to  the  lower,  and  all  were  contented  to  pass  quietly 
and  carefully  down  the  steep  flight,  excepting  Louisa;  she 
must  be  jumped  down  them  by  Captain  Wentworth.  In  all 
their  walks  he  had  had  to  jump  her  from  the  stiles;  the 
sensation  was  delightful  to  her.  The  hardness  of  the  pave- 
ment for  her  feet  made  him  less  willing  upon  the  present 


occasion;  he  did  it,  however.    She  was  safelv  Hn»«   .  a 
instantly  to  .how  her  enjoymenrral^p  t^sfepTio  h^ 

hands;   she  was  too  precipitate  by  half  a  secon^d    she  feS 

iLl^f^''"'^''''  °"  '^'  ^'^^  Cobb,  and  was  token  up  We 
less  I    There  was  no  wound,  no  blood,  no  visible  bruise^  hnt 
her  eyes  were  closed,  she  breathed  not,'her  f^  was  rkedeatS 

Captain  Wentworth,  who  had  caught  her  ud  knelt  wifi, 
her  m  his  anns,  looking  on  her  with  a  Le  L  palEd  L  her  o^ 
man  agony  of  silence.  "SheisdeadI  sheisdead! 'wS 
Mary,  catching  hold  of  her  husband,  and  contributTnTvith 

mLT.  ^^"■°'  *°  "^^^  h^'™  immoveable;   and  in  af  !her 
moment,  Henrietta,  sinking  under  the  convictjoi   lost  h^r 

B^ZT'  "fr""^^  t""«  ^^"^'^  ^'^  ^^  steps  but  for  S2fa 
Bsn^wick  and  Anne,  who  caught  and  suppo^rted  her  SSTn 

burs?fr^rr"°.° -^  t^^^^  "^'^  "  ''^'^  the  first  words  which 

if  all  h[<:L^  P.*^  Wentworth,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  and  as 

ur  strength  were  gone.  H  '  ,  ana  a^ 

«o  f5^-*°  ^'  ^°  *°  ^^"  ^"ed  Anne,  "  for  heaven's  sake 
C  R^b  Lrh'T°''^u"y^^^^-  Leave  me  and  go  to 
IX'tht'tatttm.''  "'  '"  '^'"P^^^'-    ^-  -  -^-: 

^i^s:ii&s:^?rb^^^ 

^^i^rde^rS^^ 

but  mvam;   while  Captain  Wentworth,  staggeriSTeanst 

^^  Oh  God  1  her  father  and  mother  1 "  ^  ^ 

A  surgeon  I  "said  Anne. 

aa_yiiig     oHiy IrUC,     tTUC,     a     SUrPeOn     this     Incto.,*  >' 

darting  away  .hen  Anne  e'agerly  sftgestfd- '"''"''     ""^ 

Ben^ckt'^H^'kTw.'  7"^^  ^°'  ''  ^  ^«"  f°r  Captain 
vT.l  "?7^  "^^^""^  *  5"'"&eo"  's  to  be  found  " 

Every  one  capable  of  thinking  felt  the  advantage  of  the 
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idea  -  1  in  a  moment  (it  was  all  done  in  rapid  momentf) 
C  B  nwick  had  resigned  the  poor  corpse-like  figure 

'  -ly  to  the  bro*-her's  care,  and  was  ofiE  for  the  town  with 
the  utmost  rapidity. 

As  to  the  wretched  party  left  behind,  it  could  scarcely 
be  said  which  of  the  three,  who  were  completely  rational, 
was  suffering  most:  Captain  Wentworth,  Anne,  or  Charles, 
who,  really  a  very  affectionate  brother,  hung  over  Louisa 
Mrith  sobs  of  grief,  and  could  only  turn  his  eyes  from  one 
sister  to  see  the  other  in  a  state  as  insensible,  or  to  witness 
the  hysterical  agitations  of  his  wife,  calling  on  him  for  help 
which  he  could  not  give. 

Anne,  attending  with  all  the  strength,  and  zeal,  and  thought, 
which  instinct  supplied,  to  Henrietta,  still  tried,  at  intervals, 
to  suggest  comfort  to  the  others,  tried  to  quiet  Mary,  to 
animate  Charles,  to  assuage  the  feelings  of  Captain  Went- 
worth,   Both  seemed  to  look  to  her  for  directions. 

"  Anne,  Anne,"  cried  Charles,  "  what  is  to  be  done  next? 
What,  in  heaven's  name,  is  to  be  done  next?  " 

Captain  Wentworth's  eyes  were  also  turned  towards  her. 

"  Had  not  she  better  be  carried  to  the  inn?  Yes,  I  am 
sure :  carry  her  gently  to  the  inn." 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  the  inn,"  repeated  Captain  Wentworth, 
comparatively  collected,  and  eager  to  be  doing  something. 
"  I  will  carry  her  myself.    Musgrove,  take  care  of  the  others." 

By  this  time  the  report  of  the  accident  had  spread  among 
the  workmen  and  boatmen  about  the  Cobb,  and  many  were 
collected  near  them,  to  be  useful  if  wanted;  at  an)rrate,  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  a  dead  young  lady,  nay,  two  dead  young 
ladies,  for  it  proved  twice  as  fine  as  the  first  report.  To 
some  of  the  best-looking  of  these  good  people  Henrietta  was 
consigned,  for,  though  partially  revived,  she  was  quite  help- 
less; and  in  this  manner,  Anne  walking  by  her  side,  and 
Charles  attending  to  his  wife,  they  set  forward,  treading  back, 
with  feelings  unutterable,  the  ground  which  so  lately,  so 
very  lately,  and  so  light  of  heart,  they  had  passed  along. 

They  were  not  off  the  Cobb  before  the  Harvilles  met  them. 
Captain  Benwick  had  been  seen  flying  by  their  house,  with 
a  countenance  which  showed  something  to  be  wrong;  and 
they  had  set  off  immediately,  informed  and  directed  as  they 
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passed,  towards  the  spot.  Shocked  as  Captain  Harville  was, 
he  brought  senses  and  nerves  that  could  be  instantly  useful; 
jod  a  look  between  him  and  his  wife  decided  what  was  to' 
be  done.  She  must  be  token  to  their  house;  all  must  go 
to  their  house;  and  wait  the  surgeon's  arrival  there.  Tbcy 
waild  not  listen  to  scruples:  he  was  obeyed:  they  were  all 
beneath  his  roof;  and  while  Louisa,  under  Mrs.  Harville's 
direction,  was  conveyed  upstoirs,  and  given  possession  of 
her  own  bed,  assistonce,  cordials,  restoratives  were  supplied 
by  htr  husband  to  all  who  needed  them. 

Lousa  had  once  opened  her  eyes,  but  soon  closed  them 
agflm,  without  apparent  consciousness.  This  had  been  a 
proof  of  life,  however,  of  service  to  her  sister;  and  Henrietta, 
though  perfectly  incapable  of  being  in  the  same  room  with 
Louisa,  was  kept,  by  the  agitation  of  hope  and  fear,  from  a 
return  of  her  own  insensibility.  Mary,  too,  was  growine 
cahaer.  * 

The  surgeon  was  with  them  almost  before  it  had  seemed 
possible.  They  were  sick  with  horror,  while  he  examined  • 
but  he  was  not  hopeless.  The  head  had  received  a  severe 
contusion,  but  he  had  seen  greater  injuries  recovered  from; 
he  was  by  no  means  hopeless;  he  spoke  cheerfully. 

That  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  desperate  case,  that  he  did 
not  say  a  few  hours  must  end  it,  was  at  first  felt  beyond  the 
hope  of  most;  and  the  ecstocy  of  such  a  reprieve,  the  rejoic- 
mg,  deep  and  silent,  after  a  few  fervent  ejaculations  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven  had  been  offered,  may  be  conceived. 

The  tone,  the  look,  with  which  "Thank  God!"  was 
uttered  by  Captain  Wentworth,  Anne  was  sure  could  never 
be  forgotten  by  her;  nor  the  sight  of  him  afterwards,  as 
he  sat  near  a  toble,  leaning  over  it  with  folded  arms,  and 
face  concealed,  as  if  overpowered  by  the  various  feelings  of 
his  soul,  and  trying  by  prayer  and  reflection  to  calm  them. 

Louisa's  limbs  had  escaped.  There  was  no  injury  but  to 
the  head. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  the  party  to  consider  what 
wa'  jest  to  be  done,  as  to  their  general  situation.  They 
were  now  able  to  speak  to  each  other  and  consult.  That 
Louisa  must  remain  where  she  was,  however  distressing  to 
her  friends  to  be  involving  the  HarviUes  in  such  trouble. 
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did  not  admit  a  doubt.    Her  removal  was  impossible.    Thf 

HarviUes  silenced  all  scruples,  and,  as  much  as  they  could 

aU   gratitude.    They   had    looked    forward   and   arrane<d 

everything   before   the   others   began   to  reflect.    Captiin 

Benwick  must  give  up  his  room  to  them  and  get  a  bed  eU- 

where ;  and  the  whole  was  settled.   They  were  only  concerted 

that  the  house  could  accommodate  no  more;    and  yet 

perhaps,  by  "  putting  the  children  away  in  the  maid's  r»om! 

or  swinging  a  cot  somewhere,"  they  could  hardly  beir  to 

thmk  of  not  finding  room  for  two  or  three  besides,  supposing 

they  might  wish  to  stayj  though,  with  regard  to  any  attend? 

ance  on  Miss  Musgrove,  there  need  not  be  the  lea.t  une&siness 

m  leaving  her  to  Mrs.  Harville's  care  entirely.    Mrs.  HarviUe 

was  a  very  experienced  nurse,  and  her  nursery-maid,  who 

had  hved  with  her  long,  and  gone  about  with  her  everywhere. 

was  just  such  another.    Between  those  two  she  could  want 

no  possible  attendance  by  day  or  night.    And  aU  this  was 

said  with  a  truth  and  sincerity  of  feeling  irresistible. 

Charles,  Henrietta,  and  Captain  Wentworth  were  the 
three  m  consultation,  and  for  a  little  while  it  was  only  an 
interchange  of  perplexity  and  terror.  "  Uppercross,  the 
neces  ity  of  some  one's  going  to  Up  ercross;  the  news  to 
be  coxiveyed;  how  it  could  be  broken  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Musgrove;  the  lateness  of  the  morning,  an  hour  already 
gone  since  they  ought  to  have  been  off;  the  impossibility  of 
benig  m  tolerable  time."  At  first  they  were  capable  of 
nothing  more  to  the  purpose  than  such  exclamations;  but 
alter  a  while  Captain  Wentworth,  exerting  himself,  said— 

"  We  must  be  decided,  and  vtrithout  the  loss  of  another 
minute.  Every  minute  is  valuable.  Some  one  must  resolve 
on  being  off  for  Uppercross  instantly.  Musgrove.  either  you 
or  I  must  go."  ^ 

Charles  agreed,  but  declared  his  resolution  of  not  going 
away.  He  would  be  as  little  encumbrance  as  possible  to 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Harville;  but  as  to  leaving  his  sister  in 
such  a  state,  he  neither  ought  nor  would.  So  far  it  was 
decided;  and  Henrietta  at  first  declared  the  same.  She 
however,  was  soon  persuaded  to  think  differently.  The 
usefulness  of  her  staying  1  She,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
remam  in  Louisa's  room,  or  to  look  at  her,  without  sufferings 


iwk5^!  ^ZtT"  ^.y.^^'Pl""'    She  wa.  forced  to 
■CKnowiedge  that  ihe  could  do  no  good,  vet  was  *t.li  ..« 
wiUing  to  be  away,  tUl,  touched  by  tChought  of  her  LS^r" 
J^te^ hoif  ''''  ''  "P^  '^^  cUntedthl^Jiltt^ 
The  plan  had  reached  this  ooint    when  Ann-    « 

ck  .     "^y*  °°  °"^  ^  proper,  so  caoable  as  Annp  " 

sending  an  account  of  Louisa's  night  advantage  of 

(Jptain  Wentworth  now  hurried 'off  to  eet  evervthm., 

ready  on  his  part,  and  to  be  soon  followed  by  ?he  llXdk! 

S^^td^of^..7ac":tit'^°sTe  ^  ^^^^-v7r,'tt:- 
vehement,  co^plaSrso^lliho^fl-.^^^^ 
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to  go  away  instead  oi  Anne:  Anne,  whw  irai  nothing  to 
Louisa,  while  she  was  her  sister,  and  had  the  best  right  to 
stay  in  Henrietta's  stead  I  Why  was  not  she  to  be  as  useful 
as  Anne?  And  to  ^o  home  without  Charles,  too,  without 
her  husband!  No,  it  was  too  unkind.  And  in  short,  she 
said  mure  than  her  husband  could  long  withstand,  and  as 
none  of  the  others  could  oppose  when  he  gave  way,  there 
was  no  help  for  it:  the  change  of  Mary  for  Anne  was 
inevitable. 

Anne  had  never  submitted  more  reluctantly  to  the  jealous 
and  ill- judging  claims  of  Mary;  but  so  it  must  be,  and  they 
net  off  for  the  town,  'Charles  taking  care  of  his  sister,  and 
Captain  Benwick  attending  to  her.  She  gave  a  moment's 
recoUectiun,  as  they  hurried  along,  to  the  little  circumstances 
which  the  same  spots  had  witnessed  earlier  in  the  momine. 
There  she  had  listened  to  Henrietta's  schemes  for  Dr.  Shirley  s 
leaving  Uppercross;  farther  on,  she  had  first  seen  Mr.  Elliot; 
a  moment  seemed  all  that  could  now  be  given  to  any  one  but 
Louisa,  or  those  who  were  wrapped  up  in  her  welfare. 

Captain  Benwick  was  most  considerately  attentive  to  her; 
and,  united  as  they  all  seemed  by  the  distress  of  the  day, 
she  felt  an  increasing  degree  of  good-will  towards  him,  and 
a  pi«:asure  even  in  thinking  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  the 
occasion  of  continuing  their  acquaintance. 

Captain  Wcntworth  was  on  the  watch  for  them,  and  a 
chaise  and  four  in  waiting,  stationed  for  their  convenience 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  street;  but  his  evident  surprise  and 
vexation  at  the  substitution  of  one  sister  for  the  other,  the 
change  of  his  countenance,  the  astonishment,  the  expres;>ions 
begun  and  suppressed,  with  which  Charles  was  listened  to, 
made  but  a  mortifying  reception  of  Anne;  or  must  at  least 
convince  her  that  she  was  valued  only  as  she  could  be  useful 
to  Louisa. 

She  endeavoured  to  be  composed,  and  to  be  just.  With- 
out emulating  the  feelings  of  an  Emma  towards  her  Henry, 
she  would  have  attended  on  Louisa  with  a  zeal  above  the 
common  claims  of  reg}><-d,  for  his  sake;  and  she  hoped  he 
would  not  long  be  so  unjust  as  to  suppose  she  would  shrink 
unnecessarily  from  the  office  of  a  friend. 

In  the  meanwhile  she  was  in  the  carriage.    He  had  handed 
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them  both  in,  and  placed  himself  between  them;  and  in  this 

manner,  under  these  circumstances,  fuU  of  astonishment  and 

emotion  to  Anne,  she  quitted  Lyme.    How  the  long  stage 

would  pa«;  how  it  was  to  affect  their  manners;  what  was 

to  be  their  sort  of  mtercourse,  she  could  not  foresee.    It  was 

ah  quite  natural,  however.    He  was  devoted  to  Henrietta- 

r  ways  turning  towards  her;    and  when  he  spoke  at  all! 

always  with  the  view  of  supporting  her  hopes  and  raising  her 

P!"***  J^  general,  his  voice  and  manner  were  studiously 

calm.    To  spare  Henrietta  from  agitation  seemed  the  govcm- 

mg  prmaple.    Once  only,  when  she  had  been  grieving  over 

the   last  ill-jud^ed,   lU-fated   walk   to   the  Cobb,   bitterly 

lamenting  that  it  ever  had  been  thought  of,  he  burst  forth. 

as  if  wholly  overcome—  ' 

.u  "J^u\  ^^^  °^  '*'  *^°'*'*  **'^  °'  '*'"  ^e  cried.  "  Oh,  God  I 
that  I  had  not  given  way  to  her  at  the  fatal  moment  I  Had 
I  done  as  I  oughtl  But  so  eager  and  so  resolute  I  Dear, 
sweet  Louisa  1 "  * 

Anne  wondered  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  hin  now,  to 
question  the  justness  of  his  own  previous  opinion  as  to  the 
universal  fehcity  and  advantage  of  firmness  of  character- 
and  whether  it  might  not  strike  him  that,  like  all  other 
qualities  of  the  mind,  it  should  have  its  proportions  and 
hmits.  She  tiiought  it  could  scarcely  escape  him  to  feel 
that  a  persuadable  temper  might  sometimes  be  as  much  in 
favour  of  happiness  as  a  very  resolute  character. 

They  got  on  fast.  Anne  was  astonished  to  'recognise  the 
same  hills  and  the  same  objects  so  soon.  Their  actual  speed, 
heightened  by  some  dread  of  the  conclusion,  made  the  road 
appear  but  half  as  long  as  on  the  day  before.  It  was  growine 
quite  dusk,  however,  before  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Uppercross,  and  there  had  been  total  silence  among  them 
or  some  time,  Hennetta  leaning  back  in  the  comer,  with  a 
shawl  over  her  face,  giving  the  hope  of  her  having  cried  her- 
self to  sleep;  .vhen,  as  they  were  going  up  their  last  hill,  Anne 
found  herself  aU  at  once  addressed  by  CarAain  Wentworth 
in  a  low  cautious  voice,  he  said : — 

"  I  have  been  considering  what  we  had  best  do.  She 
must  not  appear  at  first.  She  could  not  stand  it.  I  have 
been  thmkmg  whether  you  had  not  better  remain  in  the 
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carriage  with  her,  while  I  go  in  and  break  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Musgrove.    Do  you  think  this  a  good  plan?  " 

She  did:  he  was  satisfied,  and  said  nr  iiore.  fiut  the 
remembrance  of  the  appeal  remained  a  pit  .sure  to  her,  «>;  a 
proof  of  friendship,  and  of  deference  for  he  judgn-icn-,,  a 
p-eat  pleasure;  and  when  it  became  a  sort '  *  p^rtint^  proof. 
Its  value  did  not  lessen. 

When  the  distr'  jing  communication  at  Uppercross  was 
over,  and  he  had  seen  the  father  and  mother  quite  as  com- 
posed as  could  be  hoped,  and  the  daughter  all  the  better  for 
being  with  them,  he  announced  his  intention  of  returning  in 
the  same  carriage  to  Lyme;  and  when  the  horses  were  baited, 
he  was  off. 


H 


CH^PTE'R^XIII 

Thb  remainder  of  Anne's  time  at  Uppercross,  comprehending 
only  two  days,  was  spent  entirely  at  the  Mansion  House ;  and 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  herself  extremely  useful 
there,  both  as  an  immediate  companion,  and  as  assisting  in  all 
those  arrangements  for  the  future,  which,  in  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Musgrove's  distressed  state  of  spirits,  would  have  been 
difficulties. 

They  had  an  early  account  from  Lyme  the  next  morning. 
Louisa  was  much  the  same.  No  symptoms  worse  than  before 
had  appeared.  Charles  came  a  few  hours  afterwards  to 
bring  a  later  and  more  particular  account.  He  was  tolerably 
cheerful.  A  speedy  cure  must  not  be  hoped,  but  everything 
vas  going  on  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted.  In 
speaking  of  the  Harvilles,  he  seemed  unable  to  satisfy  his 
own  sense  of  their  kindness,  especially  of  Mrs.  Harville's 
exertions  as  a  nurse.  "  She  really  left  nothing  for  Mary  to  do. 
He  and  Mary  had  been  persuaded  to  go  early  to  their  inn  last 
night.  Mary  had  been  hysterical  again  this  morning,  ^^^len 
he  came  away,  she  was  going  to  walk  out  with  Captain 
Benwick,  which  he  hoped  would  do  her  good.  He  almost 
wished  she  had  been  prevailed  on  to  come  home  the  day  before ; 
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buUhe  truth  was,  that  Mrs.  Harville  left  nothing  for  anybody 

f.^^'t''7^}°  "l^"""  ^°  ^y"™«  ^«  same  afternoon,  and  his 
fa  her  had  at  first  half  a  mind  to  go  with  him,  but  the  ladies 
could  not  consent.  It  would  be  going  only  to  muS^v 
trouble  to  the  others,  and  increase  his  o^m  distress  and  a 
much  better  scheme  followed,  and  was  acted  upon.  A  ch^e 
was  sent  for  from  Crewkherne,  and  Charles  conveyed  back  a 
oneTh'  T^"'  PT°°  '^  ^"  °'^  nursery-maid  of  the  famfly 

ve^^^t  th^r^  ^'-"^^^  !iP,  *"  ^^  '^^"^^«"'  ^"d  seen  the 
to7rhS»f^  lingering  and  long-petted  Master  Harry,  sent 
to  school  after  his  brothers,  was  now  living  in  her  deserted 
nursery  to  mend  stockings,  and  dress  all  the  blains  and  bru'ses 
she  could  get  near  her  and  who,  consequently,  was  only  too 

te '"  •  k'"^  ^"°''''^  '"^  ^°  *"^  h^^P  ^^^s«  dear  Miss  Louisa 
Vague  wishes  of  gettmg  Sarah  thither  had  occurred  before 

L^P-.f^^T'''  ^""^  ,"^""^'^ '  but  without  Anne,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  resolved  on,  and  found  practicable  so  soon 
They  were  indebted,  the  next  day,  to  Charles  Hayte  X 
a^I  the  minute  knowledge  of  Louisa,  which  it  was  so  essentia 

t^  ^o  toVvT/  T.TT''''''  ^°""'  ^^  ^^^'  ^'  "^  business 
Jnff^  ?  -f'  ""^  ^i  *''''°""*  '"^  s^'"  encouraging.  The 
TZl^  V  ''"'"  '^'^  consciousness  were  believed^  to  be 
stronger.  Every  report  agreed  in  Captain  Wentworth's 
appearing  fixed  m  Lyme.  nvvurm  s 

Anne  was  to  leave  them  on  the  morrow,  an  event  whiVh 
«jey  all  dreaded  "  What  should  they  do  w  thout  h  5 
They  were  wretched  comforters  for  one  another."    And  so 

Thtr'  ^'^  '•  ^^'~'  ""^y'  ^**  ^'^^  ^0"ght  she  could  no? 
do  better  than  impart  among  them  the  general  inclination 
to  which  she  was  pr  yy,  and  persuade  them^aU  to  go  to  L™ 

that  they  would  go:  go  to-morrow,  fix  themselves  at  thTkm 
or  get  mto  lodgings,  as  ,t  suited,  and  there  remain  till  S 
Louisa  could  be  moved.  They  must  be  taking  off  some 
rouble  from  the  good  people  she  was  with:  they  mightTt 
least  relieve  Mrs.  Harville  from  the  care  of  her  ow^  chUdren' 
Tt  Zv^^l^  "^-l  T'  '°  bappy  in  the  decision,  that  Se 
not  spend  her  last  mormng  at  Uppercross  better  than  in 
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assisting  their  preparations,  and  sending  them  off  at  an  early 
hour,  though  her  being  left  to  tlie  solitary  range  of  the  house 
was  the  consequence. 

She  was  the  last,  excepting  the  little  boys  at  the  Cottage, 
she  was  the  very  last,  the  only  remaining  one  of  all  that  had 
filled  and  animated  both  houses,  of  all  that  had  given  Upper- 
cross  its  cheerful  character^  A  few  days  had  made  a  change 
indeed ! 

If  Louisa  recovered,  it  would  all  be  well  again.  More 
than  former  happiness  would  be  restored.  There  could  not 
be  a  doubt,  to  her  mind  there  was  none,  of  what  would  follow 
her  recovery.  A  few  months  hence  and  the  [room  now]  so 
deserted,  occupied  but  by  her  silent,  pensive  self,  might  be 
filled  again  with  all  that  was  happy  and  gay,  all  that  was 
glowing  and  bright  in  prosperous  love,  aU  that  was  most 
unlike  Anne  Elliot  1 

An  hour's  complete  leisure  for  such  reflections  as  these, 
on  a  dark  November  day,  a  small  thick  rain  almost  blotting 
out  the  very  few  objects  ever  to  be  discerned  from  the 
windows,  was  enough  to  make  the  sound  of  Lady  Russell's 
carriage  exceedingly  welcome;  and  yet,  though  desirous  to 
be  gone,  she  could  not  quit  the  Man*''  House,  or  look  an 
adieu  to  the  Cottage,  with  its  black,  c>  ..  and  comfortless 
verandah,  or  even  notice  through  the  .  ;  glasses  the  last 
humble  tenements  of  the  village,  without  a  saddened  heart. 
Scenes  haa  passed  in  Uppercross  which  made  it  precious.  It 
stood  the  record  of  many  .•  'nsations  of  pain,  once  severe,  but 
now  softened;  and  of  oome  instances  of  relenting  feeling, 
some  breathings  of  friendship  and  reconciliation,  which  could 
never  be  looked  for  again,  and  which  could  never  cease  to  be 
dear.  She  left  it  all  behind  her,  all  but  the  recollection  that 
such  things  had  been. 

Anne  had  never  entered  Kellynch  since  aer  quitting  Lady 
Russell's  house  in  September.  It  had  not  been  necessary, 
and  the  few  occasions  of  its  being  possibl^  for  her  to  go  to 
the  Hall  she  hn  1  contrived  to  evade  and  ejcape  from.  Her 
first  return  was  to  resume  her  place  in  the  mbdem  and  elegant 
apiirtments  of  the  Lodge,  and  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  its 
mistress. 

There  was  some  anxiety  mixed  with  Lady  Russell's  joy  in 
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meeting  her.  She  knew  who  had  been  frequenting  Upper- 
cross.  But  happily,  either  Anne  was  improved  in  plump- 
ness and  looks,  or  Lady  Russell  fancied  her  so;  and  Anne,  in 
receiving  her  compliments  on  the  occasion,  had  the  amuse- 
ment of  connectmg  them  with  the  silent  admiration  of  her 
cousin,  and  of  hoping  that  she  was  to  be  blessed  with  a  second 
spring  of  youth  and  beauty. 

When  they  came  to  converse,  she  was  soon  sensible  of 
some  menul  change.  The  subjects  of  which  her  heart  had 
been  full  on  leaving  Kellynch,  and  which  she  had  felt  slighted, 
and  been  compelled  to  smother  among  the  Musgroves,  were 
now  become  but  of  secondary  interest.  She  had  latelv 
lost  sight  even  of  her  father,  and  sister,  and  Bath.  Theu- 
concerns  had  been  sunk  under  those  of  Uppercross ;  and  when 
Lady  Russell  reverted  to  their  former  hopes  and  fears,  and 
spoke  her  satisfaction  in  the  house  in  Camden  Place  which  had 
been  taken,  and  her  regret  that  Mrs.  Clay  should  still  be  with 
them,  Anne  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  it  known 
how  much  more  she  was  thinking  of  Lyme  and  Louisa  Mus- 
grove,  and  all  her  acquaintance  there;  how  much  more 
interesting  to  her  was  the  home  and  the  friendship  of  the 
Harvilles  and  Captain  Benwick,  than  her  own  father's 
house  in  Camden  Place,  or  her  own  sister's  intimacy  with 
Mrs.  Clay.  She  was  actually  forced  to  exert  herself  to  meet 
Lady  Russell  with  anything  like  the  appearance  of  equal 
solicitude,  on  topics  which  had  by  nature  the  [first]  claim 
on  her. 

There  was  a  little  awkwardness  at  first  in  their  discourse 
on  another  subject.  They  must  speak  of  the  accident  at 
Lyme.  Lady  Russell  had  not  been  arrived  five  minutes 
the  day  before,  when  a  full  account  of  the  whole  had  burst 
on  her ;  but  still  it  must  be  talked  of,  she  must  make  enquiries, 
she  must  regret  the  imprudence,  lament  the  result,  and 
Captain  Wentworth's  name  must  be  mentioned  by  both. 
Anne  was  conscious  of  not  doing  it  so  well  as  Lady  Russell. 
She  could  not  speak  the  name,  and  look  straight  forward  to 
Lady  Russell's  eye,  till  she  had  adopted  the  expedient  of 
telling  her  briefly  what  she  thought  of  the  attachment  between 
him  and  Louisa.  When  this  was  told,  his  name  distressed  her 
no  longer. 
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Lady  Russell  had  only  to  listen  composedly,  and  wish 
them  happy,  but  internally  her  heart  revelled  in  angry 
pleasure,  in  pleased  contempt,  that  the  man  who  at  twenty- 
three  had  seemed  to  understand  somewhat  of  the  value  of  an 
Anne  Elliot,  should,  eight  years  afterwards,  be  charmed  by  a 
Louisa  Musgrove. 

The  first  three  or  four  days  passed  most  quietly,  with  no 
circumstance  to  mark  them  excepting  the  receipt  of  a  note 
or  two  from  Lyme,  which  found  their  way  to  Anne,  she  could 
not  tell  how,  and  brought  a  rather  improving  account  of 
Louisa.  At  the  end  of  that  period.  Lady  Russell's  politeness 
could  repose  no  longer,  and  the  fainter  self-threatenings  of 
the  past  became  in  a  decided  tone,  "  I  must  call  on  Mrs.  Croft; 
I  really  must  call  upon  her  soon.  Anne,  have  you  courage 
to  go  with  me  and  pay  a  visit  in  that  house  ?  It  will  be  some 
trial  to  us  both." 

Anne  did  not  shrink  from  it:  on  the  contrary,  she  truly 
felt  as  she  said,  in  observing — 

"  I  think  you  are  very  likely  to  suffer  the  most  of  the  two; 
your  feelings  are  less  reconciled  to  the  change  than  mine.  By 
remaining  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  am  become  inured  to  it." 

She  could  have  said  more  on  the  subject,  for  she  had  in 
fact  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  Crofts,  and  considered  her 
father  so  very  fortunate  in  his  tenants,  felt  the  parish  to  be 
so  sure  of  a  good  example,  and  the  poor  of  the  best  attention 
and  relief,  that  however  sorry  and  ashamed  for  the  necessity 
of  the  removal,  she  could  not  but  in  conscience  feel  that 
they  were  gone  who  deserved  not  to  stay,  and  that  Kellynch 
Hall  had  passed  into  better  hands  than  its  OAvners.  These 
convictions  must  unquestionably  have  their  own  pain,  and 
severe  was  its  kind;  but  they  precluded  that  pain  which 
Lady  Russell  would  suffer  in  entering  the  house  again,  and 
returning  through  the  well-known  apartments. 

In  such  moments  Anne  had  no  power  of  saying  to  herself 
"  These  rooms  ought  to  belong  only  to  us.  Oh,  how  fa..jn 
in  their  destination!  How  unworthily  occupied!  An 
ancient  fam'"'-  •  to  be  so  driven  away !  Strangers  filUng  their 
place!  "  ^o,  except  when  she  thought  of  her  mother,  and 
remembered  where  she  had  been  used  to  sit  and  preside 
she  had  no  sigh  of  that  description  to  heave.  ' 
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Mrs  Croft  always  met  her  with  a  kindness  which  gave  her 
the  pleasure  of  fancying  herself  a  favourite,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  receiving  her  in  that  house,  there  was 
particular  attention. 

The  sad  accident  at  Lyme  was  soon  the  prevailing  topic, 
and  on  comparing  their  latest  accounts  of  the  invalid  it 
hnnr^'f  .''  '^'^  ^^\  ^^^^  ^''  intelligence  from  the  same 
K^lltj      ."^^""K  ^H^P^'^  Wentworth  had  been  in 

Sh^V''^?K  ^T  ^^'  ^"^  ^'"'^  ^'"^^  ^h«  accident),  had 
brought  Anne  the  last  note,  which  she  had  not  been  al'le  to 
trace  the  exact  steps  of;  had  staid  a  few  hours,  and  then 
returned  agam  to  Lyme,  and  without  any  present  intention 

nlS.'iTr!  "  Tf°'^-  ^^I^^  '"^"'^^d  *f  ^^^  »^"'  ^he  found 
particularly;  had  expressed  his  hope  of  Miss  Elliot's  not  being 

IclrlT  Z^"  exertiom;,  and  had  spoken  of  those  exertion! 
^L^r^T'  .  T^  handsome,  and  gave  her  more  pleasure 
than  almost  anything  else  could  have  done 

As  to  the  sad  catastrophe  itself,  it  could  be  canvassed  only 
m  one  style  by  a  couple  of  steady,  sensible  women,  whose 
judgments  had  o  work  on  ascertained  events;  and  it  was 
perfectly  decidea  that  it  had  been  the  consequence  of  much 
thoughtlessness  and  much  imprudence;  that  its  effects  were 
most  alarming  and  that  it  was  frightful  to  think  how  long 

S.    r^"''',^  ^^T^"^  ^''S^*  y^*  ^  doubtful,  Pnd  ^-ow 
liable  she  would  still  remain  to  suffer  from  the  concb     m 

exck£.Tng-  ^'^'^'^  ""^"^^  ''  *"  "^P  summarily  oy 
"Ay,  a  very  bad  business,  indeed.  A  new  sort  of  way 
this  for  a  young  feUow  to  be  making  love,  by  breaking  his 
mistresses  head,  is  not  it.  Miss  Elliot?  This  is  break"ng  a 
head  and  giving  a  plaster,  truly  I"  ^ 

.„,>TTi'"''D^''°^n'u"'^'Y'^".'^"''  °°*  ^'"te  of  the  tone  to 
KLr Jtn!;  ^'"^f."'. '^"^they  delighted  Anne.  His  goodness  of 
heart  and  simphcity  of  ch.    cter  were  irresistible 

Now  this  must  be  very  bad  for  you,"  said  he,  suddenly 

here'"^  h°^  '  .^"^'  T'"^!'"^  ^  ^°"^"g  ^^  'finding  us 
b^  verv  li^  ''p  recollected  it  before,  I  declare,  but  it  must 
be  ve  J  bad.    But  now,  do  not  stand  upon  ceremony.    Get 
up  and  go  over  all  the  rooms  in  the  house,  if  you  Uke  it " 
Another  time,  sir,  I  thank  you;  not  now." 
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"  Well,  whenever  it  suits  you.  You  can  slip  in  from  the 
shrubbery  at  any  time;  and  there  you  will  find  we  keep  our 
umbrellas  hanging  up  by  that  door.  A  good  place  is  not  it? 
But "  (checking  himself),  "  you  will  not  think  it  a  good  place, 
for  yours  were  always  kept  in  the  butler's  room.  Ay,  so 
it  always  is,  I  believe.  One  man's  ways  may  be  as  good  as 
another's,  but  we  all  like  our  owii  best;  and  so  you  must 
judge  for  yourself,  whether  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  go 
about  the  house  or  not." 

Anne,  finding  she  might  decline  it,  did  so  very  gratefully* 

"  We  have  made  very  few  changes  either,"  continued  the 
Admiral,  after  thinking  a  moment.  "  Very  few.  We  told 
you  about  the  laundry-door  at  Uppercross.  That  has  been 
a  very  great  improvement.  The  wonder  was,  how  any 
family  upon  earth  could  bear  with  the  inconvenience  of  its 
opening  as  it  did  so  long  I  You  will  tell  Sir  Walter  what  we 
have  done,  and  that  Mr.  Shepherd  thinks  it  the  greatest 
improvement  the  house  ever  had.  Indeed,  I  must  do  our- 
selves the  justice  to  say,  that  the  few  alterations  we  have 
made  have  been  all  very  much  for  the  better.  My  wife 
should  have  the  credit  of  them,  however.  I  have  done  very 
little  besides  sending  away  some  of  the  large  looking-glasses 
from  my  dressing-room,  which  was  your  father's.  A  very 
good  man,  and  very  much  the  gentleman,  I  am  sure;  but  I 
should  tliink,  Miss  Elliot "  (looking  with  serious  reflection), 
"  I  should  think  he  must  be  rather  a  dressy  man  for  his  time 
of  life.  Such  a  number  of  looking-glasses !  oh,  Lord  I  there 
was  no  getting  away  from  one's  self.  So  I  got  Sophy  to  lend 
me  a  hand,  and  we  soon  shifted  their  quarters ;  and  now  I  am 
quite  snug,  with  my  little  shaving-glass  in  one  corner,  and 
another  great  thing  that  I  never  go  near." 

Anne,  amused  in  pite  of  herself,  was  rather  distressed 
for  an  answer;  and  the  Admiral,  fearing  he  might  not  have 
been  civil  enough,  took  up  the  subject  again,  to  say — 

"  Tlie  next  time  you  write  to  your  good  father.  Miss  Elliot, 
pray  give  my  compliments  and  Mrs.  Croft's,  and  say  that  we 
are  settled  here  quite  to  our  liking,  and  have  no  fault  at  all 
to  find  with  the  place.  The  breakfast-room  chimney  smokes 
a  little,  I  grant  you,  but  it  is  only  when  the  wind  is  due  north 
and  blows  hard,  which  may  not  happen  three  times  a  winter. 
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And  take  it  altogether,  now  that  we  have  been  into  most  of 
the  houses  hereabouts  and  can  judge,  there  is  not  otie  that 

Z  ^-n  ^"','  f'"''^''- .  I'^y  ^^y  so>  with  my  compliments. 
He  will  be  glad  to  hear  it." 

Lady  Russell  and  Mrs.  Croft  were  very  well  pleased  with 
eaca  other;  but  the  acquaintance  which  tliis  visit  bepau 
was  fated  not  to  proceed  far  at  present;  for  when  it  was 
returned,  the  Crofts  announced  themselves  to  be  going  away 
for  a  few  weeks,  to  visit  their  connexions  in  the  north  of  the 
county,  and  probably  might  not  be  at  home  again  before 
l^dy  Kussell  would  be  removing  to  Bath. 

So  ended  all  danger  to  Anne  of  meeting  Captain  VVentworth 
at  Kellyiich  Hall,  or  of  seeing  him  in  company  with  her  friend. 
Everything  was  safe  enough,  and  she  smilec  over  the  many 
anxious  feehngs  she  had  wasted  on  the  subjc  ^ 
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Though  Charles  and  Mary  had  remained  at  Lyme  much 
longer  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Musgrove's  going  than  Anne 
conceived  they  could  have  been  at  all  wanted,  they  wore 
yet  the  first  of  the  family  to  be  at  home  again;  and  as  soon 
as  possible  after  their  return  to  Uppercross  they  drove  over 
to  the  Lodge.    They  had  left  Louisa  beginning  to  sit  up; 
but  her  head,  though  clear,  was  exceedingly  weak,  and  her 
nerves  susceptible  to  the  highest  extreme  of  tenderness;  and 
though  she  might  be  pronounced  to  be  altogether  doing  very 
well,  It  was  still  impossible  to  say  when  she  might  be  able 
to  bear  the  removal  home;  and  her  father  and  mother,  who 
must  return  m  time  to  receive  their  younger  children  for  the 
Christmas  hobdays,  had  hardly  a  hope  of  being  allowed  to 
bring  her  with  them. 

They  had  been  all  in  lodgings  together.    Mrs.  Musgrove 
had  got  Mrs  Harville's  children  away  as  much  as  she  could. 
every  possible  supply  from  Uppercross  had  been  furnished 
to  hghten  the  inconvenience  to  the  Harvilles,  while  the 
UarviUes  had  been  wanting  them  to  come  to  dinner  cvei 
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day;  and,  in  short,  it  seemed  to  have  been  only  a  struggle 
on  each  side,  as  to  which  should  be  most  disinterested  and 
hospitable 

Mary  had  had  her  evils;  but  upon  the  whole,  as  was 
evident  by  her  staying  so  long,  she  had  found  more  to  enjoy 
than  to  suffer.  Charles  Hayter  had  been  at  Lyme  oftener 
than  suited  her;  and  when  they  dine  '  with  the  Harvilles 
there  had  been  only  a  maid-servant  to  ut,  and  at  first  Mrs. 
Harville  had  always  given  Mrs.  Muigi  e  precedence;  but 
then  she  had  received  so  very  handsome  an  apology  from 
her  on  finding  out  whose  daughter  she  was,  and  there  had  been 
so  much  going  on  every  day,  there  had  been  so  many  walks 
between  their  lodging's  and  the  Harvilles,  and  she  had  got 
books  from  the  li'  and  changed  them  so  often,  that 

the  balance  had  ceTu»mly  been  much  in  favour  of  Lyme. 
She  had  been  taken  to  Charmouth  too,  and  she  had  bathed, 
and  she  had  gone  to  church,  and  there  were  a  great  many 
more  people  to  look  at  in  the  church  at  Lyme  than  at  Upper- 
cross  ;  and  all  this,  joined  to  the  sense  of  being  so  very  useful, 
had  made  really  an  agreeable  fortnight. 

Anne  inquired  after  Captain  Benwick.  Mary's  face  was 
clouded  directly.    Charles  laughed. 

"  Oh  1  Captain  Benwick  is  very  well,  [I]  believe,  but  he 
is  a  very  odd  young  man.  I  do  not  know  what  he  would 
be  at.  We  asked  him  to  come  home  with  us  for  a  day  or 
two:  Charles  undertook  to  give  him  some  shooting,  and  he 
seemed  quite  delighted,  and,  for  my  f  irt,  I  thought  it  was 
all  settled,  when,  behold !  on  Tuesday  night,  he  made  a  very 
awkward  sort  of  an  excuse ;  '  he  never  shot '  and  he  had 
'  been  quite  misunderstood,'  and  he  had  promised  this  and 
he  had  promised  that,  and  the  end  of  it  was,  I  found,  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  come.  I  suppose  he  was  afraid  of  finding 
it  dull;  but  upon  my  word  I  should  have  thought  we  were 
lively  enough  at  the  Cottage  for  such  a  heart-broken  man  as 
Captain  Benwick." 

Charles  laughed  again,  and  said,  "  Now,  Mary,  you  know 
very  well  how  it  really  was.  It  was  all  your  doing  "  (turning 
to  Anne).  "  He  fancied  that  if  he  went  with  us  he  should 
find  you  close  by:  he  fancied  everybody  to  be  living  in 
Uppercross;    and  when  he  discovered  that  Lady  Russell 
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lived  three  miles  off,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  had  not 
Kit'L"'"''    "^^  "  ^«  ^^^'>  "Po-^  «»y  honour.    Mary 

frnm"nif^^  ^'^  •"°'.?^''*  ?"*°  '^  ^^^y  graciously,  whether 
from  not  considering  Captain  Benwick  entitled  by  birth  and 

Tt^"""  "^.^  ^^  ^"^•^  ""''^  '^  E"^«''  °'  *^°n»  '^ot  wanting 
to  beievc  Anne  a  greater  attraction  to  Uppercross  thaS 
herself,  must  be  left  to  be  guessed.   Anne's  good\vill,  however. 

rSTn  "°i  i°  J^w  ^^^^i*^  ^y  ""^"^  ^h«  h«a^d.  She  boldljl 
acknow  edged  herself  flattered,  and  continued  her  enquiries. 

Oh  I  he  talks  of  you,"  oned  Charles,  *'  in  such  terms " 

Mary  interrupted  him.    "  I  declare,  Charles,  I  never  heard 

him  mention  Anne  twice  all  the  time  I  was  there.    I  declare 

Anne,  he  never  talks  of  you  at  all  "  ' 

"No,"  admitted  Charles,  "  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever 

tw'»!"  T'}'"'^  *^y'  but,  however,  it  is  a  very  clear  thing 

2^^l   ♦wT''-'  yo'i.^ceedingly.    His  head  is  fuU  of  somi 

„o  .  .  !  ,?^  ""  '^''^'!'^  ''P^'*  y°^  recommendation,  and  he 

wante  to  talk  to  you  about  them ;  he  has  found  out  something 

or  other  m  one  of  them  which  he  thinks^hl    I  cannot 

pretend  to  remember  it,  but  it  was  something  very  fine-J 

overheard  him  telling  Henrietta  all  about  it;  and  then  '  Miss 

Elliot    was  spoken  of  m  the  highest  terms  1    Now,  Mary  I 

declare  it  was  so,  I  heard  it  myself,  and  you  were  in  the  other 

InTnt  u-  In"'!.'  ^T^«^«^,^  beauty.'  Oh  I  there  was  no 
end  of  Miss  Elliot's  charms." 

vZ  ^^^  J.  ^  ^^^^>"  ^^^^  Mary,  warmly,  "  it  was  verv 
httle  to  his  credit  if  he  did.  Miss  HarviUe  only  died  last 
June.  Such  a  heart  is  very  little  worth  having,  is  it.  Lady 
Kussell?    I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  " 

"  I  must  see  Captain  Benwick  before  I  decide,"  said  Lady 
Kussell,  smihng.  ^ 

"  And  that  you  are  very  likely  to  do  very  soon,  I  can  tell 
you,  ma'am,"  said  Charles.  "  Though  he  had  Aot  nerves 
for  commg  away  with  us,  and  setting  oflf  again  afterwards 
to  pay  a  formal  visit  here,  he  will  make  his  way  over  to 
KeUynch  one  day  by  himself,  you  mav  depend  on  it  I  told 
him  the  distance  and  the  road,  and  I  told  him  of  the  church's 
^ilt^.rr'^  ''f  r'^s^^ing;  for  as  he  has  a  taste  for  those 
sort  of  thmgs,  I  thought  that  would  be  a  good  excuse,  and 
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he  listened  with  all  his  understanding  and  soul;  and  I  am 
sure,  from  his  manner,  that  you  will  have  him  calling  here 
soon.    So,  I  give  you  notice,  Lady  Russell." 

"  Any  acquaintance  of  Anne's  will  be  always  welcome 
to  me,"  was  I^dy  Russell's  kind  answer. 

"Oh!  as  to  being  Anne's  acquaintance, '  said  Mary,  "  I 
think  he  is  rather  my  acquaintance,  for  I  have  been  seeing 
him  every  day  this  last  fortnight." 

"  Well,  as  yoxir  joint  acquaintance,  then,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  see  Captain  Benwick." 

"  You  will  not  find  anything  very  agreeable  in  him,  I 
assure  you,  ma'am.  He  is  one  of  the  dullest  young  men 
that  ever  lived.  He  has  walked  with  me,  sometimes,  from 
cue  end  of  the  sands  to  the  other,  without  saying  a  word. 
He  is  not  at  all  a  well-bred  young  man.  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  like  him." 

"There  we  differ,  Mary,"  said  Anne.  "I  think  Lady 
Russell  would  like  him.  I  think  she  would  be  so  much 
pleased  with  his  mind,  that  she  would  very  soon  see  no 
deficiency  in  his  manner." 

"  So  do  I,  Anne,"  said  Charles.  "  I  am  sure  Lady  Russell 
would  like  him.  He  is  just  Lady  Russell's  sort.  Give  him 
a  book,  and  he  will  read  all  day  long." 

"  Yes,  that  he  will  I  "  exclaimed  Mary,  tauntingly.  "  He 
will  sit  poring  ovrr  his  book,  and  not  know  when  a  person 
speaks  to  him,  or  when  one  drops  one's  scissors,  or  anything 
that  happens.    Do  you  think  Lady  Russell  would  Uke  that?  " 

Lady  Russell  could  not  help  laughing.  "  Upon  my  word," 
said  she,  "  I  should  not  have  supposed  that  my  opinion  of 
any  one  could  have  admitted  of  such  difference  of  conjecture, 
steady  and  matter  of  fact  as  I  may  call  myself.  I  have  really 
a  curiosity  to  see  the  person  who  can  give  occasion  to  such 
directly  opposite  notions.  I  wish  he  may  be  induced  to  call 
here.  And  when  he  does,  Mary,  you  may  depend  upon 
hearing  my  opinion;  but  I  am  determined  not  to  judge  him 
beforehand." 

"  You  will  not  like  him ;  I  will  answer  for  it." 

Lady  Russell  began  talking  of  something  else.  Mary 
spoke  with  animation  of  their  meeting  with,  or  rather  missing 
Mr.  Elliot  so  extraordinarily. 


"He  is  a  man,"  said  Lady  Russell,  " whom  I  have  no 
wish  to  see.  His  declining  to  be  on  cordial  terms  with  the 
head  of  his  family  has  left  a  very  strong  impression  in  his 
disfavour  with  me  " 

This  decision  checked  Mary's  eagerness,  and  stopped  her 
short  m  the  midst  of  the  Elliot  countenance. 

With  regard  to  Captain  Wentworth,  though  Anne  hazarded 
no  enquiries,  there  was  voluntary  communication  sufficient 
His  spirits  had  been  greatly  recovering  lately,  as  might  b^ 
expected.  As  Louisa  improved,  he  had  improved,  and  he 
was  now  quite  a  different  creature  from  what  he  had  been 
the  first  week.  He  had  not  seen  Louisa;  and  was  so 
extremely  fearful  of  any  ill  consequence  to  her  from  an 
mterview,  that  he  did  not  press  for  it  at  all;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  seemed  to  have  a  plan  of  going  away  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  till  her  head  was  stronger.  He  had  Ulked  of 
going  down  to  Plymouth  for  a  week,  and  wanted  to  persuade 
Captain  Benwick  to  go  with  him;  but,  as  Charles  maintained 
to  the  last,  Captam  Benwick  seemed  much  more  disposed 
to  nde  over  to  ¥  'lynch.  *^ 

There  can  be  .  doubt  that  Lady  RusseU  and  Anne  were 
both  occasionally  thinking  of  Captain  Benwick,  from  this 
time.  Lady  RusseU  could  not  hear  the  door-bell  without 
feehng  that  it  might  be  his  herald;  nor  could  Anne  return 
from  any  stroll  of  solitary  indulgence  in  her  father's  grounds 
or  any  visit  of  charity  in  the  village,  without  wondering 
whether  she  might  see  him  or  hear  of  him.  Captain  Benwick 
came  not,  however.  He  was  either  less  disposed  for  it  than 
Uiarles  had  imagined,  or  he  was  too  shy;  and  after  rivine 
him  a  week's  indulgence,  Lady  Russell  determined  him  to 
be  unworthy  of  the  interest  which  he  had  been  beginning  to 

The  Musgroves  came  back  to  receive  their  happy  boys 
and  girls  from  school,  bringing  with  them  Mrs.  HarviUe's 
little  children,  to  improve  the  noise  of  Uppercross,  and  lessen 
that  of  Lyme.  HenrietU  remained  with  Louisa,  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  again  in  their  usual  quarters. 

I^dy  Russell  and  Anne  paid  their  compliments  to  them 
once  when  Anne  could  not  but  feel  that  Uppercross  was 
already  quite  alive  again.    Though  neither  Henrietta,  nor 
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Louisa,  nor  Charles  Haytcr,  nor  Captain  Wentworth  were 
there,  the  room  presented  as  strong  a  contrast  as  could  be 
wished  to  the  last  state  she  had  seen  it  in. 

Immediately  surrounding  Mrs,  Musgrove  were  the  little 
Harvilles,  whom  she  was  sedulously  guarding  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  two  children  from  the  Cottage,  expressly 
arrived  to  amuse  them.  On  one  side  was  a  table  occupied 
by  some  chattering  girls,  cutting  up  silk  and  gold  pa  er;  and 
on  the  other  were  tressels  and  trays,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  brawn  and  cold  pies,  where  riotous  boys  were  holding  high 
revel;  the  whole  completed  by  a  roaring  Christmas  fire, 
which  seemed  determined  to  be  heard  in  spite  of  all  the  noise 
of  the  others.  Charles  and  Mary  also  came  in,  of  course, 
during  their  visit,  and  Mr.  Musgrove  made  a  point  of  paying 
his  respects  to  Lady  Russell,  and  sat  down  close  to  her  for 
ten  minutes,  talking  with  a  very  raised  voice,  but  from  the 
clamour  of  the  children  on  his  knees,  generally  in  vain.  It 
was  a  fine  family-piece. 

Anne,  judging  from  her  own  temperament,  would  have 
deemed  such  a  domestic  hurricane  a  bad  restorative  of  the 
nerves,  which  Louisa's  illness  must  have  so  greatly  shaken. 
But  Mrs.  Musgrove,  who  got  Anne  near  her  on  purpose  to 
thank  her  most  cordially,  again  and  again,  for  all  her  atten- 
tions to  them,  concluded  a  short  recapitulation  of  what  she 
had  suffered  herself  by  observing,  with  a  happy  glance  round 
the  room,  that  after  all  she  had  gone  through,  nothing  was 
so  likely  to  do  her  good  as  a  little  quiet  cheerfulness  at  home. 

Louisa  was  now  recovering  apace.  Her  mother  could  even 
think  of  her  being  able  to  join  their  party  at  home,  before 
her  brothers  and  sisters  went  to  school  again.  The  Harvilles 
had  promised  to  come  with  her  and  stay  at  Uppercross  when- 
ever she  returned.  Captain  Wentworth  was  gone  for  the 
present,  to  see  his  brother  in  Shropshire. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  remember,  in  future,"  said  Lady  Russell, 
as  soon  as  they  were  reseated  in  the  carriage,  "  not  to  call  at 
Uppercross  in  the  Christmas  holidays." 

Everybody  has  their  taste  in  noises  as  well  as  in  other 
matters;  and  sounds  are  quite  innoxious  or  most  distressing, 
by  their  sort  rather  than  their  quantity.  When  Lady  Russell 
not  long  afterwards,  was  entering  Bath  on  a  wet  afternoon, 
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wid  drrving  through  the  long  course  of  streets  from  the  Old 
Bridge  to  Camden  Place,  amidst  the  dash  of  other  carriages 
the  heavy  rumble  bf  carts  and  drays,  the  bawling  of  newsmen' 
niufJin-men,  and  milkmen,  and  the  ceaseless  clink  of  pattens! 
she  made  no  complaint.  No,  these  were  noises  which  l)e- 
longed  to  the  winter  pleasures;  her  spirits  rose  under  ilieir 
mfluence;  and  like  Mrs.  Musgrove,  she  was  feeling,  though 
not  saymg,  that  after  being  long  in  the  country,  nothing 
could  be  so  good  for  her  as  a  little  quiet  cheerfulness. 

Anne  did  not  share  these  feelings.  She  persisted  in  a  very 
determmed,  though  very  silent  disinclination  for  Bath- 
caught  the  first  dim  view  of  the  extensive  buildings,  smoking 
m  rain,  without  any  wish  of  seeing  them  better;  felt  their 
progress  through  the  streets  to  be,  however  disagreeable  yet 
too  rapid ;  for  who  would  be  glad  to  see  her  when  she  arrived  ? 
And  looked  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  bustles  of  Upper- 
cross  and  the  seclusion  of  Kellynch. 

Elizabeth's  last  letter  had  communicated  a  piece  of  news 
of  some  interest.    Mr.  Elliot  was  in  Bath.    He  had  called  in 
Camden  Place;  had  called  a  second  time,  a  third;  had  been 
pointedly  attentive.    If  Elizabeth  and  her  father  did  not 
deceive  themselves,  had  been  taking  as  much  pains  to  seek 
the  acquaintance,  and  proclaim  the  value  of  the  connexion, 
as  he  had  formerly  taken  pains  to  show  neglect.    This  was 
very  wonderful  if  it  were  true;  and  Lady  Russell  was  in  a 
state  of  very  agreeable  curiosity  and  perplexity  about  Mr 
Elliot,  already  recanting  the  sentiment  she  had  so  lately  ex- 
pressed to  Mary,  of  his  being  "  a  man  whom  she  had  no  wish 
to  see.      She  had  a  great  wish  to  see  him.     If  he  really 
sought  to  reconcile  himself  like  a  dutiful  branch,  he  must  be 
forgiven  for  having  dismembered  himself  from  the  paternal 
tree.  *^ 

Anne  was  not  animated  to  an  equal  pitch  by  the  circum- 
stance, but  she  felt  that  she  would  rather  see  Mr.  Elliot  again 
than  not,  which  was  more  than  she  could  say  for  many  other 
persons  in  Bath. 

She  was  put  down  in  Camden  Place,  and  Lady  Russell  then 
drove  to  her  own  lodgings  m  Rivers  Street. 
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Sir  Walter  had  taken  a  very  good  house  m  O'  >den  Place, 
a  lofty  dignified  situation,  such  as  becomes  a  m^  of  conse- 
quence; and  both  he  and  Elizabeth  were  settled  there,  much 
to  their  satisfaction. 

Anne  entered  it  with  a  sinking  heart,  anticipating  an 
imprisonment  of  many  months,  and  anxiously  saying  to 
herself,  "  Oh!  when  shall  I  leave  you  again?  "  A  degree  of 
unexpected  cordiality,  however,  in  the  welcome  she  received, 
did  her  good.  Her  father  and  sister  were  glad  to  see  her,  for 
the  sake  of  shewing  her  the  house  and  furniture,  and  met  her 
with  kindness.  Her  making  a  fourth,  when  they  sat  down  to 
dinner,  was  noticed  as  an  advantage. 

Mrs.  Clay  was  very  pleasant  and  very  smiling,  but  her 
courtesies  and  smiles  were  more  a  matter  of  course.  Anne 
had  always  felt  that  she  would  pretend  what  was  proper  on 
her  arrival,  but  the  complaisance  of  the  others  was  unlocked 
for.  They  were  evidently  in  excellent  spirits,  and  she  was 
„jon  to  listen  to  the  causes.  They  had  no  inclination  to 
listen  to  her.  After  laying  out  for  some  compliments  of  being 
deeply  regretted  in  their  old  neighbourhood,  which  Anne 
could  not  pay,  they  had  only  a  few  faint  inquiries  to  make, 
before  the  talk  must  be  all  their  own.  Uppercross  excited 
no  interest,  Kellynch  very  little:   it  was  all  Bath. 

They  had  the  pleasure  of  assuring  her  that  Bath  more  than 
answered  their  expectations  in  every  respect.  Their  house 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  in  Camden  Place,  their  drawing- 
rooms  had  many  decided  advantages  over  all  the  others 
which  they  had  either  seen  or  heard  of,  and  the  superiority 
was  not  less  in  the  style  of  the  fitting-up  or  the  taste  of 
the  furniture.  Their  acquaintance  was  exceedingly  sought 
after.  Everybody  was  wanting  to  vis't  them.  They  had 
drawn  back  from  many  introductions,  and  still  were  per- 
petually having  cards  left  by  people  of  whom  they  knew 
nothing. 

Here  were  funds  of  enjoyment!    Could  Anne  wonder  that 
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her  father  and  sister  were  happy?  She  might  not  wonder 
but  she  must  sigh  that  her  father  should  feel  no  deStion' 
m  his  change,  should  see  nothing  to  regret  in  the  dudes  and 
digmty  of  the  resident  landholder,  should  find  so  much  to  Se 
vam  of  m  the  littlenesses  of  a  town;  and  she  must  sigh  aS 

Z^'  T^r^'^''''nV\^  ^"^^^^^  ^^^«^  °P«"  the  folding- 
doors,  and  walked  with  exultation  from  one  drawin^^-room 
to  the  other,  boastmg  of  their  space:  at  the  possibility  of  S 
woman,  who  had  been  mistress  of  Kellynch  Ha  1  finHJna 
extent  to  be  proud  of  between  two  walls,  relpsthir^^'f^; 

Th?"  V^'"  J''^".?-^  ^'  ^'^'^^  ^^y  ^ad  to  make  them  haDDv 

Sr  Elliot     H       °'  ^"-    ;^'^"^  ^"^  ^  S''^'  ^'^'  t^  hSf 
wkh  h  m     hAT »;°'  onlv  pardoned,  they  were  delighted 
with  him     He  had  been  m  Bath  about  a  fortnight  Che  had 
passed  through  Bath  in  November,  in  his  way  VLondon 
when  the  mtelligence  of  Sir  Walter's  being  settled  there  had 

&"tTetad''"/i''^"^l^^^^ 

hi  w         !    ^  °?*  '^^^  ^^^"^  to  avail  himself  of  it)-  but 

li.vJn  T,  k'""  ^  ^^'^"'S^'  '"  ^^'^'  ^"^  his  first  Ob  ect  on 
arriving  had  been  to  leave  his  card  in  Camden  Place  following 

1  hey  had  not  a  fault    to  find  in  him.     He  had  exoIainpH 

orlT  ^'^'  ^PP^^^"^«  °f  neglect  on  his  own  side  Thai 
originated  in  misapprehension  entirely.  He  had  nevpr  h»3 
an  Idea  of  throwing  himself  off;  he  had  feared  tha  he  ^s 
thrown  off,  but  knew  not  why,  and  delicacy  had  kept  ^ 

Selesslv^f^th  fl^"'  °',^r"^  ^P°^^"  dLesoectiu'ly  o^ 
carelessly  of  the  family  and  the  family  honours,  he  was  ouite 

wh^rfeeiin.^  "^  '"'  '"'^  ^°^^^^  '^^  being 'an  EThot^and 
whose  feelings,  as  to  connexion,  were  only  too  strict  to  suit 
the  unfeudal  tone  of  the  present  day.  He  was  ^toni.hp. 
mdeed  but  his  character  and  generaUonduct  musTreSteft' 
He  could  refer  Sir  Walter  to  all  who  knew  him;  ^S  ce/u  nlv 
the  pains  he  had  been  takine  on  tlii^  th*  fire;  ^"^'"y * 
of  r«„ncilUtioa,  .0  b.  r«Sd°"to''S  tti^'^fTrS 
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and  heir-presumptive,  was  a  strong  proof  of  his  opinions  on 
the  subject. 

The  circumstances  of  his  marriage,  too,  were  found  to 
admit  of  much  extenuation.  This  was  an  article  not  to  be 
entered  on  by  himself;  but  a  very  intimate  friend  of  his, 
a  Colonel  Wallis,  a  highly  respectaole  man,  perfectly  the 
gentleman  (and  not  an  ill-looking  man,  Sir  Walter  added), 
who  was  living  in  very  good  style  in  Marlborough  Buildings, 
and  had,  at  his  own  particular  request,  been  admitted  to 
their  acquaintance  through  Mr.  ElUot,  had  mentioned  one 
or  two  things  relative  to  the  marriage,  which  made  a  material 
difference  in  the  discredit  of  it. 

Colonel  Wallis  had  known  Mr.  Elliot  long,  had  been  well 
icquainted  also  with  his  wife,  had  perfectly  understood  the 

iole  story.  She  was  certainly  not  a  woman  of  family, 
/  t  well  educated,  accomplished,  rich,  and  excessively  in 

♦  e  with  his  friend.  There  had  been  the  charm.  She  had 
-•ught  him.  Without  that  attraction,  not  all  her  money 
yould  have  tempted  Elliot,  and  Sir  Walter  was,  moreover, 
assured  of  her  Imving  been  a  very  fine  woman.  Here  was 
a  great  deal  to  soften  the  business.  A  very  fine  woman  with 
a  large  fortune,  in  love  with  himl  Sir  Walter  seemed  to 
admit  it  as  complete  apology;  and  though  Elizabeth  could 
not  see  the  circumstance  in  quite  so  favourable  a  light,  she 
allowed  it  to  be  a  great  extenuation. 

Mr.  Elliot  had  called  repeatedly,  had  dined  with  them  once, 
evidently  delighted  by  tiie  distinction  of  being  asked,  for 
they  gave  no  dinners  in  general;  delighted,  in  short,  by  every 
proof  of  cousinly  notice,  and  placing  his  whole  happiness 
m  being  on  intimate  terms  in  Camden  Place. 

Anne  listened,  but  without  quite  understanding  it.  Allow- 
ances, large  allowances,  she  knew,  must  be  made  for  the  ideas 
of  those  who  spoke.  She  heard  it  all  under  embellishment. 
All  that  sounded  extravagant  or  irrational  in  the  progress 
of  the  reconciliation  might  have  no  origin  but  in  the  language 
of  the  relators.  Still,  however,  she  had  the  sensation  of  there 
being  something  more  than  immediately  appeared,  in  Mr. 
Elliot's  wishing,  after  an  interval  of  so  many  years,  to  be 
well  received  by  them.  In  a  worldly  view,  he  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  being  on  terms  with  Sir  Walter;  nothing  to  risk 
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by  a  state  of  variance.    In  all  probability  he  was  already  the 
ncher  of  the  two,  and  the  Kellynch  estate  would  as  surely  be 
hjs  hereafter  as  the  title.    A  sensible  man,  and  he  had  looked 
hke  a  very  sensible  man,  why  should  it  be  an  object  to  him? 
Ik„wm   """^  °^^  ^'''^  ?°'"^°°-*    ''  ^as,  perhaps,  for 
SS     Jk'^^I'    ^"■*'.  ""Sbt  really  have  been  a  liking 
formerly,  though  convemence  and  accident  had  drawn  him 
a  different  way;  and  now  that  he  could  afford  to  please  him- 
self, he  might  mean  to  pay  his  addi^sses  to  her.    Elizabeth 
r^  5.""*^  ^  T^  handsome,  with  well-bred,  elegant  mamiers, 
and  her  character  might  never  have  been  penetrated  by  Mr 
Elhot    knowing  her  but  in  pubUc,  and  when  very  young 
himself.    How  her  temper  and  understanding  might  bea? 
the  mvestigation  of  his  present  keener  time  of  Ufe  was  another 
concern  and  rather  a  fearful  one.    Most  earnestly  did  she 
V^t^^    *  might  not  be  too  nice,  or  too  observant  if 
Ebzabeth  were  his  object;  and  that  Elizabeth  was  disposed 
to  bebeve  herself  so,  and  that  her  friend,  Mrs.  Clay  was 
encouraging  the  idea,  seemed  apparent  by  a  glance  or  two 
between  them,  while  Mr.  Elliot's  frequent  visi .  were  talked  of 
Anne  mentioned  the  glimpses  she  had  had  of  him  at 
Lyme,  but  mthout  being  much  attended  to.    "Ohl    ves 

S^'^.P'iL'V-^  ^'^  Mr   Elliot.    They  did  not  know.    It 
might  be  him    perhaps."    They  could  not  Usten  to  her 

i^rw^r  ^u  '^7  7.^'^  describing  him  themselves; 
Sir  Walter  especially.  He  did  justice  to  his  very  gentleman- 
Uce  appearance,  his  air  of  elegance  and  fashion,  his  good- 
shaped  lace  his  sensible  eye;  but,  at  the  same  time,  "must 
lament  his  bemg  very  much  under-hung,  a  defect  which  time 
seemed  to  have  mcreased;  nor  could  he  pretend  to  say  that 
the  years  had  not  altered  ahnost  every  feature  for  the  worse. 
Mr.  Elhot  appeared  to  thmk  that  he  (Sir  Walter)  was  looking 
exactly  as  he  had  done  when  they  last  parted;"  but  Sir 

K- K I  !i'*     u°*  ^^"^  *^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^«  compliment  entirely, 
which  had  embarrassed  him.    He  did  not  mean  to  c-'^ni-i'j 

^aZ^I:  a^-  ?."<^*.''^  better  to  look  at  than  most  m""en; 
and  he  had  no  objection  to  being  seen  with  him  anywhere." 

wirUi?  i  '^^t!""^  u^  ^"'''^*  "^  Marlborough  Buildings, 
were  talked  of  the  whole  evening.  "  Colonel  Wallis  had  been 
«o  impatient  to  be  mtroduced  to  them!  and  Mr.  Elliot  so 
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anxious  that  he  should  I "  and  there  was  a  Mrs.  Wallis,  at 
present  known  only  to  them  by  description,  as  she  was  in 
daily  ex|>ectation  of  her  confinement;  but  Mr.  Elliot  spoke 
of  her  as  "  a  most  charming  woman,  quite  worthy  of  being 
known  in  Camden  Place,"  and  as  soon  as  she  recovered  they 
were  to  be  acquainted.  Sir  Walter  thought  much  of  Mrs. 
Wallis;  she  was  said  to  be  an  excessively  pretty  woman, 
beautiful.  "  He  longed  to  see  her.  He  hoped  she  might 
make  some  amends  for  the  many  very  plain  faces  he  was 
continually  passing  in  the  streets.  The  worst  of  Bath  was 
the  number  of  its  plain  women.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  were  no  pretty  women,  but  the  number  of  the 
plain  was  out  of  all  proportion.  He  had  frequently  observed, 
as  he  walked,  that  one  handsome  face  would  be  followed 
by  thirty,  or  five-and-thirty  frights;  and  once,  as  he  had 
stood  in  a  shop  in  Bond  Street,  he  had  counted  eighty-seven 
women  go  by,  one  after  another,  without  there  being  a 
tolerable  face  among  them.  It  had  been  a  frosty  morning, 
to  be  sure,  a  sharp  frost,  which  hardly  one  woman  in  a 
thousand  could  stand  the  test  of.  But  still,  there  certainly 
were  a  dreadful  multitude  of  ugly  women  in  Bath;  and  as  for 
the  men!  they  were  infinitely  worse.  Such  scarecrows  as 
the  streets  were  full  of  1  It  was  evident  how  little  the  women 
were  used  to  the  sight  o*  anything  tolerable,  by  the  effect 
which  a  man  of  decent  ?  ^ce  produced.    He  had  never 

walked  anywhere  arm-in-a.m  ..i  G)lonel  Wallis  (who  was  a 
fine  military  figure,  though  sandy-haired)  without  observing 
tnat  every  woman's  eye  was  upon  him;  every  woman's  eye 
was  sure  to  be  upon  Colonel  Wallis."  Modest  Sir  Walter  I 
He  was  not  allowed  to  escape,  however.  His  daughter  and 
Mrs.  Clay  united  in  hinting  that  Colonel  Wallis's  companion 
might  have  as  good  a  figure  as  Colonel  Wallis,  and  certainly 
was  not  sandy-haired. 

"  How  is  Mary  looking?  "  said  Sir  Walter,  in  the  height 
of  his  good  humour.  "  l"he  last  time  I  saw  her  she  had  a 
red  nose,  but  I  hope  that  may  not  happen  every  day. 

"  Oh !  no,  that  must  have  beeii  quite  accidental.  In 
general  she  has  been  in  very  good  health  and  very  good 
looks  since  Michaelmas." 

"  If  I  thought  it  would  not  tempt  her  to  go  out  in  sharp 
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winds,  and  grow  coarse,  I  would  send  her  a  new  hat  and 

pelisse." 

Anne  was  considering  whether  she  should  venture  to  suggest 
that  a  gown,  or  a  cap,  would  not  be  liable  to  any  such  misuse, 

when  a  knock  at  the  door  suspended  everything.  "  A  knock 
at  the  door  1  and  so  late  I  It  was  ten  o'clock.  Could  it  be 
Mr.  Elliot?  They  knew  he  was  to  dine  in  Lr.nsdown  Crescent. 
It  was  possible  tiiat  he  might  stop  in  his  way  home  to  ask 
them  how  tliey  did.  They  could  think  of  no  one  else.  Mrs. 
Qay  decidedly  thought  it  Mr.  Elliot's  knock."  Mrs.  Clay 
was  right.  With  all  the  state  whirV  a  butler  and  foot-boy 
could  give,  Mr.  Elliot  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

It  was  the  same,  the  very  same  man,  with  no  difference 
but  of  dress.    Anne  drew  a  little  back,  while  the  others 
received  his  compliments,  and  her  sister  his  apologies  for 
calling  at  so  unusual  an  hour,  but  "  he  could  not  be  so  near 
without  wishing  to  know  that  neither  she  nor  her  friend  had 
taken  cold  the  day  before,"  etc.,  etc. ;  which  was  all  as  politely 
done,  and  as  pohtely  taken,  as  possible,  but  her  part  must 
follow  then.    Sir  Walter  talked  of  his  youngest  daughter; 
"Mr.  Elliot  must  give  him  leave  to  present  him  to  his 
youngest  daughter  "  (there  was  no  occasion  for  remembering 
Mary);   and  Anne,  smiling  and  blushins:,  very  becomingly 
shewed  to  Mr.  Elliot  the  pretty  features  which  he  had  by  no 
means  forgotten,  and  instantly  saw,  with  amusement  at  his 
little  start  of  surprise,  that  he  had  not  been  at  all  aware  of 
who  she  was.    He  looked  completely  astonished,  but  not 
more  astonished  than  pleased:  his  eyes  brightened !  and  with 
the  most  perfect  alacrity  he  welcomed   the  relationship, 
alluded  to  the  past,  and  entreated  to  be  received  as  au 
acquaintance  already.    He  was  quite  as  good-looking  as  he 
had  appetu-ed  at  Lyme,  his  countenance  improved  by  speak- 
ing, and  his  manners  were  so  exactly  what  they  ought  to  be, 
so  polished,  so  easy,  so  particularly  agreeable,  that  she 
could  compare  them  in  excellence  to  only  one  person's 
manners.    They  were  not  the  same,  but  they  were,  perhaps, 
equally  good. 

He  sat  down  with  them,  and  improved  their  conversation 
very  much.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  sensible 
man.    Ten  minutes  were  enough  to  certify  that.    His  tone. 
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his  expressions,  his  choice  of  subject,  his  knowing  where 
to  stop:  it  was  all  the  operation  of  a  sensible,  discerning 
mind.  As  soon  as  he  could,  he  began  to  talk  to  her  of  Lyme, 
wanting  to  compare  opinions  respecting  the  place,  but  especi- 
ally wanting  to  speak  of  the  circumstance  of  their  happening 
to  be  guests  in  the  same  inn  at  the  same  time;  to  give  his 
own  route,  understand  something  of  hers,  and  regret  that  he 
should  have  lost  such  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  respects 
to  her.  She  gave  him  a  short  account  of  her  party  and 
business  at  Lyme.  His  regret  increased  as  he  listened.  He 
had  spent  his  whole  solitary  evening  in  the  room  adjoining 
theirs;  had  heard  voices,  mirth  continually;  thought  they 
must  be  a  most  delightful  set  of  people,  longed  to  be  with 
them,  but  certainly  without  the  smallest  suspicion  of  his 
possessing  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  introduce  himself.  If 
he  had  but  asked  who  the  party  were  I  The  name  of  Mus- 
grove  would  have  told  him  enough.  "  Well,  it  would  serve 
to  cure  him  of  an  absiu'd  practice  of  never  asking  a  question 
at  an  inn,  which  he  had  adopted,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
on  the  principle  of  its  being  very  ungenteel  to  be  curious." 

"  The  notions  of  a  young  man  of  one  or  two  and  twenty," 
said  he,  "as  to  what  is  necessary  in  manners  to  make  him 
quite  the  thing,  are  more  absurd,  I  believe,  than  those  of  any 
other  set  of  beings  in  the  world.  The  folly  of  the  means  they 
often  employ  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  folly  of  what  they 
have  in  view." 

But  he  must  not  be  addressing  his  reflections  to  Anne 
alone:  he  knew  it;  he  was  soon  diffused  again  among  the 
others,  and  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  he  could  return  to 
Lyme. 

His  enquiries,  however,  produced  at  length  an  accoun  of 
the  scene  she  had  been  engaged  in  there,  soon  after  his  leaving 
the  place.  Having  alluded  to  "  an  accident,"  he  must  hear 
the  whole.  When  he  questioned,  Sir  Walter  and  Elizabeth 
began  to  question  alsr ,  but  the  difference  in  their  manner  of 
doing  it  could  not  be  unfelt.  She  could  only  compare  Mr. 
Elliot  to  Lady  Russell,  in  the  wish  of  really  comprehending 
what  had  passed,  and  in  the  degree  of  concern  for  what  she 
must  have  suffered  in  witnessing  it. 

He  staid  an  hour  with  them.    The  elegant  little  clock  on 
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the  mantel-piece  had  struck  "  eleven  with  its  silver  sounds  " 
and  the  watchman  was  beginning  to  be  heard  at  a  distance 
telling  the  same  tale,  before  Mr.  Elliot  or  any  of  them  seemed 
to  feel  that  he  had  been  there  long. 

Anne  could  not  have  supposed  it  possible  that  her  first 
evemng  m  Camden  Place  could  have  pased  so  well. 
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There  was  one  point  which  Anne,  on  returning  to  her  family 
would  have  been  more  thankful  to  ascertain  even  than 
Mr.  EUiot'i  bemg  in  love  with  Elizabeth,  which  was,  her 
father  s  not  bemg  m  love  with  Mrs.  Clay;  and  she  was  very 
far  from  easy  about  it,  when  she  had  been  at  home  a  few 
houn.    On  going  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morvdng,  she 
found  there  had  just  been  a  decent  pretence  on  the  lady's 
side  of  meaning  to  leave  them.    She  could  imagine  Mrs 
Clay  to  have  said,  that  "now  Miss  Anne  was  come,  she 
could  not  suppose  herself  at  all  wanted;  "  for  Elizabeth  was 
replymg  m  a  sort  of  whisper,  "  That  must  not  be  any  reason 
mdeed.    I  assure  you  I  feel  it  none.    She  is  nothing  to  me' 
compared  with  you; "  and  she  was  in  full  time  to  hear  her 
father  say,  "  My  dear  madam,  this  must  not  be.    As  yet 
you  have  seen  nothing  of  Bath.    You  have  been  here  onlv 
to  be  useful.    You  must  not  run  away  from  us  now     You 
must  stay  to  be  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Wallis,  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Walhs.    To  your  fine  mind,  I  well  know  the  sight  of 
beauty  is  a  real  gratification." 

He  spoke  and  looked  so  much  in  earnest,  that  Anne  was 
not  surprised  to  see  Mrs.  day  stealing  a  glance  at  Elizabeth 
and  herself.  Her  countenance,  perhaps,  might  express  some 
watchfulness;  but  the  praise  of  the  fine  mind  did  not  appear 
to  excite  a  thought  in  her  sister.  The  lady  could  not  but 
yield  to  such  joint  entreaties,  and  promise  to  stay. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  morning,  Anne  and  her  father 
chancing  to  be  alone  together,  he  began  to  compliment  her 
on  her  miproved  looks;  he  thought  her  "  less  thin  in  her 
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person,  in  her  cheeks;  her  skin,  her  complexion,  greatly 
improved;  clearer,  tresher.  Had  she  been  using  anything 
in  particular?  "  "  No,  nothing."  "  Merely  Gowland,"  he 
supposed.  "  No,  nothing  at  all."  "  Ha!  he  was  surprised 
at  that;  "  and  added,  "  certainly  you  cannot  do  better  than 
continue  as  you  are;  you  cannot  b ;  better  than  well;  or  I 
should  recommend  Gowland,  the  constant  use  of  Gowlarid, 
during  the  spring  months.  Mrs.  Clay  has  been  using  it  at 
my  recommendation,  and  you  see  what  it  has  done  for  her. 
You  see  how  it  has  carried  away  her  freckles." 

If  Elizabeth  could  but  have  heard  this!  Such  personal 
praise  might  have  struck  her,  especially  as  it  did  not  appear 
to  Anne  that  the  freckles  were  at  all  lessened.  But  every- 
thing must  take  its  chance.  The  evil  of  the  marriage  would 
be  much  diminished,  if  Elizabeth  were  also  to  marry.  As  for 
herself,  she  might  always  command  a  home  with  Lady  Russell. 

Lady  Russell's  composed  mind  and  polite  manners  were 
put  to  some  trial  on  this  point,  in  her  intercourse  in  Camden 
Place.  The  sight  of  Mrs.  Clay  in  such  favour,  and  of  Anne 
so  overlooked,  was  a  perpetual  provocation  to  her  there; 
and  vexed  her  as  much  when  she  was  away,  as  a  person  in 
Bath  who  drinks  the  water,  gets  all  the  new  publications, 
and  has  a  very  large  acquaintance,  has  time  to  be  vexed. 

As  Mr.  Elliot  became  known  to  her,  she  grew  more 
charitable,  or  more  indifferent,  towards  the  others.  His 
manners  were  an  immediate  recommendation;  and  on 
conversing  with  him  she  found  the  solid  so  fully  supporting 
the  superficial,  that  she  was  at  first,  as  she  told  Anne,  almost 
ready  to  exclaim.  "  Can  this  be  Mr.  Elliot?  "  and  could  not 
seriously  picture  to  herself  a  more  agreeable  or  estimable 
man.  Everything  united  in  him;  good  understanding, 
correct  opinions,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  warm  heart. 
He  had  strong  feelings  of  family  attachment  and  family 
honour,  without  pride  or  weakness;  he  lived  with  the 
liberality  of  a  man  of  fortune,  without  display;  he  judged 
for  himself  in  everything  essential,  without  defying  public 
opinion  in  any  point  of  worldly  decorum.  He  was  steady, 
observant,  moderate,  candid;  never  run  awa>  with  by 
spirits  or  by  selfishness,  which  fancied  itself  strong  feeling; 
and  yet,  with  a  sensibility  to  what  was  amiable  and  lovely, 
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and  A  value  for  all  the  felicities  of  domestic  life,  which 
characters  of  fancied  enthusiasm  and  violent  agitation 
seldom  really  possess.  She  was  sure  that  he  had  not  been 
happy  m  marriage.  Colonel  VVallis  said  it,  and  Lady  Russell 
saw  it;  but  it  had  been  no  unhappiness  to  sour  his  mind, 
nor  (she  began  pretty  soon  to  suspect)  to  prevent  his  thinking 
of  a  second  choice.  Her  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Elliot  outweighed 
all  the  plague  of  Mrs.  Qay. 

It  was  now  some  years  since  Anne  had  begun  to  learn 
that  she  and  her  excellent  friend  could  sometimes  think 
differently;  and  it  did  not  surprise  her,  therefore,  that  Lady 
Russell  should  see  nothing  suspicious  or  inconsistent,  nothing 
to  require  more  motives  than  appeared,  in  Mr.  Elliot's  great 
desire  of  a  reconciliation.     In  Lady  Russell's  view,  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  Mr.  Elliot,  at  a  mature  time  of  life, 
should  feel  it  a  most  desirable  object,  and  what  would  very 
generally  recommend  him  among  all  sensible  people,  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  head  of  his  family;   the  simplest 
process  m  the  world  of  time  upon  a  head  naturally  clear 
and  only  erring  in  the  heyday  of  youth.    Anne  presumed! 
however,  still  to  smile  about  it,  and  at  last  to  mention 
Elizabeth."    Lady  Russell  listened,  and  looked,  and  made 
only  this  cautious  reply:—"  Elizabeth  1  very  well;  time  wiU 
explain." 

It  was  a  reference  to  the  future,  which  Anne,  after  a  little 
observation,  felt  she  must  submit  to.  She  could  determine 
nothing  at  present.  In  that  house  Elizabeth  must  be  first; 
and  she  was  in  the  habit  of  such  general  observance  as  "  Miss 
Elliot,"  that  any  particu'arity  of  attention  seemed  almost 
impossible.  Mr.  Elliot,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  had 
not  been  a  widower  seven  months.  A  little  delay  on  his 
side  might  be  ver>-  excusable.  In  fact,  Anne  could  never 
see  the  crape  round  his  hat,  without  fearing  that  she  was  the 
inexcusable  one,  in  attributing  to  him  such  imaginations; 
for  though  his  marriage  had  not  been  very  happy,  still  it 
had  existed  so  many  years  that  she  could  rot  comprehend 
a  very  rapid  recovery  from  the  awful  !-npie--sion  of  its  being 
dissolved.  ^ 

However  it  might  end,  he  was  with.iut  suiy  question  their 
pleasantest  acquaintance  in  Path:    she  saw  nobody  equal 
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to  him;  and  it  was  a  great  indulgence  now  and  then  to  talk 
to  him  .ibout  Lyme,  which  he  seemed  to  have  as  lively  a 
wish  to  see  again,  and  to  see  more  of,  as  herself.  They  went 
through  the  particulars  of  their  first  meeting  a  great  many 
times.  He  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  had  looked  at 
her  with  some  earnestness.  She  knew  it  well;  and  she 
remembered  another  person's  look  also. 

They  did  not  always  think  alike.  His  value  for  rank  and 
connexion  she  perceived  to  be  greater  than  hers.  It  was 
not  merely  complaisance,  it  must  be  a  liking  to  the  cause, 
which  made  him  enter  warmly  into  her  father  and  sister's 
solicitudes  on  a  subject  which  she  thought  unworthy  to 
excite  them.  The  Bath  paper  one  morning  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Dalrymple,  and  her 
daughter,  the  Honourable  Miss  Carteret;  and  all  the  comfort 
of  No.  —  Camden  Place,  was  swept  away  for  many  days ;  for 
the  Dalrymples  (in  Anne's  opinion,  most  unfortunately)  were 
cousins  of  the  Elliots;  and  the  agony  was  how  to  introduce 
themselves  properly. 

Anne  had  never  seen  her  father  and  sister  before  in  contact 
with  nobility,  and  she  must  acknowledge  herself  disappointed. 
She  had  hoped  better  things  from  their  high  ideas  of  their 
own  situation  in  life,  and  was  reduced  to  form  a  wish  which 
she  had  never  foreseen;  a  wish  that  they  had  more  pride; 
for  "  our  cousins,  Lady  Dalrymple  and  Miss  Carteret; " 
"  our  cousins  the  Dalrymples,"  sounded  in  her  ears  all  day 
long. 

Sir  Walter  had  once  been  in  company  with  the  late 
viscount,  but  had  never  seen  any  of  the  rest  of  the  family; 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  case  arose  from  there  having  been 
a  suspension  of  all  intercourse  by  letters  of  ceremony,  ever 
since  the  death  of  that  said  late  viscount,  when,  in  consequence 
of  a  dangerous  illness  of  Sir  Walter's  at  the  same  time,  there 
had  been  an  unlucky  omission  at  Kellynch.  No  letter  of 
condolence  had  been  sent  to  Ireland.  The  neglect  had  been 
visited  on  the  head  of  the  sinner;  for  when  poor  Lady  Elliot 
died  herself,  no  letter  of  condolence  was  received  at  Kellynch, 
and,  consequently,  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  Dalrymples  considered  the  relationship  as 
closed.    How  to  have  tlus  anxious  business  set  to  rights,  and 
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be  admitted  as  cousins  again,  was  the  question:  and  it  was 
a  question  which,  in  a  more  rational  manner,  neither  I<ady 
Russell  nor  Mr.  Elliot  thought  unimportant.  "  Family 
connexions  were  always  worth  preserving,  good  company 
always  worth  seeking;  Lady  Dalrymple  had  taken  a  house, 
for  ^ree  months,  in  Laura  Place,  and  would  be  living  in 
style.  She  had  been  at  Bath  the  year  before,  and  I^y 
Russell  had  heard  her  spoken  of  as  a  charming  woman.  It 
was  very  desirable  that  the  connexion  should  be  renewed, 
if  it  could  be  done,  without  any  compromise  of  propriety  on 
the  side  of  the  Elliots." 

Sir  Walter,  however,  would  choose  his  own  means,  and  at 
last  wrote  a  very  fine  letter  of  ample  explanation,  regret, 
and  entreaty,  to  his  right  honourable  cousin.  Neither  Lady 
Russell  nor  Mr.  Elliot  could  admire  the  letter;  but  it  did 
all  that  was  wanted,  in  bringing  three  lines  of  scrawl  from 
the  Dowager  Viscountess.  "  She  was  very  much  honoured, 
and  should  be  happy  in  their  acquaintance."  The  toils  of 
the  business  were  over,  the  sweets  began.  They  visited  in 
Laura  Place,  they  had  the  cards  of  Dowager  Viscountess 
Dabymple,  and  the  Honourable  Miss  Carteret,  to  be  arranged 
wherever  they  might  be  most  visible:  and  "  Our  cousins  in 
Laura  Place," — "  Our  cousins.  Lady  Dalrymple  and  Miss 
Carteret,"  were  talked  of  to  everybody. 

Anne  was  ashamed.  Had  Lady  Dalrymple  and  her 
daughter  even  been  very  agreeable,  she  would  still  have 
been  ashamed  of  the  agitation  they  created,  but  they  were 
nothing.  There  was  no  superiority  of  manner,  accomplish- 
ment, or  understanding.  Lady  Dalrjm.  ole  had  acquired  the 
name  of  "  a  charming  woman,"  because  she  had  a  smi'.e  and 
a  civil  answer  for  everybody.  Miss  Carteret,  with  still  less 
to  say,  was  so  plain  and  so  awkward,  that  she  would  never 
have  been  tolerated  in  Camden  Place  but  for  her  birth. 

Lady  Russell  confessed  that  she  had  expected  something 
better;  but  yet  "  it  was  an  acquaintance  worth  having;  " 
and  when  Anne  ventured  to  speak  her  opinion  of  them  to 
Mr.  Elliot,  he  agreed  to  their  being  nothing  in  themselves, 
but  still  maintained  that,  as  a  family  connexion,  as  good 
company,  as  those  who  would  collect  good  company  around 
them,  they  had  their  value.    Anne  snuled  and  said — 
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"  My  idea  of  good  company,  Mr.  Elliot,  is  the  company 
o(  clever,  well-informed  people,  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
conversation;  that  is  what  I  call  good  company." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  he,  gently,  "  that  is  not  good 
company;  that  is  the  best.  Good  company  requires  only 
birtli,  education,  and  manners,  and  with  regard  to  education 
is  not  very  nice.  Birth  and  good  manners  are  essential;  but 
a  little  learning  is  by  no  means  a  u-Jigerous  thing  in  good 
companv;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  do  very  well.  My  cousin 
Anne  shakes  her  head.  She  is  not  satisfied.  She  i.<  fastidious. 
My  dear  cousin  "  (sitting  down  by  her),  "  you  have  a  better 
risrht  to  be  fastidious  than  almost  any  other  woman  I  kn(»w ; 
but  will  it  answer?  Will  it  make  you  happy?  Will  it  not 
be  wiser  to  accept  the  society  of  these  good  ladies  in  Laura 
Place,  and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  5ie  connexion  as  far 
as  possible?  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  they  will  move 
•n  the  first  set  in  Bath  this  winter,  and  as  rank  is  rank,  your 
being  known  to  be  related  to  them  will  hu\  e  its  use  in  fixing 
your  family  (our  family  let  me  say)  in  that  degree  of  con- 
sideration which  we  must  all  wish  for." 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Anne,  "  we  shall,  indeed,  be  known  to  be 
related  to  them  I  "  then  recollecting  herself,  and  not  wishing 
to  be  answered,  she  added,  '*  I  certainly  do  think  there  has 
been  by  far  too  much  trouble  taken  to  procure  the  acquaint- 
ance. I  suppose  "  (smiling)  "  I  have  more  pride  lUan  any 
of  you;  but  I  confess  it  does  vex  me,  that  we  should  be  so 
solicitous  to  have  the  relationship  acknowledg.d,  which  we 
may  be  very  sure  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  them." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  cousin,  you  are  unjust  to  your  own 
claims.  In  London,  perhaps,  in  your  present  quiet  style  of 
living,  it  might  be  as  you  say ;  but  in  Bath,  Sir  VV  alter  Elliot 
and  his  family  will  always  be  worth  knowing:  always 
acceptable  as  acquaintance." 

"  Well,"  said  Anne,  "  I  certainly  air.  proud,  too  proud 
to  enjoy  a  welcome  which  depends  so  entirely  upon  place." 

"  I  love  your  indignation,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  very  natural. 
But  here  you  are  in  Bath,  and  the  object  is  to  be  established 
here  with  all  the  credit  and  dignity  which  c-dght  to  belong 
u)  Sir  Walter  Elliot.  You  talk  of  bein?  proud;  I  am  called 
proud,  I  know,  and  I  shall  not  wish  to  oelieve  myself  other- 
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wise;  for  our  pride,  if  investigated,  would  have  the  same 
object,  I  have  no  doubt,  though  the  kind  may  seem  a  little 
different.  In  one  point,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  cousin  "  (he 
continued,  speaking  lower,  though  there  was  no  one  else  m 
the  room),  "  in  one  point  I  am  sure  we  must  feel  alike.  We 
must  feei  that  every  addition  to  your  father's  society,  among 
his  equals  or  superiors,  may  be  of  use  in  diverting  his  thoughts 
from  those  who  are  beneath  him." 

He  lo(jked,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  seat  which  Mrs.  Qay  hnd 
been  lately  occupying:  a  sufficient  explanation  of  what  be 
particularly  meant;  and  tin  ugh  Anne  could  not  believe  in 
their  having  the  same  sort  of  pride,  she  was  pleased  with 
him  for  not  liking  Mrs.  Clay;  and  her  conscience  admitted 
that  his  wishing  to  promote  her  father's  getting  great 
acquaintance  was  more  than  excusable  in  the  view  of 
defeating  her. 


VVhilk  Sir  Walter  and  Elizabeth  were  assiduously  pushing 
their  good  fortune  in  Laura  Place,  Anne  was  renewing  an 
acquaintance  of  a  very  different  description. 

She  had  called  on  her  former  governess,  and  had  heard 
from  her  of  there  being  an  old  schoolfellow  ir  Bath,  who  had 
the  I  wo  strong  claims  on  her  attention  of  past  kindress  and 
present  suffering.  Miss  Hamilton,  now  Mrs.  Smith,  had 
shewn  her  kindness  in  one  of  those  periods  of  her  life  when 
it  had  been  most  valuable.  Aime  had  gone  unhappy  to 
school,  grieving  for  the  loss  of  a  mother  whom  she  had  dearly 
loved,  feeling  her  separation  from  home,  and  suffering  as  a 
girl  of  fourteen,  of  strong  sensibility  and  r'^t  high  spirits, 
must  suffer  at  such  a  time ;  and  Miss  Hamilton  thr'^e  years 
older  than  herself,  but  still,  from  the  want  o^  Wti^ns 

and  a  settled  home,  remaining  another  yea 
been  useful  and  good  to  her  in  a  way  whicV 
lessened  her  misery,  and  could  never  \y. 
indifference. 
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Miss  Hamflton  had  left  schcol,  had  married  not  long 
afterwards,  was  said  to  have  married  a  man  of  fortune,  and 
this  was  all  that  Anne  had  known  of  her,  till  now  that  their 
governess's  account  brought  her  situation  forward  in  a  more 
decided  but  very  different  form. 

She  was  a  widow,  and  poor.  Her  husband  had  been 
extravagant;  and  at  his  death,  about  two  years  before,  had 
left  his  affairs  dreadfully  involved.  She  had  had  difficulties 
of  every  sort  to  contend  with,  and  in  addition  to  these 
distresses  had  been  afflicted  with  a  severe  rheumatic  fever, 
which,  finally  settling  in  her  legs,  had  made  her  for  the 
present  a  cripple.  She  had  come  to  Bath  on  that  account, 
and  was  now  in  lodgmgs  near  the  hot  baths,  living  in  a  very 
humble  way,  unable  even  to  afford  herself  the  comfort  of  a 
servant,  and  of  course  almost  excluded  from  society. 

Their  mutual  friend  answered  for  the  satisfaction  which 
a  visit  from  Miss  Elliot  would  give  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Anne 
therefore  lost  no  time  in  going.    She  mentioned  nothing  of 
what  she  had  heard,  or  what  she  intended,  at  home.    It 
would  excite  no  proper  interest  there.    She  only  consulted 
Lady  Russell,  who  entered  thoroughly  into  her  sentiments, 
and  was  most  happy  to  convey  her  as  near  to  Mrs.  Smith's 
lodgings,  in  Wes^te  Buildings,  as  Anne  chose  to  be  taken. 
The   visit  was   paid,  their  acquaintance  re-established, 
their  interest  in  each  other  more  than  rekindled.    The  first 
ten  minutes  had  its  awkwardness  and  its  emotion.    Twelve 
years  were  gone  since  they  had  parted,  and  each  presented 
a  somewhat  different  person   from   what  the   other  had 
imagined.    Twelve  years  had  changed  Anne  from  the  bloom- 
ing, silent,  unformed  girl  of  fifteen,  to  the  elegant  little 
woman  of  seven-and-twenty,  with  every  beauty  excepting 
bloom,  and  with  manners  as  consciously  right  as  they  were 
invariably  gentle;    and  twelve  years  had  transformed  the 
fine-looking,  well-grown  Miss  Hamilton,  in  all  the  glow  of 
health  and  confidence  of  superiority,  into  a  poor.  Infirm, 
helpless  widow,  receiving  the  visit  of  her  former  protegee  as 
a  favour;   but  all  that  was  uncomfortable  in  the  meeting 
had  soon  passed  away,  and  left  only  the  interesting  charm 
of  remembering  former  partialities  and  talking  over  old 
timet. 
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Anne  found  in  Mrs.  Smith  the  good  sense  and  agreeable 
manners  which  she  had  almost  ventured  to  depend  on,  and 
a  disposition  to  converse  and  be  cheerful  beyond  her  expecta- 
tion. Neither  the  dissipations  of  the  past — and  she  had 
lived  very  much  in  the  world— nor  the  restrictions  of  the 
present,  neither  sickness  nor  sorrow  seemed  to  have  closed 
her  heart  or  ruined  her  spirits. 

In  the  course  of  a  second  visit  she  talked  with  great  open- 
ness, and  Anne's  astonishment  increased.     She  could  scarcely 
imagine  a  more  cheerless  situation  in  itself  than  Mrs.  Smith's. 
She  had  been  very  fond  of  her  husband:  she  had  buried  him. 
She  had  been  used  to  affluence:   it  was  gone.    She  had  no 
child  to  connect  her  with  life  and  happiness  again,  no  relations 
to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  perplexed  affairs,  no  health  to 
make  all  the  rest  supportable.    Her  accommodations  were 
limited  to  a  noisy  parlour,  and  a  dark  bedroom  behind,  with 
no  possibility  of  moving  from  one  to  the  other  without 
assistance,  which  there  was  only  one  servant  in  the  house  to 
afford,  and  she  never  quitted  the  house  but  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  warm  bath.    Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Anne  had 
ren-on  to  believe  that  she  had  moments  only  of  languor  and 
depression  to  hours  of  occupation  and  enjoyment.    How 
could  it  be?    She  watched,  observed,  reflected,  and  finally 
determined  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  fortitude  or  of  resigna- 
tion only.    A  submissive  spirit  might  be  patient,  a  strong 
understanding  would  supply  resolution,  but  here  was  some- 
thing more;  here  was  that  elasticity  of  mind,  that  disposition 
to  be  comforted,  that  power  of  turning  readily  from  evil  to 
good,  and  of  finding  employment  which  carried  her  out  of 
herself,  which  was  from  nature  alone.    It  was  the  choicest 
gift  of  Heaven;  and  Anne  viewed  her  friend  as  one  of  those 
instances  m  which,  by  a  merciful  appointment,  it  seems 
designed  to  counterbalance  almost  every  other  want. 

There  had  been  a  time,  Mrs.  Smith  told  her,  when  her 
spirits  had  nearly  failed.  She  could  not  call  herself  an  invalid 
now,  compared  with  her  state  on  first  reaching  Bath.  Then 
she  had,  indeed,  been  a  pitiable  object;  for  she  had  caught 
cold  on  the  journey,  and  had  hardly  taken  possession  of  her 
lodgings  before  she  was  again  confined  to  her  bed,  and  suffer- 
mg  under  severe  and  constant  pain;   and  all  this  among 
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strangers,  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  a  regular 
nurse,  and  finances  at  that  moment  particularly  unfit  to 
meet  any  extraordinary  expense.    She  had  weathered  it, 
however,  and  could  truly  say  that  it  had  done  her  good. 
It  had  increased  her  comforts  by  making  her  feel  herself 
to  be  in  good  hands.    She  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
world  to  expect  sudden  or  disinterested  attachment  any- 
where, but  her  illness  had  proved  to  her  that  her  landlady 
had  a  character  to  preserve,  and  would  not  use  her  ill;  and 
she  had  been  particularly  fortunate  in  her  nurse,  as  a  sister  of 
her  landlady,  a  nurse  by  profession,  and  who  had  always  a 
home  in  that  house  when  unemployed,  chanced  to  be  at 
liberty  just  in  time  to  attend  her.    *'  And  she,"  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  '•  besides  nursing  me  most  admirably,  has  really 
proved  an  invaluable  acquaintance.    As  soon  as  I  could  use 
my  hands  she  taught  me  to  knit,  which  has  been  a  great 
amusement;   and  she  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  these 
little  thread-cases,  pin-cushions,  and  card-racks,  which  you 
always  find  me  so  busy  about,  and  which  supply  me  with  the 
means  of  doing  a  little  good  to  one  or  two  very  poor  families 
in  this  neighbourhood.    She  has  a  large  acquaintance,  of 
course  professionally,  ar.,ong  those  who  can  afford  to  buy, 
and  she  disposes  of  my  merchandise.    She  always  takes  the 
right  time  for  applying.    Everybody's  heart  is  open,  you 
know,  when  they  have  recently  escaped  from  severe  pain, 
or  are  recovering  the  blessing  of  health,  and  F  arse  Rooke 
thoroughly  understands  when  to  speak.    She  is  a  shrewd, 
intelligent,  sensible  woman.    Piers  is  a  line  for  seeing  human 
nature;  and  she  has  a  fund  of  good  sense  and  observation, 
which,  as  a  companion,  make  her  infinitely  superior  to 
thousands  of  those  who,  having  only  received  'the  best 
education  in  the  world,'  know  nothing  worth  attending  to. 
Call  it  gossip,  if  you  will,  but  when  Nurse  Rooke  has  half  an 
hour's  leisure  to  bestow  on  me,  she  is  sure  to  have  something 
to  relate  that  is  entertaining  and  profitable:  something  that 
makes  one  know  one's  species  better.    One  likes  to  hear 
what  is  going  on,  to  be  au  fait  as  to  the  newest  modes  of  being 
trifling  and  silly.    To  me,  who  live  so  much  alone,  her 
conversation,  I  assure  you,  is  a  treat " 
Anne,  far  from  wishing  to  cavil  at  the  pleasure,  replied 
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"  I  can  easily  believe  it.  Women  of  that  class  have  great 
opportunities,  and  if  they  are  intelligent  may  be  well  worth 
hstenmg  to.  Such  varieties  of  human  nature  as  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  witnessing  1  And  it  is  not  nierelv  in  its  follies  that 
they  are  well  read;  for  they  see  it  occasionally  under  every 
circumstance  that  can  be  most  interesting  or  affecting 
What  instances  must  pass  before  them  of  ardent,  disinterested, 
self-denying  attachment,  of  heroism,  fortitude,  patience 
resignation;  of  all  the  conflicts  and  aU  the  sacrifices  that 
ennoble  us  most.  A  sick  chamber  may  often  furnish  the 
worth  of  volumes." 

"  Yes,''  said  Mrs.  Smith,  more  doubtingly,  "  sometimes 
it  may,  though  I  fear  its  lessons  are  not  often  in  the  elevated 
style  you  describe.  Here  and  there,  human  nature  may  be 
great  m  times  of  trial;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  its  weak- 
ness and  not  its  strength  that  appears  in  a  sick  chamber:  it  is 
selfishness  and  impatience,  rather  than  generosity  and  forti- 
tude, that  one  hears  of.  There  is  so  little  real  friendship  in 
the  world!  and  unfortunately"  (speaking  low  and  tremu- 
;?" W  ,  t^ere  are  so  many  who  forget  to  think  seriously 
till  it  is  almost  too  late." 

Anne  saw  the  misery  of  such  feelings.  The  husband  had 
not  been  what  he  ought,  and  the  wife  had  been  led  amon" 
that  part  of  mankind  which  made  her  think  worse  of  the 
world  than  she  hoped  it  deserved.  It  was  but  a  passing 
emotion,  however,  with  Mrs.  Smith;  she  shook  it  off  and 
soon  added  in  a  different  tone—  ' 

"  I  do  not  suppose  the  situation  my  friend  Mrs.  Rooke  is 
m  at  present  will  furnish  much  either  to  interest  or  edify  me 
bhe  IS  only  nursing  Mrs.  Wallis  of  Marlborough  Buildings-  a 
mere  pretty,  silly,  expensive,  fashionable  woman,  I  believe- 
and  of  course  will  have  nothing  to  report  but  of  lace  and' 
finery.  I  mean  to  make  my  profit  of  Mrs.  VVall.s,  however 
^he  has  plenty  of  money,  and  I  intend  she  shall  buy  all  the 
nigh-priced  things  I  have  in  hand  now." 

Anne  had  called  several  times  on  her  friend,  before  the 
existence  of  such  a  person  was  known  in  Camden  Place.  At 
gst.  It  became  necessary  to  speak  of  her.  Sir  Walter. 
Elizabeth,  and  Mrs.  Clay,  returned  one  morning  from  Laura 
I'lace,  with  a  sudden  invitation  from  Lady  Dalrymple  for 
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the  same  evening,  and  Anne  was  already  engaged  to  spend 
that  evening  in  Westgate  Buildings.  She  was  not  sorrj'  foi 
the  excuse.  They  were  only  asked,  she  was  sure,  because 
Lady  Dalrympie,  being  kept  at  home  by  a  bad  cold,  was  glad 
to  make  use  of  the  relationship  which  had  been  so  pressed  on 
her;  and  she  declined  on  her  own  account  with  great  alacrity 
— "  She  was  engaged  to  spend  the  evening  with  an  old  school- 
fellow." They  were  not  much  interested  in  anything  relative 
to  Anne;  but  still  there  were  questions  enough  asked,  to 
make  it  understood  what  this  old  schoolfellow  was;  and 
Elizabeth  was  disdainful,  and  Sir  Walter  severe. 

"  Westgate  Buildings  I  "  said  he;  "  and  who  is  Miss  Anne 
Elliot  to  be  visiting  in  Westgate  Buildings?  A  Mrs.  Smith. 
A  widow  Mrs.  Smith;  and  who  was  her  husband?  One  of 
the  five  thousand  Mr.  Smiths  whose  names  are  to  be  met  with 
everywhere.  And  what  is  her  attraction?  That  she  is  old 
and  sickly.  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Anne  Elliot,  you  have  the 
most  extraordinary  taste  I  Everything  that  revolts  other 
people,  low  cony  *ny,  paltry  rooms,  foul  air,  disgusting 
associations,  are  inviting  to  you.  But  surely  you  may  put 
off  this  old  lady  till  to-morrow:  she  is  not  so  near  her  end,  I 
presume,  but  that  she  may  hope  to  see  another  day.  What 
IS  her  age?    Forty?" 

"  No,  sir,  she  is  not  one-and-thirty ;  but  I  do  not  think  I 
can  put  off  my  engagement,  because  it  is  the  only  evening  for 
some  time  which  will  at  once  suit  her  and  myself.  She  goes 
into  the  warm  bath  to-morrow;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week, 
you  know,  we  are  engaged." 

"  But  what  does  Lady  Russell  think  of  this  acquaintance?  " 
asked  Elizabeth. 

"She  sees  nothing  to  blame  in  it,"  replied  Anne;  "on 
the  contrary,  she  approves  it,  and  has  generally  taken  me 
when  I  have  called  on  Mrs.  Smith." 

"  Westgate  Buildings  must  have  been  rather  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  a  carriage  drawn  up  near  its  pavement," 
observed  Sir  Walter.  "  Sir  Henry  Russell's  widow,  indeed, 
has  no  honours  to  distinguish  her  arms,  but  still  it  is  a  hand- 
some equipage,  and  no  doubt  is  well  known  to  convey  a  Mis? 
Elliot.  A  widow  Mrs.  Smith,  lodging  in  Westgate  Buildings  I 
A  poor  widow,  barely  able  to  live,  between  thirty  and  forty; 
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a  mere  Mrs.  Smith,  an  every-day  Mrs.  Smith,  of  all  people 
and  all  names  in  the  world,  to  be  the  chosen  friend  of  Miss 
Anne  Elliot,  and  to  be  preferred  by  her  to  her  own  family 
connexions  among  the  nobility  of  England  and  Ireland  I 
Mrs.  Smith  I    Such  a  name  1 " 

Mrs.  Clay,  who  had  been  present  while  all  this  passed,  now 
thought  it  advisable  to  leave  the  room,  and  Anne  could  have 
said  much,  and  did  long  to  say  a  little  in  defence  of  her  friend's 
not  very  dissimilar  claims  to  theirs,  but  her  sense  of  personal 
respect  to  her  father  prevented  her.  She  made  no  reply. 
She  left  it  to  himself  to  recollect,  that  Mrs.  Smith  was  not  the 
only  widow  in  Bath  between  thirty  and  forty,  with  little  to 
live  on,  and  no  simame  of  dignity. 

Anne  kept  her  appointment,  the  others  kept  theirs,  and 
of  course  she  heard  the  next  mommg  that  they  had  had  a 
delightful  evening.    She  had  been  the  only  one  of  the  set 
absent,  for  Sir  Walter  and  Elizabeth  had  not  only  been 
quite  at  her  ladyship's  service  themselves,  but  had  actually 
been  happy  to  be  employed  by  her  in  collecting  others,  and 
had  been  at  the  trouble  of  inviting  both  Lady  Russell  and 
Mr.  Elliot;  and  Mr.  Elliot  had  made  a  point  of  leaving  C'^lonel 
Wallis  early,  and  Lady  Russell  had  fresh  arrsnged  all  her 
evening  engagements,  in  order  to  wait  on  her.      Anne  had 
the  whole  history  of  all  that  such  an  evening  could  supply 
from  Lady  Russell.    To  her,  its  greatest  interest  must  be,  in 
having  been  very  much  talked  of  between  her  friend  and 
Mr.  Elliot;  m  having  been  wished  for,  regretted,  and  at  the 
same  time  honoured  for  staymg  away  in  such  a  cause.    Her 
kind,  compassionate     isits  to  ^is  old  schoolfellow,  sick  and 
reduced,  seemed  tt    have  quite  delighted  Mr.  Elliot.    He 
thought  her  a  most  extraordinary  young  woman:    in  her 
temper,  manners,  mind,  a  model  of  female  excellence.    He 
could  meet  even  Lady  Russell  in  a  discussion  of  her  merits  • 
and  Anne  could  not  be  given  to  understand  so  much  by  her 
friend,  could  not  know  herself  to  be  so  highly  rated  by  a 
sensible  man,  without  many  of  those  agreeable  sensations 
which  her  friend  meant  to  create. 

Lady  Russell  was  now  perfectly  decided  in  her  opinion 
of  Mr.  Elliot.  She  was  as  much  convinced  of  his  meaning  to 
gain  Anne  in  time  as  of  his  deserving  her,  and  was  beginning 
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to  calculate  the  number  of  weeks  which  would  free  him  from 
all  the  remaining  restraints  of  widowhood,  and  leave  him  at 
liberty  to  exert  his  most  open  powers  of  pleasing.  She  would 
not  speak  to  Anne  with  half  the  certainty  she  felt  on  the 
subject,  she  would  venture  on  little  more  than  hints  of  what 
might  be  hereafter,  of  a  possible  attachment  on  his  side,  of 
the  desirableness  of  the  alliance,  supposing  such  an  attach- 
ment to  be  real  and  returned.  Anne  heard  her,  and  made  no 
violent  exclamations;  she  only  smiled,  blushed,  and  gently 
shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  no  match-maker,  as  you  well  know,"  said  Lady 
Russell,  "  being  much  too  well  aware  of  the  uncertainty 
of  all  human  events  and  calculations.  I  only  mean  that 
if  Mr.  Elliot  should  some  time  hence  pay  his  addresses  to 
you,  and  if  you  should  be  disposed  to  accept  him,  I  think 
there  would  be  every  possibility  of  your  being  happy  together. 
A  most  suitable  connexion  everybody  must  consider  it,  but 
I  think  it  might  be  a  very  happy  one." 

"  Mr.  Elliot  is  an  exceedingly  agreeable  man,  and  m  many 
respects  I  think  highly  of  him,"  said  Anne;  "  but  wc  should 
not  suit." 

Lady  Russell  let  this  pass,  and  only  said  in  rejoinder, 
"  I  own  that  to  be  able  to  regard  you  as  the  future  mistress 
of  Kellynch,  the  future  Lady  Elliot,  to  look  forward  and 
see  you  occupying  your  dear  mother's  place,  succeeding  to 
all  her  rights,  and  all  her  popularity,  as  well  as  to  all  her 
virtues,  would  be  the  highest  possible  gratification  to  me. 
You  are  your  mother's  self  in  countenance  and  disposition; 
and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  fancy  you  such  as  she  was, 
in  situation,  and  name,  and  home,  presiding  and  blessing  in 
the  same  spot,  and  only  superior  to  her  in  being  more  highly 
valued!  My  dearest  Anne,  it  would  give  me  more  delight 
than  is  often  felt  at  my  time  of  life." 

Anne  was  obliged  to  turn  away,  to  rise,  to  walk  to  a 
distant  table,  and,  leaning  there  m  pretended  employment, 
try  to  subdue  the  feelmgs  this  picture  excited.  For  a  few 
moments  her  imagination  and  her  heart  were  bewitched. 
The  idea  of  becoming  what  her  mother  had  been;  of  having 
the  precious  name  of  "  Lady  Elliot  "  first  revived  in  herself; 
of  being  restored  to  Kellynch,  calling  it  her  home  again,  her 
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home  for  ever,  was  a  charm  which  she  could  not  immediateiv 
resist.  Lady  Russell  said  not  another  word,  willing  to  leave 
the  matter  to  its  own  operation;  and  believing  that,  could 
Mr.  Elliot  at  that  moment  with  propriety  have  spoken  for 
himself !— she  believed,  in  short,  what  Anne  did  not  believe. 
The  same  image  of  Mr.  Elliot  speaking  for  himself  brought 
Anne  to  composure  again.  The  charm  of  Kellvnch  and  of 
"  Lady  Elliot  "  all  faded  away.  She  never  could  accept  him. 
And  it  was  not  only  that  her  feelings  were  still  adverse  to  any 
man  save  one;  her  judgment,  on  a  serious  consideration  of 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  case,  was  against  Mr.  Elliot. 

Though  they  had  now  been  acquainted  a  month,  she 
could  not  be  satisfied  that  she  really  knew  his  character. 
That  he  was  a  sensible  man,  an  agreeable  man,  that  he 
talked  well,  professed  good  opinions,  seemed  to  judge 
properly  and  as  a  man  of  principle,  this  was  all  clear 
enough.  He  certainlv  knew  what  was  right,  nor  could 
she  fix  on  any  one  article  of  moral  duty  evidently  trans- 
gressed; but  yet  she  would  have  been  afraid  to  answer 
for  his  conduct.  She  distrusted  the  past,  if  not  the  present. 
The  names  which  occasionally  dropt  of  former  associates, 
the  allusions  to  former  practices  and  pursuits,  suggested 
suspicions  not  favourable  of  what  h^^  had  been.  She  saw 
that  there  had  been  bad  habits;  tiiat  Sunday  travelling 
had  been  a  common  thing;  that  there  had  been  a  period 
of  his  life  (and  probably  not  a  short  one)  when  he  had  been, 
at  least,  careless  on  all  serious  matters;  and,  though  he  might 
now  think  very  differently,  who  could  answer  for  the  true 
sentiments  of  a  clever,  cautious  man,  grown  old  enough  to 
appreciate  a  fair  character  ?  How  could  it  ever  b«  0  scertained 
that  his  mind  was  truly  cleansed  ? 

Mr.  Elliot  was  rational,  discreet,  polished,  but  he  was 
not  open.  There  was  never  any  burst  of  feeling,  any  warmth 
of  indignation  or  delight,  at  the  evil  or  good  of  others. 
This,  to  Anne,  was  a  decided  imperfection.  Her  early  im- 
pressions were  incurable.  She  prized  the  frank,  the  open- 
hearted,  the  eager  character  beyond  all  others.  Warmth 
and  enthusiasm  did  captivate  her  still.  She  felt  that  she 
could  so  niuch  more  depend  upon  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  sometimes  looked  or  said  a  careless  or  a  hasty  thing; 
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than  of  those  whose  presence  of  mind  never  varied,  whose 
tongue  never  slipped. 

Mr.  Elliot  was  too  generally  agreeable.  Various  as  were 
the  tempers  in  her  father's  house,  he  pleased  them  all. 
He  endured  too  well,  stood  too  well  with  every  body.  He 
had  spoken  to  her  with  some  degree  of  openness  of  Mrs. 
Qay;  had  appeared  completely  to  see  what  Mrs.  Clay  was 
about,  and  to  hold  her  in  contempt;  and  yet  Mrs.  Clay 
found  him  as  agreeable  as  any  body. 

Lady  Russell  saw  either  less  or  more  than  her  young 
friend,  for  she  saw  nothing  to  excite  distrust.  She  could 
not  imagine  a  man  more  exactly  what  he  ought  to  be  than 
Mr.  Elliot;  nor  did  she  ever  enjoy  a  sweeter  feeling  than  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  receive  the  hand  of  her  beloved  Anne  in 
Kellynch  church,  in  the  coavse  of  the  following  autumn. 


CH*4PTE'R^XniI 

It  was  the  beginning  of  February;  and  Anne,  having 
been  a  month  in  Bath,  was  growing  very  eager  for  news 
from  Uppercross  and  Lyme.  She  wanted  to  hear  much 
more  than  Mary  communicated.  It  was  three  weeks  since 
she  had  heard  at  all.  She  only  knew  that  Henrietta  was 
at  home  again;  and  that  Louisa,  though  considered  to  be 
recovering  fast,  was  still  at  Lyme;  and  she  was  thinking 
of  them  all  very  intently  one  evening,  when  a  thicker  letter 
than  usual  from  Mary  was  delivered  to  her;  and,  to  quicken 
the  pleasure  and  surprise,  with  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Croft's 
compliments. 

The  Crofts  must  be  in  Bath  I  A  circumstance  to  interest 
'  'T.  They  were  people  whom  her  heart  turned  to  very 
...  urally. 

'  What  is  this?  "  cried  Sir  Walter.  "  The  Crofts  arrived 
in  Bath?  The  Crofts  who  rent  Kellynch?  What  have 
they  brought  you?  " 

"  A  letter  from  Uppercross  Cottage,  sir." 

"Ohl    those    letters   are    convenient   passports.    They 
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secure  an  introduction.  I  should  have  visited  Admiral 
Croft,  however,  at  any  rate.  I  know  what  is  due  to  mv 
tenant."  ^ 

Arnie  could  listen  no  longer;  she  could  not  even  have 
told  how  the  poor  Admiral's  complexion  escaped ;  her  letter 
engrossed  her.    It  had  been  begun  several  days  back. 

February  1st 4 

**  My  Dear  Anne,— I  make  no  apology  for  my  silence, 
because  I  know  how  UtUe  people  think  of  letters  in  such 
a  place  as  Bath.    You  must  be  a  great  deal  too  happy  to 
care  for  Uppercross,  which,  as  you  well  know,  affords  little 
to  wnte  about.    We  have  had  a  very  duU  Christmas;   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Musgrove  have  not  had  one  dinner-party  all  the 
ho  idays.    I  do  not  reckon  the  Hayters  as  anybody.    The 
hohdays,  however,  are  over  at  last:   I  believe  no  children 
ever  had  such  long  ones.    I  am  sure  I  had  not.    The  house 
was  cleared  yesterday,  except  of  the  little  Harvilles;   but 
you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they  have  never  gone  home. 
Mrs.  Harville  must  be  an  odd  mother  to  part  with  them  so 
i^j    I  ^o  not  understand  it.    They  are  not  at  all  nice 
children,  in  my  opinion;   but  Mrs.  Musgrove  seems  to  like 
«iem  quite  as  well,  U  not  better,  than  her  grandchildren. 
What  dreadful  weather  we  have  had!    It  may  not  be  felt 
in  Bath,  with  your  nice  pavements;  but  in  the  country  it 
»  of  some  consequence.    I  have  not  had  a  creature  call  on 
me  since  the  second  week  in  January,  except  Charles  Hayter, 
who  has  been  calling  much  oftener  than  was  welcome. 
Between  ourselves,  I  think  it  a  great  pity  Henrietta  did  not 
remain  at  Lyme  as  long  as  Louisa;  it  would  have  kept  her 
a  little  out  of  his  way.    The  carriage  is  gone  to-day,  to 
bring  Louisa  and  the  Harvilles  to-morrow.    We  are  not 
asked  to  dine  with  them,  however,  till  the  day  after,  Mrs. 
Musgrove  is  so  afraid  of  her  being  fatigued  by  the  journey 
which  is  not  very  likely,  considering  the  care  that  wiU  be 
taken  of  her;  and  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  me 
to  dme  there  to-morrow.    I  am  glad  you  find  Mr.  Elliot 
so  agreeable,  and  wish  I  could  be  acquainted  with  him  too; 
but  I  have  my  usual  luck:   I  am  always  out  of  the  way 
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whe.i  anything  desirable  is  going  on;  always  the  last  oi 
my  family  to  be  noticed.  What  an  immense  time  Mrs. 
Clay  has  been  staying  with  Elizabeth  I  Does  she  never 
mean  to  go  away?  But,  perhaps,  if  she  were  to  leave  the 
room  vacant,  we  might  not  be  invited.  Let  me  know  what 
you  think  of  this.  I  do  not  expect  my  children  to  be  asked, 
you  know.  I  can  leave  them  at  the  Great  House  very  well, 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  I  have  this  moment  heard  that 
the  Crofts  are  going  to  Bath  almost  immediately:  they 
think  the  Admiral  gouty.  Charles  heard  it  quite  by  chance: 
they  have  not  had  the  civility  to  give  me  any  notice,  or 
offer  to  take  anything.  I  do  not  think  they  improve  at 
all  as  neighbours.  We  see  nothing  of  them,  and  this  is  really 
an  instance  of  gross  inattention.  Charles  joins  me  in  love, 
and  everything  proper.    Yours  aSectionatelv, 

"  Mary  M . 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  very  far  from  well;  and 
Jemima  has  just  told  me  that  the  butcher  says  there  is  a 
bad  sore- throat  very  much  about.  I  dare  say  I  shall  catch 
it;  and  my  sore-throats,  you  know,  are  always  worse  than 
anybody's." 

So  ended  the  first  part,  which  had  been  afterwards  put 
into  an  envelope,  containing  nearly  as  much  more. 

"  I  kept  my  letter  open,  that  I  might  send  you  word 
how  Louisa  bore  her  journey,  and  now  I  am  extremely  glad 
I  did,  having  a  great  deal  to  ada.  In  the  first  place,  I  had 
a  note  from  Mrs.  Croft  yesterday,  ofiering  to  convey  anything 
to  you;  a  very  kind,  friendly  note  indeed,  addressed  to  me, 
just  as  it  ought;  I  shall  therefore  be  able  to  make  my  letter 
as  long  as  I  like.  The  Admiral  does  not  seem  very  ill,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  Bath  will  do  him  all  the  good  he  wants.  I 
shall  be  truly  glad  to  have  them  back  again.  Our  neighbour- 
hood cannot  spare  such  a  pleasant  family.  But  now  for 
Louisa.  1  have  something  to  communicate  that  will  astonish 
you  not  a  little.  She  and  the  Harvilles  came  on  Tuesday 
very  safely,  and  in  the  evening  we  went  to  ask  her  how  she 
did,  when  we  were  rather  surprised  not  to  find  Captain 
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Benwick  of  the  party,  for  he  had  been  invited  as  ^vcll  as  the 
HarviUes ;  and  what  do  you  think  was  the  reason  ?    Neither 
niiore  nor  less  than  his  being  in  love  with  Louisa,  and  not 
choosing  to  venture  to  Uppercross  till  he  had  had  an  answer 
from  Mr.  Musgrove;  for  it  was  all  settled  between  him  and 
her  before  she  came  away,  and  he  had  written  to  her  father 
by  Captain  Harville.    True,  upon  my  honour !    Are  not  vou 
astonished  ?    I  shall  be  surprised  at  least  if  vou  ever  received 
a  hint  of  It,  for  I  never  did.    Mrs.  Musgrove  protests  solemnly 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.    We  are  all  very  well 
pleased,  however;  for  though  it  is  not  equal  to  her  marrying 
Captain   Wentworth,   it  is   infinitely   better   than   Charles 
Hayter;    and  Mr.  Musgrove  has  written  his  consent,  and 
Captain  Benwick  is  expected  to-dav.     Mrs.  Harville  savs  her 
husband  feels  a  good  deal  on  his  poor  sister  s  account,-  but 
however,  Louisa  is  a  great  favourite  with  both.     Indeed.  Mrs' 
Harville  and  1  quite  agree  that  we  love  her  the  better  for 
having  nursed  her.     Charles  wonders  what  Captain  Went- 
worth will  say;   but  if  you  remember,  I  never  thought  him 
attached  to  Louisa;  I  never  could  see  anything  of  it     And 
this  is  the  end,  you  see,  of  Captain  Benwick's  being  supposed 
to  be  an  adrrirer  of  yours.    How  Charles  could  take  such  a 
thing  mtohii  head  was  alwavs  incomprehensible  to  me     I 
hope  he  will  be  more  agreeable  now.    Certainly  not  a  great 
match  for  Louisa  Musgrove,  but  a  million  times  better  than 
marrying  among  the  Hayters." 

Mary  need  not  have  feared  her  sister's  being  in  any  degree 
prepared  for  the  news.  She  had  never  in  her  life  been  more 
astonished.  Captain  Benwick  and  Louisa  Musgrove  1  It 
was  almost  too  wonderful  for  belief,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  efTort  that  she  could  remain  in  the  room,  preserve 
an  air  of  calmness,  and  answer  the  common  questions  of 
the  moment.  Happily  for  her,  they  were  not  many.  Sir 
\V alter  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Crofts  travelled  with 
lour  horses,  and  whether  they  were  likely  to  be  situated  in 
such  a  part  of  Bath  as  it  might  suit  Miss  Elliot  and  himself 
fo  visit  in;  but  had  little  curiosity  beyond. 

"  How  is  Mary?  "  said  Elizabeth;  and  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  '  And  pray  what  brings  the  Crofts  to  Bath? '' 
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"  They  come  on  the  Admiral's  account  He  is  thought  to 
be  gouty." 

"Gout  and  decrepitude  1 "  said  Sir  Walter.  "Poor  old 
gentleman  1 " 

"  Have  they  any  acquaintance  here?  "  asked  Elizabeth. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  can  hardly  suppose  that,  at  Admiral 
Croft's  time  of  life,  and  in  his  profession,  he  should  not  have 
nuuiy  acquaintance  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

"I  suspect,"  said  Sir  Walter,  coolly,  "that  Admiral 
Croft  will  be  best  known  in  Bath  as  the  renter  of  Kellynch 
Hall.  Elizabeth,  may  we  venture  to  present  him  and  his 
wife  in  Laura  Place?  " 

"  Oh  no  1  I  think  not.  Situated  as  we  are  with  Lady 
Dalrymple,  cousins,  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
embarrass  her  with  acquaintance  she  might  not  approve. 
If  we  were  not  related  it  would  not  signify ;  but  as  cousins, 
she  would  feel  scrupulous  as  to  any  proposal  uf  ours.  We 
had  better  leave  the  Crofts  to  find  their  own  levp'  1  iiere 
are  several  odd-looking  men  walking  about  here,  who,  I 
am  told,  are  sailors.    I^e  Crofts  will  associate  with  them." 

This  was  Sir  Walter  and  Elizabeth's  share  of  interest  in 
the  letter;  when  Mrs.  Gay  had  paid  her  tribute  of  more 
decent  attention,  in  an  enquiry  after  Mrs.  Charles  Musgrove 
and  her  fine  little  boys,  Anne  was  at  liberty. 

In  her  own  room  she  tried  to  comprehend  it.  Well  might 
Charles  wonder  how  Captain  Wentworth  would  feel  I  Perhaps 
he  had  quitted  the  field,  had  given  Louisa  up,  had  ceased 
to  love,  had  found  he  did  not  love  her.  She  could  not  endure 
the  idea  of  treachery  mr  levity,  or  anything  akin  to  ill  usage 
between  him  and  his  friend.  She  could  not  endure  that  sudi 
a  friendship  as  theirs  should  be  severed  unfairly. 

Captain  Benwick  and  Louisa  Musgrove  1  The  high- 
spirited,  joyous-talking  Louisa  Musgrove,  and  the  dejected, 
thinking,  feeling,  reading  Captain  Benwick,  seemed  each  of 
them  everything  that  would  not  suit  the  other.  Their 
minds  most  dissimilar!  Where  could  have  been  the  attrac- 
tion? The  answer  soon  presented  itself.  It  had  been  in 
situation.  They  had  been  thrown  together  several  weeks; 
they  had  been  living  in  the  same  smaU  family  party:  since 
Henrietta's  coming  away,  they  must  have  been  depending 
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almost  entirely  on  each  other,  and  Louisa,  just  recovering 
from  illness,  had  been  in  an  interesting  state,  and  Captain 
Benwick  was  not  inconsolable.  That  was  a  point  which 
Anne  had  not  been  able  to  avoid  suspecting  before;  and 
instead  of  drawing  the  same  conclusion  as  Mary,  from  the 
present  course  of  events,  they  served  only  to  confirm  the 
idea  of  his  having  felt  some  davming  of  tenderness  toward 
herself.  She  did  not  mean,  however,  to  derive  much  more 
from  it  to  gratify  her  vanity  than  Mijy  might  have  allowed. 
She  was  persuaded  that  any  tolerably  pleasing  young  woman 
who  had  listened  and  seemed  to  feel  for  him  would  have  re- 
ceived the  same  compliment  He  had  an  affectionate  heart 
He  must  love  somebody. 

She  saw  no  reason  against  their  being  happy.  Louisa 
had  fine  naval  fervour  to  begin  with,  and  they  would  soon 
grow  more  alike.  He  would  gam  cheerfulness,  and  she  would 
learn  to  be  an  enthusiast  for  Scott  and  Lord  Byron;  wty, 
that  was  probably  learnt  already;  of  course  they  had  fallen 
m  love  over  poetry.  The  idea  of  Louisa  Musgrove  turned 
into  a  person  of  literary  taste  and  sentimental  reflection  was 
amusing,  but  she  htid  no  doubt  of  its  being  so.  The  day  at 
Lyme,  the  fall  froui  the  Tobb,  might  influence  her  health. 


her  nerves,  her  cour^r^r 
as  thoroughly  as  h 

The  conclusicf  <A  t 
had  been  senM^>.i  of 
allowed  to  pre  it.   .u-. 
engagement  to  txr.-c 
worth  lost  no  frieu. 
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character  to  the  end  of  her  life, 
I  to  have  influenced  her  fate. 
'>ie  was,  that  if  the  woman  who 
la 'J  Wentworth's  merits  could  be 
'  man,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
ui  wonder;  and  if  Captain  Went- 
.  .  cerUinly  nothing  to  be  regretted. 
No,  It  was  not  regret  which  made  Anne's  heart  beat  in  spite 
of  herself,  and  brought  the  colour  into  her  cheeks  when  she 
thought  of  Captain  Wentworth  unshackled  and  free.  She 
had  some  feelings  which  she  was  ashamed  to  investigate. 
They  were  too  much  like  joy,  senseless  joy  I 

She  longed  to  see  the  Crofts;  but  when  the  meeting  took 
place,  it  was  evident  that  no  rui  >our  of  the  news  had  yet 
reached  them.  The  visit  of  ceremony  was  paid  and  returned ; 
and  Louisa  Musgrove  was  mentioned,  and  Captain  Benwick, 
too,  without  even  half  a  smile. 
The  Crofts  had  placed  themselves  m  lodgings  in  Gay 
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Street,  perfectly  to  Sir  Walter's  satisfaction.  He  was  not 
at  all  ashamed  of  the  acquaintance,  and  did,  in  fact,  think 
and  talk  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Admiral  than  the 
Admiral  ever  thought  or  talked  about  him. 

The  Crofts  knew  quite  as  many  people  in  Bath  as  they 
wished  for,  and  considered  their  intercourse  with  the  Elliots 
as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  not  in  the  least  likely  to  afford 
them  any  pleasure.  They  brought  with  them  their  country 
habit  of  being  alwajrs  together.  He  was  ordered  to  walk  to 
keep  oS  the  gout,  and  Mrs.  Croft  seemed  to  go  shares  with 
him  in  everything,  and  to  walk  for  her  life  to  do  him  good. 
Anne  saw  them  wherever  she  went.  Lady  Russell  took  her 
out  in  her  carriage  almost  every  morning,  and  she  never 
failed  to  think  of  them,  and  never  failed  to  see  them.  Know- 
ing their  feelings  as  she  did,  it  was  a  most  attractive  picture 
of  happiness  to  her.  She  always  watched  them  as  long 
as  she  could,  delighted  to  fancy  she  understood  what  tliey 
might  be  talking  of,  as  they  walked  along  in  happy  inde- 
pendence, or  equally  delighted  to  see  the  Admiral's  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  when  he  encountered  an  old  friend,  and 
observe  their  eagerness  of  conversation  when  occasionally 
forming  into  a  little  knot  of  the  navy,  Mrs,  Croft  looking  as 
intelligent  and  keen  as  any  of  the  officers  around  her. 

Anne  was  too  much  engaged  with  Lady  Russell  to  be  often 
walkmg  herself;  but  it  so  liappened  that  one  morning,  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  Crofts'  arrival,  it  suited  her  best 
to  leave  her  friend,  or  her  friend's  carriage,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  and  return  alone  to  Camden  Pkce,  and  in  walk- 
ing up  MiLsom  Street  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
the  Admiral.  He  was  standing  by  himself,  at  a  printshop 
window,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  in  earnest  contem- 
plation of  some  print,  and  she  not  only  might  have  passed 
him  unseen,  but  was  obliged  to  touch  as  well  as  address  him 
before  she  could  catch  his  notice.  When  he  did  perceive  and 
acknowledge  her,  however,  it  was  done  with  all  his  usual 
frankness  and  pood-humour.  "  Ha  I  is  it  you  ?  Tliank  you, 
thank  you.  This  is  treating  me  like  a  friend.  Here  I  am, 
you  see,  staring  at  a  picture.  I  can  never  get  by  this  shop 
without  stopping.  But  what  a  thing  here  is,  by  way  of  a 
boat  I    Do  look  at  it.    Did  you  ever  see  the  like?    What 
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queer  fellows  your  fine  painters  must  be,  to  think  that  any- 
body would  venture  their  lives  in  such  a  shapeless  old  cockle- 
shell as  that?  And  yet  here  are  two  gentlemen  stuck  up  in 
it  mightily  at  their  ease,  and  looking  about  them  at  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  upset  the  next 
moment,  which  they  certainly  must  be.  I  wonder  where 
that  boat  was  buih!"  (laughmg  heartily);  "I  would  not 
venture  over  a  horsepond  in  it.  Well"  (turning  away), 
"now,  where  are  you  bound?  Can  I  go  anywhere  for  you, 
or  with  you?    Can  I  be  of  any  use ?  " 

"  None,  I  thank  you,  unless  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  the  little  way  our  road  Ues  together.  I  am 
going  home." 

"  That  I  will,  with  all  my  heart,  and  farther  too.    Yes, 
yes,  we  will  have  a  snug  walk  together,  and  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  as  we  go  along.    There,  take  my  arm;    that's 
right ;  I  do  not  feel  comfortable  if  I  have  not  a  woman  there. 
Lord  1  wliat  a  boat  it  is !  "  taking  a  last  look  at  the  picture, 
as  they  began  to  be  in  motion, 
'j  Did  you  say  that  you  had  something  to  tell  me,  sir?  " 
"  Ves,   I   have,   presently.    But  here    comes   a    friend. 
Captain  Brigden;   I  shall  only  say,  '  How  d'ye  do?  '  as  we 
pass,  however.    I  shall  not  stop.     'How  d'ye  do?'    Brigden 
stares  to  see  anybody  with  me  but  my  wife.    She,  poor  soul, 
IS  tied  by  the  leg.    She  has  a  blister  on  one  of  her  heels,  as 
large  as  a  three-shilling  piece.    If  you  look  across  the  street, 
you  will  see  Admiral  Brand  coming  down  and  his  brother. 
Shabby  fellows,  both  of  theml    I  am  glad  they  are  not  on 
this  side  of   the  way.    Sophy  cannot  bear  them.    They 
played  me  a  pitiful  trick  once:  got  away  some  of  my  best 
men.    I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  another  time.    There 
comes  old  Sir  Archibald  Drew  and  his  grandson.    Look,  he 
sees  us;  he  kisses  his  hand  to  you;  he  takes  you  for  my  wife. 
Ah!  the  peace  has  come  too  soon  for  that  younker.    Poor  old 
Sir  Archibald!     How  do  you  like  Bath,  Miss  Elliot?    It 
suits  us  very  well.    We  are  always  meeting  with  some  old 
friend  or  other;  the  streets  full  of  them  every  morning ;  sure 
to  have  plenty  of  chat;  and  then  we  get  away  from  them  all, 
and  shut  ourselves  into  our  lodgings,  and  draw  in  our  chairs, 
and  are  as  snug  as  if  we  were  at  Kellynch,  ay,  or  as  we  used 
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to  be  even  at  North  Yarmouth  and  Deal  We  do  not  like  our 
lodgings  here  the  worse,  I  can  tell  you,  for  putting  us  in  mind 
of  those  we  first  had  at  North  Yarmouth.  The  wind  blowi 
through  one  of  the  cupboards  just  in  the  same  way." 

Wlien  they  were  got  a  little  farther,  Anne  ventured  to 
press  again  for  what  he  bad  to  communicate.  She  had  hoped 
when  clear  of  Milsom  Street  to  have  her  ctiriosity  gratified; 
but  she  was  still  obliged  to  wait,  for  the  Admiral  had  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  begin  till  they  had  gained  the  greater  space 
and  quiet  of  Belmont;  and  as  she  was  not  really  Mrs.  Croft, 
she  must  let  him  have  his  own  way.  As  soon  as  they  were 
fairly  ascendmg  Belmont,  he  began — 

"  Well,  now  you  shall  hear  something  that  will  surprise 
you.  But  first  of  all,  you  must  tell  me  the  name  of  the  young 
lady  I  am  going  to  talk  about.  That  young  lady,  you  know, 
that  we  have  all  been  so  concerned  for.  The  Miss  Musgrove 
that  all  this  has  been  happening  to.  Her  Christian  name: 
I  always  forget  her  Christian  name." 

Anne  had  been  ashamed  to  appear  to  comprehend  so  soon 
as  she  really  did;  but  now  she  could  safely  suggest  the  name 
of "  Louisa." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Miss  Louisa  Musgrove,  that  is  the  name.  I  wish 
young  ladies  had  not  such  a  number  of  fine  Christian  names^ 
I  should  never  be  out  if  they  were  all  Sophys,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  Well,  this  Miss  Louisa,  we  all  thought,  you 
know,  was  to  marry  Frederick.  He  was  courting  her  week 
after  week.  The  only  wcmder  was,  what  they  could  be  wait- 
ing for,  till  the  business  at  Lyme  came;  then,  indeed,  it  was 
clear  enough  that  they  must  wait  till  her  bram  was  set  to 
right.  But  even  then  there  was  something  odd  in  their  way 
of  going  on.  Instead  of  staying  at  Lyme,  he  went  oS  to 
Plymouth,  and  then  he  went  off  to  see  Edward.  When  we 
came  back  from  Minehead  he  was  gone  down  to  Edward's, 
and  there  he  has  been  ever  since.  We  have  seen  nothmg  of 
him  -ince  November.  Even  Sophy  could  not  understand  it. 
But  now,  the  matter  has  taken  the  strangest  turn  of  all;  for 
this  young  lady,  this  same  Miss  Musgrove,  instead  of  being 
to  marry  Frederick,  is  to  marry  James  Benwick.  You  know 
James  Benwick  ?  " 

"  A  little.    I  am  a  little  acquamted  with  Captain  Benwick." 
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"  Well,  she  is  to  marry  him.    Nay,  most  likely  tney  are 
married  already,  for  I  do  not  know  what  they  shouldVai? 

;•  T  thought  Captain  Benwick  a  very  pleasine  voune  man  " 
charatr/'     *"'  '  "'^'"^^"^  ^^^^'   bear^'anTxSt 

B^'n2tl  ^^u^^^'  ^T  ^  ''°*  *  ''^'^  ^  ^  ^*'d  against  James 
suZlr  »  ^\^  °"'^  u  ^°"}'"ander,  it  is  true,  madi  last 
summer,  and  these  are  bad  times  for  getting  on,  but  he  has 

Sn^5°Mr  '"?''  """^  ^  ^^^'^  °'-  An  'excellent  goS 
too^h.VK  •'''  ^  ^T"  y°"'  *  ^^^  *^tive,  zealous  officer, 
too  which  IS  more  than  you  would  think  for,  perhaps  for 
that  soft  sort  of  manner  does  not  do  him  justice  " 

Indeed,  you  are  mistaken  there,  sir;    I  should  never 
augur  want  of  spirit  from  Captain  Benwick's  manners     I 
thought  them  particularly  pleasing,  and  I  wiU  answer  fo   it 
they  would  generally  please."  ' 

wick  IS  rather  too  piano  for  me;  and  though  very  likelv 
?red.?^l.?"'  P'^'^^^'^u'  ^P^y  ^'^^  I  cannot^elp  thinkbg 

fSut  Fr  Jer?.r'"  ?"""  "^"^  ^^'  '^'''  is  somethi4 
aoout  i<rederick  more  to  our  taste  " 

rn^^  Tf  "^f^^---  ^^"^  ^  °"^y  '"^ant  to  oppose  the  too 
eTh  o^r  no?  a?^n'.'"^  ^'"^'^"^^^  ^'"^  inco^ratible  with 
2  the^erv  S,tM  ^  "^^''''''  ^P^^  Benwick's  manners 

L  totion^sh^  L  K  '•"'•  ^'''^^^  ^'  ^'^'^^  after  a  httle 
nesitation,  she  was  begmning  to  say,  "  I  was  not  entering 

StX'ted  hfr^rr^  ^^  ^^°  ^"^"'^^  "  '^'  ^«  ^^--' 

eos'siJ;"'*  W.'kJ'^^-w  ""'^^^L^  *?^"-  ^*  ^  ^°t  a  '"e^e  bit  of 
kSrnrhji  'I  ^'^  ^''^'jy^^  ^''"^^"-  His  sister  had  a 
u^hln  T.^  yesterday,  m  which  he  tells  us  of  it,  and  he  had 
just  had  It  m  a  letter  from  HarviUe,  written  upon  the  soot 
from  Uppercross.  I  fancy  they  are  kll  at  Uppe?cross  "  ^  ' 
.»,o     -^T  *r   oPPO'^tunity  which  Anne  could  not  resist- 

m  tSlivleTf'rl''  •  ""T'  ''^'"i?^'  '  ^°P«  ^-«  -  -"ig 
Mr,  rrnfi  °^^P^V^  Wentworth's  letter  to  make  you  and 
Mre.  Croft  pwticularly  uneasy.  It  did  certainly  seem  kst 
autumn  as  if  there  were  an  attachment  between  him  and 
Ix)uisa  Musgrove;  but  I  hope  it  may  be  understood  to  have 
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worn  out  on  each  side  equally,  and  without  violence.    I  hope 
his  letter  does  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  ill-used  man." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all:  there  is  not  an  oath  or  a  murmur 
from  beginning  to  end." 

Anne  looked  down  to  hide  her  smile. 

"  No,  no;  Frederick  is  not  a  man  to  whine  and  complain; 
he  has  too  much  spirit  for  that.  If  the  girl  likes  another  man 
better,  it  is  very  fit  she  should  have  him." 

"  Certainly.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  in  Captain  Wentworth's  manner  of  writing,  to  make 
you  suppose  he  thinks  himself  ill-used  by  his  friend,  which 
might  appear,  you  know,  without  its  being  absolutely  said.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  that  such  a  friendship  as  has  subsisted 
between  him  and  Captain  Benwick  should  be  destroyed,  or 
even  wounded  by  a  circumstance  of  this  sort." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  you.  But  there  is  nothing  at  all 
of  that  nature  in  the  letter.  He  does  not  give  the  least  fling  at 
Benwick ;  does  not  so  much  as  say, '  I  wonder  at  it.  I  have  a 
reason  of  my  own  for  wondering  at  it.'  No,  you  would  not 
guess,  from  his  way  of  writing,  that  he  had  ever  thought  of 
this  Miss  (what's  her  name?)  for  himself.  He  very  hand- 
somely hopes  they  will  be  happy  together;  and  there  is 
nothing  very  unforgiving  in  that,  I  think." 

Anne  did  not  receive  the  perfect  conviction  which  the 
Admiral  meant  to  convey,  but  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
press  the  enquiry  farther.  She  therefore  satisfied  herself 
with  common-place  remarks  or  quiet  attention,  and  the 
Admiral  had  it  all  his  own  way. 

"  Poor  Frederick  I  "  said  he,  at  last.  "  Now  he  must  begin 
all  over  again  with  somebody  else.  I  think  we  must  get  him 
to  Bath.  Sophy  must  write,  and  beg  him  to  come  to  Bath. 
Here  are  pretty  girls  enough,  I  am  sure.  It  would  be  of  no 
use  to  go  to  Uppercross  again,  for  that  other  Miss  Musgrove, 
I  find,  is  bespoke  by  her  cousin,  the  young  parson.  Do  not 
you  think,  Miss  EUiot,  we  had  better  tiy  to  get  him  to  Bath  ?  " 
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CH^PTE7{^XIX 

WniL«  Admiral  Croft  was  taking  this  walk  with  Anne,  and 
wcpressmg  his  wish  of  getting  Captain  Wentworth  to  Bath. 
Uptain  Wentworth  was  already  on  his  way  thither.  Before 
Mrs.  Croft  had  written,  he  was  arrived,  and  the  very  next  time 
Anne  walked  out,  she  saw  him. 

Mr.  Elliot  was  attending  his  two  cousins  and  Mrs.  Qay. 
They  were  in  Milsom  Street.  It  began  to  rain,  not  much, 
but  enough  to  make  shelter  desirable  for  women,  and  quit^ 
enough  to  make  it  very  desirable  for  Miss  Elliot  to  have  the 
advantage  of  being  conveyed  home  in  Lady  Dalrymple's 
arriage,  which  was  seen  waiting  at  a  little  distance:  she, 
Anne,  and  Mrs.  Qay,  therefore,  turned  into  Molland's,  while 
Mr.  Jilliot  stepped  to  Lady  Dahymple,  to  request  her  assist- 
ance. He  soon  joined  them  again,  successful,  of  course: 
Lady  Dalrymple  would  be  most  happy  to  take  them  home, 
and  would  caU  for  them  in  a  few  minutes. 

Her  ladyship's  carriage  was  a  barouche,  and  did  not  hold 
more  than  four  with  any  comfort.    Miss  Carteret  was  with 
fter  mother;   consequently  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect 
accommodation  for  all   the   three   Camden   Place   ladies. 
Ihere  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  Miss  EUiot.    Whoever  suffered 
inconvenience,  she  must  suffer  none,  but  it  occupied  a  little 
ume  to  settle  the  point  of  civility  between  the  other  two 
The  ram  was  a  mere  trifle,  and  Anne  was  most  sincere  in 
preferriM  a  walk  with  Mr.  Elliot.    But  the  rain  was  also  a 
mere  trifle  to  Mrs.  Clay;  she  would  hardly  allow  it  even  to 
drop  at  aU,  and  her  boots  were  so  thick  1  much  thicker  than 
Miss  Anne  s;  and,  m  short,  her  civility  rendered  her  quite  as 
anxious  to  be  left  to  walk  with  Mr.  Elliot  as  Anne  could  be. 
and  It  was  discussed  between  them  with  a  generosity  so  polite 
and  so  determined,  that  the  others  were  obliged  to  settle  it 
tor  them;  Miss  Elliot  maintaining  that  Mrs.  Clay  had  a  little 
cold  already,  and  Mr.  EUiot,  deciding,  on  appeal,  that  his 
cousin  Anne's  boots  were  rather  the  thickest. 
It  was  fixed,  accordingly,  that  Mrs.  Qay  should  be  of  the 
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party  in  the  carriage;  and  they  had  just  reached  this  point, 
when  Anne,  as  she  sat  near  the  window,  descried,  most 
decidedly  and  distinctly.  Captain  Wentworth  walking  down 
the  street. 

Her  start  was  perceptible  only  to  herself;  but  she  instantly 
felt  that  she  was  the  greatest  simpleton  in  the  world,  the 
most  unaccountable  and  absurd  I  For  a  few  minutes  she 
saw  nothing  before  her:  it  was  all  confusion.  She  was  lost, 
and  when  she  had  scolded  back  her  senses,  she  found  the 
others  still  waiting  for  the  carriage,  and  Mr.  Elliot  (always 
obliging)  just  setting  off  for  Union  Street  on  a  commission  of 
Mrs.  Clay's. 

She  now  felt  a  great  inclination  to  go  to  the  outer  door; 
she  wanted  to  see  if  it  rained.  Why  was  she  to  suspect  her- 
self of  another  motive?  Captain  Wentworth  must  be  out 
of  sight.  She  left  her  seat,  she  would  go;  one  half  of  her 
should  not  be  always  so  much  wiser  than  the  other  half,  or 
always  suspecting  the  other  of  being  worse  than  it  was.  She 
would  see  if  it  rained.  She  was  sent  back,  however,  in  a 
moment,  by  the  entrance  of  Captain  Wentworth  himself, 
among  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  evidently  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  whom  he  must  have  joined  a  little  below 
Milsom  Street.  He  was  more  obviously  struck  and  confused 
by  the  sight  of  her  than  she  had  ever  observed  before;  he 
looked  quite  red.  For  the  first  time  since  their  renewed 
acquaintance,  she  felt  that  she  was  betraying  the  least  sensi- 
bility of  the  two.  She  had  the  advantage  of  him  in  the 
preparation  of  the  last  few  moments.  All  the  overpowering, 
blinding,  bewildering,  first  effects  of  strong  surprise  were  over 
with  her.  Still,  however,  she  had  enough  to  feel!  It  was 
agitation,  pain,  pleasure;  a  something  between  delight  and 
misery. 

He  spoke  to  her,  and  then  turned  away.  The  character 
of  his  manner  was  embarrassment.  She  could  not  have 
called  it  either  cold  or  friendly,  or  anything  so  certainly  as 
embarrassed. 

After  a  short  interval,  however,  he  came  towards  her,  and 
spoke  again.  Mutual  inquiries  on  common  subjects  passed, 
ne'ther  of  them,  probably,  much  the  wiser  for  what  they  heard, 
and  Anne  continuing  fiilly  sensible  of  his  being  less  at  ease 
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than  formerly.    They  had  by  dint  of  being  so  very  much 

portion  of  apparent  md.flference  and  calmness;  but  he  could 

changed  him"°"k^'"^'  "^  "^^'"^  *^"'  °'  ^-^^^^ 
hXi?  5  ^T  "^^  cop'oousness  of  some  sort  or  other. 
He  looked  very  well,  not  as  if  he  had  been  suffering  in  health 
or  spirits,  and  he  talked  of  Uppercross,  of  the  Mu^groves 
nay,  even  of  Uu.sa,  and  had  even  a  momentary  look^of  hll 
own  arch  significance  as  he  named  her;  but  yet  it  was  Captain 
Wentworth  not  comfortable,  not  easy,  not  able  to  feig^^hS 

It  did  not  surprise,  but  it  grieved  Anne  to  observe  that 
E  izabeth  would  not  know  him.  She  saw  that  he  ^w 
Elizabeth,  that  Elizabeth  saw  him,  that  there  w  "compete 
mtemal  recognition  on  each  side;  she  was  convinced  that  he 
,>  -nH^t  ^K  •?  ^/^l^^'^^I^dged  as  an  acquaintance,  expecting 

Lady  Dalrymple's  carriage,  for  which  Miss  Elliot  was 
growing  very  impatient,  now  drew  up;  the  servant  canie 
to  announce  it.  It  was  beginning  to  min  again,  aSd  2t^ 
gether  there  was  a  delay,  and  a  bustle,  and  a  talking  which 
must  make  all  the  little  crowd  in  the  shop  undSnd  ttt 

u  ?^-     Si^P'*^  7^^  ^^'"8  *°  <^o°vey  M'ss  Elliot.     At 
a^t  Miss  Elliot  and  her  friend,  unattended  but  by  the  sm^ant 

r«  .^^  w'^f  "°  u°""''  returned),  were  walking  off;   and 
Captain  Wentworth   watching  them,  turned  again  to  AnTe 
wid  by  manner,  rather  than  words,  was  offering  his  services 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  was  her  answer,  "  but  I  am 

so  ml°n^  '"t"*'  *.^'"';    ^"  '^"i^"'  ^""^^  "^^^  accommodS 
so  many.     I  walk:  I  prefer  walking." 

"  But  it  rains."  ^ 

"Oh I  very  little.    Nothing  that  I  regard  " 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  said:   "  Thon£:h  I  came  onlv 
yesterday  I  have  equipped  myself  properly  for  Bath  Sreadv 
you  see     (pointing  to  a  new  umbrella)-  "  I  wish  you  would 
make  use  o    it    ,f  you  are  determined  to  walk; ^though  I 
thiiUc  It  would  be  more  prudent  to  let  me  get  you  a  chair  " 

She  was  very  much  obliged  to  him,  but  declined  it' all 
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repeating  her  conviction,  that  the  rain  would  come  to  nothing 
at  present,  and  adding,  "  I  am  only  waiting  for  Mr.  Elliot. 
He  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  I  am  lure." 

She  had  hardly  ipoken  the  words  when  Mr.  Elliot  walked  in. 
Captain  Wentworth  recollected  him  perfectly.  There  was 
no  difference  between  him  and  the  man  who  had  stood  on  the 
steps  at  Lyme,  admiring  Aime  as  she  passed,  except  in  the  air 
and  look,  and  manner  of  the  privileged  relation  and  friend. 
He  came  in  with  eagerness,  appeared  to  see  and  think  only  of 
her,  apologised  for  his  stay,  was  grieved  to  have  kept  her 
waiting,  and  anxious  to  get  her  away  without  further  loss  of 
time,  and  before  the  rain  increased;  and  in  another  moment 
they  walked  off  together,  her  arm  under  his,  a  gentle  and 
embarrassed  glance,  and  a  "  Good  morning  to  you  1 "  being 
all  that  she  had  time  for,  as  she  passed  away. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  the  ladies  of  Captain 
Wentworth's  party  began  talking  of  them. 

"  Mr.  Elliot  does  not  dislike  his  cousin,  I  fancy  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  no,  that  is  clear  enough.  One  can  guess  what  will 
happen  there.  He  is  always  with  them;  half  lives  in  the 
family,  I  believe.    What  a  very  good-looking  man !  " 

"  Yes,  and  Miss  Atkinson,  who  dined  with  him  once  at  the 
Wallises,  says  he  is  the  most  agreeable  man  she  ever  was  in 
company  with." 

"  She  is  pretty,  I  think;  Anne  Elliot;  very  pretty  when 
one  comes  to  look  at  her.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  say  so,  but 
I  confess  I  admire  her  riore  than  her  sister." 

"Oh I  so  do  I." 

"  And  so  do  I.  No  comparison.  But  the  men  are  all 
wild  after  Miss  Elliot.    Anne  is  too  delicate  for  them." 

Anne  would  have  been  particularly  obliged  to  her  cousin 
if  he  would  have  walked  by  her  side  all  the  way  to  Camden 
Place  without  saying  a  word.  She  had  never  found  it  so 
difficult  to  listen  to  him,  though  nothing  could  exceed  his 
solicitude  and  care,  and  though  his  subjects  were  principally 
such  as  were  wont  to  be  always  interesting:  praise,  warm, 
just,  and  discriminating,  of  Lady  Russell,  and  insinuations 
highly  rational  against  Mrs.  Clay,  But  just  now  she  could 
think  only  of  Captain  Wentworth.  She  could  not  under- 
stand his  present  feelings,  whether  he  were  really  suffering 
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much  from  disappointment  or  not;  m 
settled,  she  could  not  be  quite  herself. 

.i«i    K  P*"^  ^  '^,'^"*  ^^  reasonable  in  time;  but  alas  I 
alas  I  she  must  confess  to  he«elf  that  she  was  no  wise  m 

Another  circumstance  very  essential  for  hertoW^was 
how  long  he  meant  to  be  in  Bath;  he  had  not  menSonedT 

S^Sll     T    .V'/"  "^'^  P'^^^J*  ^*'  ^«  should  te^mf 
to  stay.    In  that  case,  so  liable  as  every  body  was  to  mwt 

Vw7  ^^y  ^  B»^'  Lady  RusseU  would  in^^Mirdih^^s"* 
h™  s^newhere.    Would  she  recollect  him?    How  woufd 

She  had  already  been  obliged  to  tell  Lady  Russell  that 
C^stter  ,TT  ^"^  "^  "^y  ^P^-'^  Benwkk  It  had 
and  now,  ^  she  were  by  any  chance  to  be  thrown  int*^ 
company  w.th  Captain  Wentworth,  her  imperfect  Wled« 
of^the  matter  might  add  another  shade  of^rejudicr^W 

for^hVfii?^^  morning  Amie  was  out  with  her  friend,  and 
for  the  first  hour,  m  an  mcessant  and  fearful  sort  of  watch 

Street,  she  distinguished  him  on  the  right  hand  pavement  at 

the^st^eei'""',?  "  '°  ^^"'^  ^^  ^  ^' '"  ^^^  ^^^^^T't  0 
the  street      fhere  were  many  other  men  about  him   manv 

groups  walkmg  the  same  way,  but  there  was  no  StTS 
a^*  JS  id?,  n'^f  T'^^'^'-'^y.  ?'  Lady  Russell,  but  not  fror? 
h?Lr  No  I  ^"  ?^°«?"'>»«  ^i™  so  soon  as  she  did 
herself.    No   it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lady  RusseU 

Tokd^Z^'h'^  till  the,  eTnearly  op^L  "ISe 
wh.n  .h  '  ^owtvtr,  from  tune  to  time,  anxiously;  and 
when  the  moment  approached  which  must  point  hlk  out 

h;iSw  was'2trhi'°'  r?  ^''''  ^^^  °^"  --""-- 

of  lldv  kT^^ii'c  ^k'"'"^'  '^'^  ''^  >'«*  P^^'^ct^y  conscious 
for  h£if  h^r  2:"  ^^•'"^  turned  exactly  in  the  direction 
She  r,^  K  ^I^'  ""  '^°'*'  ^"*^"^'y  obser^'ina  him. 
bhe  could  thoroughly  comprehend  the  sort  of  fascraat^n 

S  ^  ::i^';^.r'^"  ^^^  ^y"-  ^^  -astonishmeafshe 
must  be  feehng  that  eight  or  nme  years  should  have  passed 
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over  him,  and  In  foreign  climei  and  in  active  service  too, 
without  robbing  him  of  one  personal  grace  I 

At  last,  Lady  Russell  drew  back  her  head.  "  Now,  how 
would  she  speak  of  him?  " 

"  \'ou  will  wonder,"  said  he,  "  what  has  been  fixing  my 
eye  so  long;  but  I  was  looking  after  some  window-curtains, 
which  Lady  Alicia  and  Mrs.  Frankland  were  telling  me  of 
last  night.  They  described  the  drawing-room  window- 
curtains  of  one  of  the  houses  on  this  side  of  the  way,  and 
this  part  of  the  street,  as  being  the  handsomest  and  best 
hung  of  any  in  Bath,  but  could  not  recollect  the  exact 
number,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  which  it  could  be ; 
but  I  confess  I  can  see  no  curtains  hereabouts  that  answer 

their  description."  ,  ,.  .  ■ 

Anne  sighed,  a~d  blushed,  and  smiled,  m  pity  and  disdam, 
either  at  her  friend  or  herself.  The  part  which  provoked 
her  most,  was  that  in  all  this  waste  of  foresight  and  caution, 
she  should  have  lost  the  right  moment  for  seeing  whether 
he  saw  them. 

A  day  or  two  passed  without  producing  anything,  llie 
theatre  or  the  rooms,  where  he  was  most  likely  to  be,  were 
not  fashionable  enough  for  the  Elliots,  whose  evening  amuse- 
ments were  solely  in  the  elegant  stupidity  of  private  parties, 
in  which  thcv  were  getting  more  and  more  engaged;  and 
Anne,  wearied  of  such  a  state  of  stagnation,  sick  of  knowing 
nothing,  and  fancying  herself  stronger  because  her  strength 
was  not  tried,  was  quite  impatient  for  the  concert  evening. 
It  was  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  patronised  by 
Lady  Dalrymple.  Of  course  they  must  attend.  It  was 
really  expected  to  be  a  good  one,  and  Captain  Wentworth 
was  verv  fond  of  music.  If  she  could  only  have  a  few 
minutes'' conversation  with  him  again,  she  fancied  she  should 
be  satisfied ;  and  as  to  the  power  of  addressing  him,  she  felt 
all  over  courage  if  the  opportunity  occurred.  Elizabeth  had 
turned  from  him,  Lady  Russell  overlooked  him;  her  nerves 
were  strengthened  by  these  circumstances;  she  felt  that  she 
owed  him  attention. 

She  had  once  partly  promised  Mrs.  Smith  to  spend  the 
evening  with  her;  but  in  a  short  hurried  call  she  excused 
herself  and  put  it  off,  with  the  more  decided  promise  of  a 
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longer  visit  on  the  morrow.    Mrs.  Smith  gave  •  most  rood- 
humoured  acquiescence.  8    «^  *  mozz  gooa- 

"By  all  means,"  said  she;   "only  tcU  me  all  about  it 
when  you  do  come.    Who  is  your  pwty?  "  ' 

wh^.h^*'"''^,  ^'."  ^-    M»-  Smith  made  no  reply;   but 
when  she  was  leavmg  her  said,  and  with  an  exprewioA  bdf 

answer;  and  do  not  fail  me  to-morrow  if  you  can  come-  for 
Anne  was  startled  and  confused;   but  after  standing  in 


Sir  Walter,  his  two  daughters,  and  Mrs   Clav   wen^  tK. 
earliest  of  all  their  party  a?  the  ;ooms  b   ke  evenbj    i^d 
M  Lady  Dalrymple  must  be  waited  for,  they  2^^'th^b 
station  Ly  one  of  the  fires  in  the  Oct^on^R^     Bu" 
hardly  were  they  so  settled,  when  the  Zr  opeS  again 
and  Captam  Wentworth  walked  in  alone.    A^ne  wm  the 
nearest  to  hm,,  and  making  a  little  advance,^e  in^^Sy 
spoke.    He  wm  preparmg  only  to  bow  and  pws  on  bSher 
gent  e     How  do  you  do?  "  brought  him  out  of  ^e  straight 
hne  to  stend  near  her,  and  make  enquiries  in  return  in  sSte 
of    the  formidable  father  and  sister  in  the  ha^^S? 
Their  bem^  m  the  background  was  a  support  to XS^^he 
knew  nothmg  of  their  looks,  and  felt  equal  to  evStui^ 
which  she  believed  right  to  be  done.         ^  *"  "*  "veryuiing 

WhUe  they  were  speaking,  a  whispering  between  h..r 

^^^i  f  r^^  ^"^''^"  '^''  She^cuir^ot  dS 
to^ish,  but  she  must  guess  the  subject;  and  on  Captein 

h^  /X?h.7-^!?^  ;  distant  bow,  she  cimprehendeS^^S 
her  father  had  judged  so  weU  as  to  give  hmi  that  simole 
acknowledgment  of  acquaintance,  and  she  wS  j^t  i^"SSie 
by  a  side  glance  to  see  a  slight  courtsey  froi  ElSaSh 
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herself.  This,  though  late,  and  reluctant,  and  ungraciouS| 
was  yet  better  than  nothing,  and  her  spirits  improved. 

After  talking,  however,  of  the  weather,  and  Bath,  and 
the  concert,  their  conversation  began  to  flag,  and  so  little 
was  said  at  last,  that  she  was  expecting  him  to  go  every 
moment,  but  he  did  not;  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  leave 
her;  and  presently  with  renewed  spirit,  with  a  little  smile, 
a  little  glow,  he  said — 

"  I  have  hardly  seen  you  since  our  day  at  Lyme.  I  am 
afraid  you  must  have  suffered  from  the  shock,  and  the  more 
from  its  not  overpowering  you  at  the  time." 

She  assured  him  that  she  had  not. 

"  It  was  a  frightful  hour,"  said  he,  "  a  frightful  day! " 
and  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  the  remembrance 
were  still  too  painful,  but  in  a  moment,  half  smiling  again, 
added,  "  The  day  has  produced  some  effects,  however;  has 
had  some  consequences  which  must  be  considered  as  the  very 
reverse  of  frightful.  When  you  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  suggest  that  Benwick  would  be  the  properest  person  to 
fetch  a  surgeon,  you  could  have  little  idea  of  his  being 
eventually  one  of  tiiose  most  concerned  in  her  recovery." 

"  Certainly  I  could  have  none.  But  it  appears — I  should 
hope  it  would  be  a  very  happy  match.  There  are  on  both 
sides  good  principles  and  good  temper." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  looking  not  exactly  forward;  "  but  there, 
I  think,  ends  the  resemblance.  With  all  my  soul  I  wish 
them  happy,  and  rejoice  over  every  circumstance  in  favour 
of  it.  They  have  no  difficulties  to  contend  with  at  home, 
no  opposition,  no  caprice,  no  delays.  The  Musgroves  are 
behaving  like  themselves,  most  honourably  and  kindly,  only 
anxious  with  true  parental  hearts  to  promote  their  daughter's 
comfort.  All  this  is  much,  very  much  in  favour  of  their 
happiness;  more  than  perhaps — " 

He  stopped.  A  sudden  recollection  seemed  to  occur,  and 
to  give  hun  some  taste  of  that  emotion  which  was  reddening 
Anne's  cheeks  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  ground.  After 
clearing  his  throat,  however,  he  proceeded  thus — 

"  I  confess  that  I  do  thinik  there  i«  £  disparity,  too  great 
a  disparity,  and  in  a  point  no  less  essential  than  mind.  I 
regard  Louisa  Musgrove  as  a  very  amiable,  sweet-tempered 
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girl,  and  not  deficient  in  understanding,  but  Benwick  is 
sometiMng  mor^.  He  is  a  clever  man,  a  reading  man;  and 
1  confess,  that  I  do  consider  his  attaching  himself  to  her 
with  some  surprise.  Had  it  been  the  effect  of  gratitude, 
had  he  learnt  to  love  her,  because  he  believed  her  to  be 
preferring  him,  it  would  have  been  another  thing.  But  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  so.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  been  a  perfectly  spontaneous,  untaught  feeling  on 
his  side,  and  this  surprises  me.  A  man  like  him,  in  his 
situation  I  with  a  heart  pierced,  wounded,  almost  broken  I 
l-anny  HarviUe  was  a  very  superior  creature,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  her  was  mdeed  attachment.  A  man  does  not 
recover  from  such  a  devotion  of  the  heart  to  such  a  woman  I 
He  ought  not;  he  does  not" 

Either  from  the  consciousness,  however,  that  his  friend 
had  recovered,  or  from  some  other  consciousness,  he  went 
no  fMlher;  and  Anne  who,  in  spite  of  the  agitated  voice  in 
which  the  latter  part  had  been  uttered,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
various  noises  of  the  room,  the  almost  ceaseless  slam  of  the 
door,  and  ceaseless  buzz  of  persons  walking  through,  had 
distinguished  every  word,  was  struck,  grarified,  confused, 
and  beginning  to  breathe  very  quick,  and  feel  an  hundred 
things  m  a  moment.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  enter  on 
such  a  subject;  and  yet,  after  a  pause,  feeling  the  necessity 
of  speaking,  and  having  not  the  smallest  wish  for  a  total 

change,  she  only  deviated  so  far  as  to  say 

''  You  were  a  good  while  at  Lyme,  I  think?  " 
About  a  fortnight.  I  could  not  leave  it  tiU  Louisa's 
doing  well  was  quite  ascertained.  I  had  been  too  deeply 
concerned  in  the  mischief  to  be  soon  at  peace.  It  had  been 
my  doing,  solely  mine.  She  would  not  have  been  obstinate 
U  1  had  not  been  weak.  The  country  round  Lyme  is  very 
tme.  I  walked  and  rode  a  great  deal,  and  the  more  I  saw 
the  more  I  found  to  admire."  ' 

;;  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  Lyme  again,"  said  Anne, 
indeed  I  I  should  not  have  supposed  that  you  could 
have  found  anything  in  Lyme  to  inspire  such  a  .celing.  The 
horror  and  distress  you  were  involved  in,  the  stretch  of 
mmd,  the  wear  of  spirits  1  I  should  have  thought  your  last 
impressions  of  Lyme  must  have  been  strong  disgust." 
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"  The  last  few  hours  were  certainly  very  painful,"  replied 
Anne;  "  but  when  pain  is  over,  the  remembrance  of  it  often 
becomes  a  pleasure.  One  does  not  love  a  place  the  less  for 
having  suffered  in  it,  unless  it  has  been  all  suffering,  nothing 
but  suffering,  which  was  by  no  means  the  case  at  Lyme. 
We  were  only  in  anxiety  and  distress  during  the  last  two 
hours,  and  previously  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment. So  much  novelty  and  beauty!  I  have  travelled  so 
little,  that  every  fresh  place  would  be  interesting  to  me;  but 
there  is  real  beauty  at  Lyme,  and  in  short,"  with  a  faint 
blush  at  some  recollections,  "  altogether  my  impressions  of 
the  place  are  very  agreeable." 

As  she  ceased,  the  entrance  door  opened  again,  and  the 
very  party  appeared  for  whom  they  were  waiting.  "  Lady 
Dalrymple,  Lady  Dalrymple!"  was  the  rejoicing  sound; 
and  with  all  the  eagerness  compatible  with  anxious  elegance, 
Sir  Walter  and  his  two  ladies  stepped  forward  to  meet  her. 
La.dy  Dalrymple  and  MiSs  Carteret,  escorted  by  Mr.  Elliot 
and  Colonel  Wallis,  who  had  happened  to  arrive  nearly  at 
the  same  instant,  advanced  into  the  room.  The  others 
joined  them,  and  it  was  a  group  in  which  Anne  found  herself 
also  necessarily  included.  She  was  divided  from  Captain 
Wentworth.  Their  interesting,  almost  too  interesting  con- 
versation, must  be  broken  up  for  a  time,  but  slight  was  the 
penance  compared  with  the  happiness  which  brought  it  on  1 
She  had  learnt,  in  the  last  ten  minutes,  more  of  his  feelings 
towards  Louisa,  more  of  all  his  feelings,  than  she  dared  to 
think  of;  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
party,  to  the  needful  civilities  of  the  moment,  with  exquisite, 
though  agitated  sensations.  She  was  in  good  humour  with 
all.  She  had  received  ideas  which  disposed  her  to  be  courteous 
and  kind  to  all,  and  to  pity  every  one,  as  being  less  happy 
than  herself. 

The  delightful  emotions  were  a  little  subdued,  when  on 
stepping  back  from  the  group,  to  be  joined  again  by  Captain 
Wentworth,  she  saw  that  he  was  gone.  She  was  just  in 
time  to  see  him  turn  into  the  Concert  Room.  He  was  gone; 
he  had  disappeared,  she  felt  a  moment's  regret.  But  "  they 
should  meet  again.  He  would  look  for  her,  he  would  find 
her  out  loug  before  the  evening  were  over,  and  at  present, 
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perhaps,  it  was  as  well  to  be  asunder.    She  was  In  need  of  a 
little  interval  for  recollection." 

Upon  Lady  Russell's  appearance  soon  afterwards,  the 
whole  party  was  collected,  and  ai:  that  remained  was  to 
marshal  themselves,  and  proceed  into  the  Concert  Room: 
and  be  of  all  the  consequence  in  their  power,  draw  as  many 
Z'^the^'coM    ™^^  ^^^spers,  and  disturb  as  many  people 

Very,  very  happy  were  both  Elizabeth  and  Anne  Elliot 
as  they  walked  m  Elizabeth  arm-in-arm  with  Miss  Carteret 
and  lookmg  on  the  broad  back  of  the  dowager  Viscountess 
Dalrymple  before  her,  had  nothing  to  wish  for  which  did  not 
seem  within  her  reach;  and  Anne-but  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  the  nature  of  Annes  felicity  to  draw  any  comparison 
between  it  and  her  sister's;  the  origin  of  one  all  selfish  vanity. 
ot  the  other  all  generous  attachment. 

Anne  saw  nothing,  thought  nothing  of  the  brilliancy  of 
the  room.    Her  happmess  was  from  within.    Her  eyes  were 
bright  and  her  cheeks  glowed;  but  she  knew  nothing  about 
It.    She  was  thinking  only  of  the  last  half  hour,  and  as  they 
passed  to  their  seats,  her  mind  took  a  hasty  range  over  it. 
His  choice  of  subjects,  his  expressions,  and  still  more  his 
manner  and  look,  had  been  such  as  she  could  see  in  only  one 
Ught.    His  opinion  of  Louisa  Musgrove's  inferiority,  an 
opinion  which  he  had  seemed  solicitous  to  give,  his  wonder 
at  taptam  Benwick,  his  feelings  as  to  a  first,  strong  attach- 
ment; sentences  begun  which  he  could  not  finish,  his  half- 
averted  eyes  and  more  than  half-expressive  glance,  all,  all 
declared  that  he  had  a  heart  returning  to  her  at  least:  that 
anger,  resentment,  avoidance,  were  no  more;  and  that  thev 
were  succeeded,  not  merely  by  friendship  and  regard,  but 
bythetende       .of  the  past.    Yes,  some  share  of  the  tender- 
ness of  the  pastl    She  could  not  contemplate  the  change  as 
implying  less.    He  must  love  her. 

These  were  thoughts,  with  their  attendant  visions,  which 
occupied  and  flurried  her  too  much  to  leave  her  anv  power 
of  observation;  and  she  passed  along  the  room  without 
taving  a  glimpse  of  him,  without  even  ttying  to  discern  him 
When  their  places  were  determined  on,  and  they  were  all 
properly  arranged,  she  looked  round  to  see  if  he  should 
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happen  to  be  in  the  same  part  of  the  room,  but  he  was  notj 
her  eye  could  not  reach  him;  and  the  concert  being  iust 
opening,  she  must  consent  for  a  time  to  be  happy  in  an 
humbler  way. 

The  paity  was  divided  and  disposed  of  on  two  contiguous 
benches:  Anne  was  air  -ng  those  on  the  foremost,  and  Mr, 
Elliot  had  manoeuvred  so  well,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
friend  Colonel  Wallis,  as  to  have  a  seat  by  her.  Miss  Elliot, 
surrounded  by  her  cousins,  and  the  piincipal  object  of  Colonel 
Wallis's  gallantry,  was  quite  contented. 

Anne's  mind  was  in  a  most  favourable  state  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  I  e  evening;  it  was  just  occupation  enough:  she 
had  feelings  for  the  tender,  spirits  for  the  gay,  attention 
for  the  scientific,  and  patience  for  the  wearisome;  and  had 
never  liked  a  concert  better,  at  least  during  the  first  act 
Towards  the  close  of  it,  in  the  interval  succeeding  an  Italian 
song,  she  explained  the  words  of  the  song  to  Mr.  Elliot. 
They  had  a  concert  bill  between  them. 

"  This,"  said  she,  "  is  nearly  the  sense,  or  rather  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  for  certainly  the  sense  of  an  Italian 
love-song  must  not  be  talked  of,  but  it  is  as  nearly  the 
meaning  as  I  can  give;  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
the  language.    I  am  a  very  poor  Italian  scholar." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see  you  are.  I  see  you  know  nothing  of  the 
matter.  You  have  only  knowledge  enough  of  the  language 
to  translate  at  sight  these  inverted,  transposed,  curtailed 
Italian  lines,  into  clear,  comprehensible,  elegant  English. 
You  need  not  say  anytlung  more  of  your  ignorance.  Here 
is  complete  proof." 

"  I  will  not  oppose  such  kind  politeness;  but  I  should  be 
sorry  to  be  examined  by  a  real  proficient." 

"  1  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  in  Camden  Place 
so  long,"  replied  he,  "  without  knowing  something  of  Miss 
^\nne  Elliot;  and  I  do  regard  her  as  one  who  is  too  modest 
for  the  world  in  general  to  be  aware  of  half  her  accomplish- 
ments, and  too  highly  accomplished  for  modesty  to  be 
natural  in  any  other  woman." 

"  For  shame!  for  shame!  this  is  too  much  of  flattery.  I 
forget  what  we  are  to  have  next,"  turning  to  the  bill. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Elliot,  speaking  low,  "  I  have  had  a 
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you   are 


longer  acquaintance  with  y.ar  character  than 
aware  of." 

"  Indeed  1  How  $0?  You  can  have  been  acquainted 
with  It  only  since  I  came  to  Bath,  excepting  as  you  might 
hear  me  previously  spoken  of  in  my  own  family." 

"I  knew  you  by  report  long  before  you  came"  to  Bath.     I 
had  heard  you  described  by  those  who  knew  you  intimately 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  you  by  character  many  yea«. 
Your  person,  your  disposition,  accomplishments,  manner: 
they  were  all  described,  they  were  all  present  to  me." 

Mr.  Elliot  was  not  disappointed  in  the  interest  he  hoped 
to  raise.    No  one  can  withstand  the  charm  of  such  a  mystery 
To  have  been  described  long  ago  to  a  recent  acquaintance! 
by  nameless  people,  is  irresistible;  and  Anne  was  aU  curiosity! 
bhe  wondered,  and  questioned  him  eagerly;    but  in  vain 
He  dehghted  m  being  asked,  but  he  would  not  tell. 

No,  no,  some  time  or  other,  perhaps,  but  not  now.  He 
would  mention  no  names  now;  but  such,  he  could  assure  her 
had  been  the  fact.  He  had  many  years  ago  received  such  a 
description  of  Miss  Anne  Elliot  as  had  inspired  him  with  tlie 
highest  idea  of  her  merit,  and  excited  the  warmest  curiosity 
to  know  her.  ^ 

Anne  could  think  of  no  one  so  likely  to  have  spoken  with 
partiahty  of  her  many  years  ago  as  the  Mr.  Wentworth  of 
Monkford,  Captain  Wentworth's  brother.  He  might  have 
been  m  Mr.  Elhot's  company,  but  she  had  not  courage  to  ask 
the  question.  * 

"  The  name  of  Anne  Elliot,"  said  he,  "  has  long  had  an 
mterestmg  sound  to  me.  Very  long  has  it  possessed  a  charm 
over  my  fancy;  and,  if  I  dared,  I  would  breathe  my  wishes 
that  the  name  might  never  change." 

Such,  she  believed,  were  his  words;  but  scarcely  had  she 
received  theu-  sound,  than  her  attention  was  caught  by  other 
somds  immediately  behind  her,  which  rendered  everything 
else  trivia  Her  father  and  Lady  Dalrymple  were  spea'  ng 
A  well-iooking  man,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "a  vry  11- 
lookmg  man."  ^ 

"  "A  very  fine  young  man,  indeed  I  "  said  Lady  Dalrymple. 

More  air  liian  one  often  sees  in  Bath.    Irish,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

No,  I  just  know  his  name.    A  bowing  acquaintwice* 
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Wentworth:  Captain  Wtntworth  of  the  navy.  His  sis 
married  my  tenant  in  Somersetshire,  the  Croft,  who  rei 
Kellynch." 

Before  Sir  Walter  had  reached  this  point,  Anne's  eyes  h 
caught  the  right  direction,  and  distinguished  Captain  Wei 
worth,  standing  among  a  cluster  of  men  at  a  little  distaw 
As  her  eyes  fell  on  him,  his  seemed  to  be  withdrawn  from  h( 
It  had  that  appearance.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  o 
moment  too  late;  and  as  long  as  she  dared  observe,  he  d 
not  look  again;  but  the  performance  was  recommencing  a. 
she  was  forced  to  seem  to  restore  her  attention  to  t 
orchestra,  and  look  straight  forward. 

When  she  could  give  another  glance,  he  had  moved  awa 
He  could  not  have  come  nearer  to  her  if  he  would;  she  w 
so  surrounded  and  shut  in:  but  she  would  rather  have  caug 
his  eye. 

Mr.  Elliot's  speech,  too,  distressed  her.  She  had  no  long 
any  mclination  to  talk  to  him.  She  wished  him  not  so  ne 
her. 

The  first  act  was  over.  Now  she  hoped  for  some  benefic 
change,  and,  after  a  period  of  nothing-saymg  amongst  t 
party,  some  of  them  did  decide  on  going  m  quest  of  te 
Anne  was  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  choose  to  move.  S 
remained  in  her  seat,  and  so  did  Lady  Russell;  but  she  hi 
the  pleasure  of  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Elliot;  and  she  did  notmea 
whatever  she  might  feel  on  Lady  Russell's  account,  to  shrii 
from  conversation  with  Captain  Wentworth,  if  he  gave  h 
the  opportunity.  She  was  persuaded  by  Lady  Russel 
countenance  that  she  had  seen  him. 

He  did  not  come,  however.  Anne  sometimes  fancied  s! 
discerned  him  at  a  distance,  but  he  never  came.  The  anxio 
interval  wore  away  unproductively.  The  others  retume 
the  room  filled  again,  benches  were  reclaimed  and  repossesse 
and  another  hour  of  pleasure  or  of  penance  was  to  be  [sat]  oi 
another  hour  of  music  was  to  give  delight  or  the  gapes, 
real  or  affected  taste  for  it  prevailed.  To  Anne  it  chiei 
wore  the  prospect  of  an  hour  of  agitation.  She  could  n 
quit  that  room  in  peace  without  seeing  Captain  Wentwor 
once  more,  without  the  interchange  of  one  friendly  look. 

In  re-settling  themselves  there  were  now  many  change 
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the  result  of  which  was  favourable  for  her.  Crlonel  VVallis 
declined  sitting  down  again,  and  Mr.  Elliot  was  invited  by 
Eleabeth  and  Miss  Carteret,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  refused, 
to  lit  between  them ;  and  by  some  other  removals,  and  a  little 
scheming  of  her  own,  Anne  was  enabled  to  place  herself  much 
nea-er  the  end  of  the  bench  than  she  had  been  before,  much 
moe  within  reach  of  a  passer-by.  She  could  not  do  so,  with- 
out:omparing  herself  with  Miss  Larolles,  the  inimitable  Miss 
Lanlles;  but  still  she  did  it,  and  not  with  much  happier 
effed;  though  by  what  seemed  prosperity  in  the  shape  of  an 
earl>  abdication  in  her  next  neighbours,  she  found  herself  at 
the  ^firy  end  of  the  bench  before  the  concert  closed. 

Suth  was  her  situation,  with  a  vacant  space  at  hand,  when 
Captan  Wentworth  was  again  in  sight.    She  saw  him  not  far 
off.    le  saw  her  too;    yet  he  looked  grave,  and  seemed 
irresohte,  and  only  by  very  slow  degrees  came  at  last  near 
enough  to  speak  to  her.    She  felt  that  something  must  be 
the  mater.    The  change  was  indubitable.    The  difference 
betweerhis  present  air  and  what  it  had  been  m  the  Octagon 
Room  was  strikingly  great.    Why  was  it?    She  thought  of 
her  fath-r,  of  Lady  Russell.    Could  there  have  been  any 
unpleasait  ghnces?    He  began  by  speaking  of  the  concert 
gravely,  nore  like  the  Captain  Wentworth  of  Uppercross; 
owned  hire  *f  disappointed,  had  expected  better  singing; 
'    .  :onfess  that  he  should  not  be  sorry  when 
-•  replied,  and  spoke  in  defence  of  the  per- 
jjid  yet  in  allowance  for  his  feelings  so 
his  countenance  improved,  and  he  replied 
agam  with  .Imost  a  smile.    They  talked  for  a  few  minutes 
more;  the  laprovement  held;  he  even  looked  down  towards 
the  bench,  a  if  he  saw  a  place  on  it  well  worth  occupying; 
when  at  thatmoment  a  touch  on  her  shoulder  obliged  Aime 
to  turn  rouni.    It  came  from  Mr.  Elliot.    He  begged  her 
pardon,  but  sjc  must  be  applied  to,  to  explain  Italian  again. 
Miss  Carteret  was  very  anxious  to  have  a  general  idea  of 
what  was  ne*  to  be  sung.    Anne  could  not  refuse;    but 
never  had  she -.acrificed  to  politeness  with  a  more  sufferine 
spirit.  * 

A  few  minut«,  though  as  few  as  possible,  were  inevitably 
consumed;  andwhen  her  own  mistress  again,  when  able  to. 
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turn  and  look  as  ihe  had  done  before,  the  found  herelf 
•ccosted  by  Captain  Wentworth,  m  a  reserved  yet  hur  d 
Burt  of  farewell.  "  He  must  wish  her  good  night;  he  ras 
going;  he  should  get  home  as  fast  as  he  could." 

"  Is  not  this  song  worth  staying  for?  "  said  Anne,  suddsily 
struck  by  an  idea  which  made  her  yet  more  anxious  tc  be 
encouraging. 

"  No  I "  he  replied,  impressively,  "  there  b  nothing  w»rth 
my  staying  for; ''  and  he  was  gone  directly. 

Jealousy  of  Mr.  Elliot  1  It  was  the  only  intelligible  maive. 
Captain  Went\vorth  jealous  of  her  affection  1  Could  she 
have  believed  it  a  week  ago;  three  hours  ago!  for  a 
moment  the  gratification  was  exquisite.  But,  alasl  there 
were  very  dmerent  thoughts  to  succeed.  How  wa.*  such 
jealousy  to  be  quieud?  How  was  the  truth  to  reach  him? 
How,  in  all  the  peculiar  disadvantages  of  their  res>ective 
situations,  would  he  ever  learn  her  real  sentiments?  It  was 
misery  to  think  of  Mr.  Elliot's  attentions.  Th>ir  ml  was 
incalculable* 


CH^PTE7(^XXI 

Amne  recollected  with  pleasure  the  next  morning  ler  promise 
of  going  to  Mrs.  Smith,  meaning  that  it  should  engage  her 
from  home  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Elliot  would  bemost  likely 
to  call,  for  to  avoid  Mr.  Elliot  was  almost  a  first  object. 

She  felt  a  great  deal  of  good-will  towards  him  In  spite  of 
the  mischief  of  his  attentions,  she  owed  him  fatitude  and 
regard,  perhaps  compassion.  She  could  not  ielp  thinking 
much  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  atending  their 
acquaintance,  of  the  right  which  he  seemd  to  have  to 
interest  her,  by  everythmg  in  situation,  by  lis  own  senti- 
ments, by  his  early  prepossession.  It  was  ^together  very 
extraordinary;  flattering,  but  painful.  Ther  was  much  to 
regret.  How  she  might  have  felt  had  there  Iben  no  Captain 
Weniworth  in  the  case,  was  not  worth  cnciiry;  for  tliere 
was  a  Captam  Wentworth;  and  be  the  exclusion  of  the 
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pn^.  ^t  suspense  good  or  bad,  her  affection  would  be  his  for 
ev«r.  Their  union,  she  believed,  could  not  divide  her  more 
frorn  other  men  than  their  final  separation. 

Prettier  musings  of  high-wiou  h^  love  and  eternal  con- 
staacy  could  never  have  passed  along  the  streets  of  Bath 
thaa  Anne  was  sporting  with  from  Camden  Place  to  Westgate 
Buidings.  It  was  almost  enough  to  spread  purification  and 
periime  all  the  way. 

Sle  was  sure  of  a  pleasant  reception;  and  her  friend 
seened  this  morning  particularly  obliged  to  her  for  coming, 
seemed  hardly  to  have  expected  her,  though  it  had  been  an 
appointment. 

An  account  of  the  concert  was  immediately  claimed ;  and 
AnneS  recollections  of  the  concert  were  quite  happy  enough  to 
anima:e  her  features  and  make  her  rejoice  to  talk  of  it.  All 
that  she  could  tell  she  told  most  gladly,  but  the  all  was  little 
for  one  who  had  been  there,  and  unsatisfactory  for  such  an 
enquire!  as  Mrs.  Smith,  who  had  already  heard,  through  the 
short  cut  of  a  laundress  and  a  waiter,  rather  more  of  the 
general  aiccess  and  produce  of  the  evening  than  Anne  could 
relate,  ar.d  who  now  asked  in  vain  for  several  particulars  of 
the  company.  Everybody  of  any  consequence  or  notoriety 
in  Bath  wis  well  known  by  name  to  Mrs.  Smith. 

"The  little  Durands  were  there,  I  conclude,"  said  she, 
"  with  ther  mouths  open  to  catch  the  music,  like  unfledged 
sparrows  ready  to  be  fed     They  never  miss  a  concert." 

"  Yes;  I  did  not  see  n  myself,  but  I  heard  Mr.  Elliot 
say  they  weie  in  the  rooi  .. 

"The  Ibbjtsons,  were  they  there?  and  the  two  new 
beauties,  witl  the  tall  Irish  oflScer,  who  is  talked  of  for  one 
of  them?" 

"  I  do  not  kaow.    I  do  not  think  they  were." 

"Old  Lady  Mary  Maclean?  I  need  not  ask  after  her. 
She  never  misses,  I  know;  ^.nd  you  must  have  seen  her. 
She  must  have  keen  in  your  0 .  n  ci'-cle;  for  as  you  went  with 
Lady  Dalrymplt,  you  were  in  the  seats  of  grandeur,  round 
the  orchestra,  of  course." 

"  No,  that  was  what  I  dreaded.  It  would  have  been  very 
unpleasant  to  ne  in  every  respect.  But  happily  Lady 
Dfidrymple  always  chooses  to  be  farther  off;   and  we  wt^e 
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ejcceedingly  wfll  placed,  that  is,  for  hearinr»;  I  muit  not  uty 
ior  seeing,  because  I  appear  to  have  seen  very  little." 

"  Oh  I  you  saw  enough  for  your  own  amusement.  I  can 
understand.  There  is  a  sort  of  domestic  enjoyment  tc  be 
known  even  in  a  crowd,  and  this  you  had.  You  were  a  Urge 
party  in  yourselves,  and  you  wanted  nothing  beyond." 

"  But  I  ought  to  have  looked  about  me  more,"  said  Awe, 
conscious  while  she  spoke  that  there  had  in  fact  been  no  vant 
of  looking  about,  that  the  object  only  had  been  deficient 

"  No,  no;  you  were  better  employed.  You  need  nc*  tell 
me  that  you  had  a  pleasant  evening.  I  see  it  in  your  eye.  I 
perfectly  see  how  the  hours  passed:  that  you  had  aways 
something  agreeable  to  listen  to.  In  the  intervals  »f  the 
concert  it  was  conversation." 

Anne  half  smiled  and  said,  "  Do  you  see  that  in  my  eye?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Your  countenance  perfectly  informs  me  that 
you  were  in  company  last  night  with  the  person  whom  you 
think  the  most  agreeable  in  the  world,  the  person  who 
interests  you  at  this  present  time  more  than  all  tke  rest  of 
the  world  put  together." 

A  blush  overspread  Anne's  cheeks.    She  could  saf  nothing. 

"  And  such  being  the  case,"  continued  Mrs.  Snith,  after 
a  short  pause,  "  I  hope  you  believe  that  I  do  know  how  to 
value  yc.r  kindness  in  comi  ig  to  me  this  moning.  It  is 
really  very  good  of  you  to  come  and  sit  with  me,  when  you 
must  have  so  many  pleasanter  demands  upon  ypur  time." 

Anne  heard  nothing  of  this.  She  was  still  in  che  astonish- 
ment and  confusion  excited  by  her  friend's  penetration, 
unable  to  imagine  how  any  report  of  Captah  Wentworth 
could  have  reached  her.    After  another  short  silence — 

"  Pray,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "  is  Mr.  Elliot  aware  of  your 
acquaintance  with  me?    P-    s  he  know  that  I  am  in  Bath?  " 

"  Mr.  Elliot  I  "  rep-atcu  .nJine,  looking  up  surprised.  A 
moment's  reflection  showed  her  the  mistake  she  had  been 
under.  She  caught  it  instantaneously;  and  recovering 
courage  with  the  feeling  of  safety,  soon  added,  more  com- 
posedly, "  Are  yoj  acquainted  with  Mr.  Eliot?  " 

"  I  have  been  a  good  deal  acquainted  vith  him,"  replied 
Mrs.  Smith,  gravely,  "  but  it  seems  worn  out  now.  It  is  a 
great  while  since  we  met." 
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I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  this.  You  never  mentioned  it 
before.  Had  I  known  it,  I  would  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
talking  to  him  about  you." 

"  To  confess  the  truth,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  assuming  her 
usual  air  of  cheerfulness,  "  that  is  exactly  the  pleu  ure  I 
want  you  to  have.  I  want  you  to  talk  about  me  to  Mr. 
Elliot.  I  want  your  interest  with  him.  He  can  be  of 
essential  service  to  me;  and  if  you  would  have  the  goodness, 
my  dear  Miss  Elliot,  to  make  it  an  object  to  yourself,  of 
course  it  is  done." 

*'  I  should  be  extremely  happy;  I  hope  you  cannot  doubt 
my  willmgness  to  be  of  even  the  •'lightest  use  to  you," 
replied  Anne;  "  but  I  suspect  that  ;  ou  are  considering  me 
as  having  a  higher  claim  on  Mr.  Elliot,  a  greater  right  to 
influence  him,  than  is  really  the  case.  I  am  sure  you  have, 
somehow  cr  other,  imbibed  such  a  notion.  You  mu  ;♦,  con- 
sider me  only  as  Mr.  Elliot's  relation.  If  in  that  light  there 
is  anything  which  you  suppose  his  cousin  mipht  fairly  ask  of 
him,  I  beg  you  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  me." 

Mrs.  Smith  gave  her  a  penetrating  glance,  and  then, 
smiling,  said— 

"  I  have  been  a  little  premature,  I  perceive;  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  ought  to  have  waited  for  cflicial  information. 
But  now,  my  dear  Miss  Elliot,  as  an  old  friend,  do  give  me  a 
hint  as  to  v'hen  I  may  speak.  Next  week?  To  be  sure  ^v 
next  week  I  may  be  allowed  to  think  it  all  settled,  ana  b-id 
my  own  selfish  schemes  on  Mr.  Elliot's  good  fortune." 

"  No,"  replied  Anne,  "  nor  next  week,  nor  n'-xi  nor  next. 
I  assure  you  that  nothing  of  the  sort  you  are  thu.King  of  will 
be  settled  any  week.  I  am  not  going  to  marry  Mr.  Elliot. 
I  should  like  to  know  why  you  imagine  I  am?  " 

Mrs.  Smith  looked  at  her  again,  looked  earnestly,  smiled, 
shook  her  head,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Now,  how  I  do  wish  I  understood  you  I  How  I  do  wish  I 
knew  what  you  were  at !  I  have  a  great  idea  that  you  do  not 
design  to  be  cruel,  when  the  right  moment  comes.  Till  it 
does  come,  you  know,  we  women  never  mean  to  have  .w- 
body.  It  is  a  thing  of  course  among  us,  that  ever}'  man  "is 
refused,  till  he  offers.  But  why  should  you  be  cruel?  ^t 
me  plead  for  my— present  friend  I  cannot  call  him,  but  fox 
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my  former  friend.  Where  can  you  look  for  a  more  suitable 
match?  Where  could  you  expect  a  more  gentlemanlike, 
agreeable  man?  Let  me  recommend  Mr.  Elliot.  I  am  sure 
you  hear  nothing  but  good  of  him  from  Colonel  Wallis;  and 
who  can  know  him  better  than  Colonel  Wallis?  " 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Elliot's  wife  has  not  been  dead 
much  above  half  a  year.  He  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  be 
paying  his  addresses  to  any  one." 

"  Oh,  if  these  are  your  only  objections,"  cried  Mrs.  Smith, 
archly,  "  Mr.  Elliot  is  safe,  and  I  shall  give  myself  no  more 
trouble  about  him.  Do  not  forget  me  when  you  are  married, 
that's  all.  Let  him  know  me  to  be  a  friend  of  yours,  and 
then  he  will  thiik  little  of  the  trouble  required,  which  it  is 
very  natural  for  him  now,  th  so  many  affairs  and  engage- 
ments of  his  own,  to  avoia  and  get  rid  of  as  he  can;  very 
natural,  perhaps.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  do 
the  same.  Of  course,  he  cannot  be  aware  of  the  importance 
to  me.  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Elliot,  I  hope  and  trust  you  will 
be  very  happy.  Mr.  Elliot  has  sense  to  understand  the  value 
of  such  a  woman.  Your  peace  will  not  be  shipwrecked  as 
mine  has  been.  You  are  safe  in  all  worldly  matters,  and  safe 
in  his  character.  He  will  not  be  led  astray;  he  will  not  be 
misled  by  others  to  his  ruin." 

"  No,"  said  Anne,  "  I  can  readily  believe  all  that  of  my 
cousin.  He  seems  to  have  a  calm  decided  temper,  not  at  all 
open  to  dangerous  impressions.  I  consider  him  with  great 
respect.  I  have  no  reason,  from  anything  that  has  fallen 
within  my  observation  to  do  otherwise.  But  I  have  not  known 
him  long;  and  he  is  not  a  man,  I  think,  to  be  known  inti- 
mately soon.  Will  not  this  manner  of  speaking  of  him,  Mrs. 
Smith,  convince  you  that  he  is  nothing  to  me?  Surely  this 
must  be  calm  enough.  And,  upon  my  word,  he  is  nothing  to 
me.  Should  he  ever  propose  to  me  (which  I  have  v?ry  little 
reason  to  imagine  he  has  any  thought  of  doing),  I  shall  not 
accept  him.  I  assure  you  I  shall  not.  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Elliot  had  not  the  share,  which  you  have  been  supposing,  in 
whatever  pleasure  the  concert  of  last  night  might  afford; 
not  Mr.  Elliot;  it  is  not  Mr.  Elliot  that " 

She  stopped,  regretting,  with  a  deep  blush,  that  she  had 
implied  so  much;  but  less  would  hardly  have  been  sufficient 
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Mrs.  Smith  would  hardly  have  believed  so  soon  in  Mr.  Elliot's 
failure,  but  from  the  perception  of  there  being  a  somebody 
else.  As  it  was,  she  instantly  submitted,  and  with  all  the 
semblance  of  seeing  nothing  beyond;  and  Anne,  eager  to 
escape  farther  notice,  was  impatient  to  know  why  Mrs.  Smith 
should  have  fancied  she  was  to  marry  Mr.  Elliot;  where  she 
could  have  received  the  idea,  or  from  whom  she  could  have 
heard  it 

"  Do  tell  me  how  it  first  came  into  your  head?  " 

"It  first  came  into  my  head,"  replied  Mrs.  Smith,  " upon 
finding  how  much  you  were  together,  and  feeling  it  to  be  the 
most  probable  thing  in  the  world  to  be  wished  for  by  every- 
body belonging  to  either  of  you;  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  all  your  acquaintance  have  disposed  of  you  in  the 
same  way.    But  I  never  heard  it  spoken  of  till  two  days  ago." 

"  And  has  it,  indeed,  been  spoken  of?  " 

"  Did  you  observe  the  woman  who  opened  the  door  to  you 
when  you  called  yesterday  ?  " 

"  No.  Was  not  it  Mrs.  Speed,  as  usual,  or  the  maid?  I 
observed  no  one  in  partioilar." 

"  It  was  my  friend  Mrs.  Rooke;  Nurse  Rooke;  who,  by- 
the-bye,  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  you,  and  was  delighted  to 
be  m  the  way  to  let  you  in.  She  came  away  from  Marl- 
borough Buildings  only  on  Sunday;  and  sh?  it  was  who  told 
me  you  were  to  marry  Mr.  Elliot.  She  had  had  it  from  Mrs. 
Wallis  herself,  which  did  not  seem  bad  authority.  She  sat 
an  hour  with  me  on  Monday  evening,  and  gave  me  the  whole 
history." 

"  The  whole  history ! "  repeated  Anne,  laughing.  "  She 
could  not  make  a  very  long  history,  I  think,  of  one  such  little 
article  of  unfounded  news." 

Mrs.  Smith  said  nothing. 

"  But,"  continued  Anne,  presently,  "  though  there  is  no 
truth  in  my  having  this  claim  on  Mr.  Elliot,  I  should  be 
extremely  happy  to  be  of  use  to  you,  in  any  way  that  I  could. 
Shall  I  mention  to  him  your  being  in  Bath?  Shall  I  take 
any  message?  " 

"  No,  1  thank  you:  no,  certainly  not  In  the  warmth  of 
the  moment,  and  under  a  mistaken  impression,  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  endeavoured  to  interest  you  in  some  drcum- 
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No,  I  thank  you,  I  have  nothing  to 


stances;  but  not  now. 
trouble  you  with." 

"  I  think  you  spoke  of  having  known  Mr.  Elliot  many 
years?"  ' 

"  I  did." 

"  Not  before  he  married,  I  suppose?  " 

I'  Yes;  he  was  not  married  when  I  knew  him  first." 

"  And — were  you  much  acquainted?  " 

"  Intimately." 

"  Indeed  I  Then  do  tell  me  what  he  was  at  that  time  of 
hfe.  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to  know  what  Mr.  Elliot  was 
as  a  very  young  man.  Was  he  at  all  such  as  he  appears 
now?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Elliot  these  three  years,"  was  Mrs. 
Smith's  answer,  given  so  gravely  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pursue  the  subject  farther;  and  Anne  felt  that  she  had 
gamed  nothing  but  an  increase  of  curiosity.  They  were 
both  silent:  Mrs.  Smith  very  thoughtful.    At  last— 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Miss  Elliot,"  she  cried,  in 
her  natural  tone  of  cordiality,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the 
short  answers  I  have  been  giving  you,  but  I  have  been  un- 
certam  what  I  ought  to  do.    I  have  been  doubting  and 
considermg  as  to  what  I  ought  to  tell  you.    There  were 
many  thmgs  to  be  taken  into  the  account.    One  hates  to 
be  officious,  to  be  giving  bad  impressions,  making  mischief. 
Even  the  smooth  surface  of  family-union  seems  worth  pre- 
servmg,  though  there  may  be  nothing  durable  beneath. 
However,  I  have  determmed;  I  think  I  am  right;   I  think 
you  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Elliot's  real 
character.    Though  I  fully  believe  that,  at  present,  you 
have  not  the  smallest  mtention  of  accepting  him,  there  is 
no  saymg  what  may  happen.    You  might,  some  time  or 
other,  be  differently  affected  towards  him.    Hear  the  truth, 
therefore,  now,  while  you  are  unprejudiced.    Mr.  Elliot  J 
a  man  without  heart  or  conscience;  a  designing,  wary,  cold- 
blooded being,  who  thinks  only  of  himself;  who,  for  his  own 
mterest  or  ease,  would  be  guilty  of  any  cruelty,  or  any 
treachery,  that  could  be  perpetrated  without  risk  of  his 
general  character.    He  has  no  feehng  for  others.    Those 
whom  he  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  leading  mto  ruin,  he 
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can  neglect  and  desert  without  the  smallest  compunction. 
He  is  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  any  sentiment  of  justice 
or  compassion.  Oh  I  he  is  black  at  heart:  hollow  and 
black!" 

Anne's  astonished  air,  and  exclamation  of  wonder,  made 
her  pause,  and  in  a  calmer  manner,  she  added — 

"My  expressions  startle  you.  You  must  allow  for  an 
injured,  angry  woman.  But  I  will  try  to  command  myself. 
I  will  not  abuse  him.  I  will  only  tell  you  what  I  have  found 
him.  Facts  shall  speak.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  my 
dear  husband,  who  trusted  and  loved  him,  and  thought  him 
as  good  as  himself.  The  mtimacy  had  been  formed  before 
our  marriage.  I  found  them  most  intimate  friends;  and  I, 
too,  became  excessively  pleased  with  Mr.  Elliot,  and  enter- 
tamed  the  highest  opinion  of  him.  At  nineteen,  you  know, 
one  does  not  think  very  seriously;  but  Mr.  ElUot  appeared 
to  me  quite  as  good  as  others,  and  much  more  agreeable 
than  most  others,  and  we  were  almost  always  together.  We 
were  principally  in  town,  living  in  very  good  style.  He  was 
then  the  inferior  in  circumstances;  he  was  then  the  poor  one; 
he  had  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  it  was  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  support  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman.  He  had 
always  a  home  with  us  whenever  he  chose  it;  he  was  always 
welcome;  he  was  like  a  brother.  My  poor  Charles,  who  had 
the  finest,  most  generous  spirit  in  the  world,  would  have 
divided  his  last  farthing  with  him;  I  know  that  his  purse  was 
open  to  him;  I  know  ti^at  he  often  assisted  him." 

"  This  must  have  been  about  that  very  period  of  Mr. 
Elliot's  life,"  said  Anne,  "  which  has  always  excited  my 
particular  curiosity.  It  must  have  been  about  the  same 
time  that  he  became  known  to  my  father  and  sister.  I  never 
knew  him  myself,  I  only  heard  of  him;  but  there  was  a 
something  in  his  conduct  then,  with  regard  to  my  father  and 
sister,  and  afterwards  in  the  circumstances  of  his  marriage, 
which  I  never  could  quite  reconcile  with  present  times.  It 
seemed  to  announce  a  different  sort  of  man." 

"  I  know  it  all,  I  know  it  all,"  cried  Mrs.  Smith.  "  He 
had  been  introduced  to  Sir  Walter  and  your  sister  before  I 
was  acquainted  with  him,  but  I  heard  him  speak  of  them  for 
ever.    I  know  he  was  invited  and  encouraged,  and  I  know  he 
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did  not  choose  to  go.  I  can  satisfy  you,  perhaps,  on  points 
which  you  would  little  expect;  and  as  to  his  marriage,  I 
knew  all  about  it  at  the  tune.  I  was  privy  to  all  the  fors 
and  againsts;  I  was  the  friend  to  whom  he  confided  his  hopes 
and  plans;  and  though  I  did  not  know  his  wife  previously, 
her  inferior  situation  m  society,  indeed,  rendered  that  im- 
possible, yet  I  knew  her  all  her  hfe  afterwards,  or  at  least 
till  within  the  last  two  years  of  her  life,  and  can  answer  any 
question  you  wish  to  put." 

"  Nay,"  said  Anne,  "  I  have  no  particular  enquiry  to  make 
about  her.  I  have  always  understood  they  were  not  a  happy 
c»uple.  But  I  should  hke  to  know  why,  at  that  time  of  his 
life,  he  should  slight  my  father's  acquaintance  aa  he  did. 
My  father  was  certainly  disposed  to  take  very  kind  and 
proper  notice  of  him.    Why  did  Mr.  Elliot  draw  back?  " 

"  Mr.  Elliot,"  replied  Mrs.  Smith,  "  at  that  period  of  his 
life  had  one  object  in  view:  to  make  his  fortune,  and  by  a 
rather  quicker  process  than  the  law.  He  was  determined 
to  make  it  by  marriage.  He  was  determined,  at  least,  not 
to  mar  it  by  an  imprudent  marriage ;  and  I  know  it  was  his 
belief  (wheUier  justly  or  not,  of  course  I  cannot  decide),  that 
your  father  and  sister,  m  their  civilities  and  invitations,  were 
designing  a  match  between  the  heir  and  the  young  lady,  and 
it  was  impossible  that  such  a  match  should  have  answered 
his  ideas  of  wealth  and  independence.  That  was  his  motive 
for  drawing  back,  I  can  assure  you.  He  told  me  the  whole 
story.  He  had  no  concealments  with  me.  It  was  curious, 
that  having  ju'i  left  you  behind  me  in  Bath,  my  first  and 
principal  acquaintance  on  marrying  should  be  your  cousin; 
and  that,  through  him,  I  should  be  continually  hearing  of 
your  father  and  sister.  He  described  one  Miss  Elliot,  and  I 
thought  very  affectionately  of  the  other." 

"  Perhaps,"  cried  Anne,  struck  by  a  sudden  idea,  "  you 
sometimes  spoke  of  me  to  Mr.  Elliot?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  did;  very  often.  I  used  to  boast  of  my 
own  Anne  ElUot,  and  vouch  for  your  being  a  very  different 
creature  from " 

She  checked  herself  just  in  time. 

"  This  accounts  for  something  which  Mr.  Elliot  said  last 
night,"  cried  Anne.    "This  explains  it    I  found  he  had 
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been  used  to  hear  of  me.    I  could  not  comprehend  how. 


What  wild 


forms  where 
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imaginations 
cerned  1  How  sure  to  be  mistaken  I  iJut  1  beg  your  pardon ; 
I  have  interrupted  you.  Mr.  Elliot  married  then  completely 
for  money  ?  The  circumstance,  probably,  which  first  opened 
your  eyes  to  his  character?  " 

Mrs.  Smith  hesiuted  a  little  here.  "Oh!  those  things 
are  too  common.  When  one  lives  in  the  world,  a  man  or 
woman's  marrying  for  money  is  too  common  to  strike  one 
as  it  ought.  I  was  very  young,  and  associated  only  with 
the  young,  and  we  were  a  thoughtless,  gay  set,  without  any 
strict  rules  of  conduct.  We  lived  for  enjoyment.  I  think 
differently  now;  time  and  sickness  and  sorrow  have  given 
me  other  notions;  but  at  that  period,  I  must  own  I  saw 
nothing  reprehensible  ui  what  Mr.  Elliot  was  doing,  'To 
do  the  best  for  himself  '  passed  as  a  duty." 

"  But  was  not  she  a  very  low  woman?  " 

"Yes;  which  I  objected  to,  but  he  would  not  regard. 
Money,  money,  was  all  that  he  wanted.  Her  father  was 
a  grazier,  her  grandfather  had  '>tfen  a  butcher,  but  that  was 
all  nothing.  She  was  a  fine  woman,  had  had  a  decent 
education,  was  brought  forward  by  some  cousins,  thrown  by 
chance  into  Mr.  Elliot's  company,  and  fell  m  love  with  him; 
and  not  a  difficulty  or  a  scruple  was  there  on  his  side  with 
respect  to  her  birth.  All  his  caution  was  spent  in  bf.ing 
secured  of  the  real  amount  of  her  fortune,  before  he  com- 
mitted himself.  Depend  upon  it,  whatever  esteem  Mr.  Elliot 
may  have  for  his  own  situation  in  life  now,  as  a  young  man 
he  had  not  the  smallest  value  for  it.  His  chance  of  the 
Kellynch  estate  was  something,  but  all  the  honour  of  the 
family  he  held  as  cheap  as  dirt.  I  have  ofteT  heard  him 
declare,  that  if  baronetcies  were  saleable,  anybody  should 
have  his  for  fifty  pounds,  arms  and  motto,  name  and  livery 
included;  but  I  will  not  pretend  to  repeat  half  that  I  used 
to  hear  him  say  on  that  subject.  It  would  not  be  fair;  and 
yet  you  ought  to  have  proof,  for  what  is  all  this  but  assertion, 
and  you  shall  have  proof." 

^^  "  Indeed,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  I  want  none,"  cried  Anne. 
"  You  have  asserted  nothing  contradictory  to  what  Mr.  Elliot 
appeared  to  be  some  years  ago.    This  is  all  in  confirmatwn. 
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rather,  of  what  we  used  to  hear  and  believe.    I  am  more 
curious  to  know  why  he  should  be  so  different  now." 

"  But  for  my  satisfaction,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
rmg  for  Mary;  stay:  I  am  sure  you  will  have  the  still  greater 
goodness  of  gomg  yourself  into  my  bedroom,  and  bringing  me 
the  small  mlaid  box  which  you  will  find  on  the  upper  shelf 
of  the  closet." 

\nne,  seeing  her  friend  to  be  earnestly  bent  on  ic,  did  as 
she  was  desu-ed.  The  box  was  brought  and  placed  before 
f/itu^  ¥"•  Smith,  sighing  over  it  as  she  unlocked  it,  said— 
This  IS  full  of  papers  belonging  to  him,  to  my  husband: 
a  small  portion  only  of  what  I  had  to  look  over  when  I  lost 
him.  The  letter  I  am  looking  for  was  one  written  by  Mr. 
Elliot  to  him  before  our  marriage,  and  happened  to  be  saved; 
why,  one  can  hardly  imagine.  But  he  was  careless  and  im- 
methodical,  like  other  men,  about  those  things;  and  when 
I  came  to  examine  his  papers,  I  found  it  with  others,  still 
more  trivial,  from  different  people  scattered  here  and  there, 
while  many  letters  and  memorandums  of  real  importance' 
nad  been  destroyed.  Here  it  is ;  I  would  not  bum  it,  because 
being  even  then  very  little  satisfied  with  Mr.  Elliot,  I  was 
determined  to  preserve  every  document  of  former  intimacy. 
1  have  now  another  motive  for  being  glad  that  I  can  pro- 
duce it."  *^ 

This  was  the  letter,  directed  to  "Charles  Smith,  Esq., 
Tunbridge  Wells,"  and  dated  from  London,  as  far  back  as 
July,  1803:— 

"  Dear  Smith,— I  have  received  yours.  Your  kindness 
almost  overpowers  me.  I  wish  nature  had  made  such  hearts 
as  [yours]  more  coniroan,  but  I  have  lived  three  and-twenty 
years  in  the  world,  and  have  seen  none  like  it.  At  present, 
believe  me,  I  have  no  need  of  your  services,  being  in  cash 
again.  Give  me  joy:  I  have  got  rid  of  Sir  Walter  and  Miss. 
They  are  gone  back  to  Kellynch,  and  almost  made  me  swear 
to  visit  them  this  summer;  but  my  first  visit  to  Kellynch 
will  be  with  a  surveyor,  to  tell  me  how  to  bring  it  with  best 
advantage  to  the  hammer.  The  baronet,  nevertheless,  is 
not  unlikely  to  marry  again;  he  is  quite  fool  enough.  If 
he  does,  however,  they  will  leave  me  in  peace,  which  may 
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be  a  decent  equivalent  for  the  reversion.    He  is  worse  than 
last  year. 

"  I  wish  I  had  any  name  but  Elliot.  I  am  sick  of  it  The 
name  of  Walter  I  can  drop,  thank  God  1  and  I  desire  you  will 
never  insult  me  with  my  second  W.  again,  meaning,  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  to  be  only  yours  truly,— Wm.  Elliot." 

Such  a  letter  could  not  be  read  without  putting  Anne  in 
a  glow;  and  Mrs.  Smith,  observing  the  high  colour  in  her 
face,  said — 

"  The  language,  I  know,  is  highly  disrespectful.  Though 
I  have  forgot  the  exact  terms,  I  have  a  perfect  impression  of 
the  general  meaning.  But  it  shows  you  the  man.  Mark  his 
professions  to  my  poor  husband.    Can  anything  be  stronger  ?  " 

Anne  could  not  immediately  get  over  the  shock  and 
mortification  of  finding  such  words  applied  to  her  father 
She  was  obliged  to  recollect  that  her  seeing  the  letter  was  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  honour,  that  no  one  ought  to  be 
judged  or  to  be  known  by  such  testimonies,  that  no  privatfl 
correspondence  could  bear  the  eye  of  others,  before  she  could 
recover  calmness  enough  to  return  the  letter  which  she  had 
been  meditating  over,' and  say — 

"Thank  you.  This  is  full  proof  undoubtedly:  proof  of 
everything  you  were  saying.  But  why  be  acquainted  with 
us  now?  ' 

'•  I  can  explain  this  too,"  cried  Mrs.  Smith,  smiling. 
"Can  you  really?"  '  ** 

"  Yes.  I  have  shewn  you  Mr.  Elliot  as  he  was  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  I  will  shew  him  as  he  is  now.  I  cannot 
produce  written  proof  again,  but  I  can  give  as  authentic  oral 
testimony  as  you  c^-  desire,  of  what  he  is  now  wanting  and 
what  he  13  now  domg.  He  is  no  hypocrite  now.  He  truly 
wants  to  marry  you.  His  present  attentions  to  your  family 
are  very  sincere:  quite  from  the  heart.  I  will  eive  you  mv 
authority:  his  friend  Colonel  Wallis." 
''  Colonel  Wallis  1  are  you  acquainted  with  him?  " 
"No.  It  does  not  come  to  me  in  quite  so  direct  a  line 
as  that;  it  takes  a  bend  or  two,  but  nothing  of  consequence. 
The  stream  is  as  good  as  at  first;  the  little  rubbish  it  collects 
m  the  turnings  is  easily  moved  away.    Mr.  Elliot  talks  un- 
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reservedly  to  Colonel  Wallis  of  his  views  on  you,  which  said 
Colonel  Wallis,  I  imagine  to  be,  in  himself,  a  sensible,  careful, 
discf^ming  sort  of  character;  but  Colonel  Wallis  has  a  very 
pretty  silly  wife,  to  whom  he  tells  things  which  he  had  better 
not,  and  he  repeats  it  all  to  her.  She  in  the  overflowing 
spirits  of  her  recovery,  repeats  it  all  to  her  nurse;  and  the 
nurse  knowing  my  acquaintance  with  you,  very  naturally 
brings  it  all  to  me.  On  Monday  evening,  my  good  friend 
Mrs.  Rooke  let  me  thus  much  into  the  secrets  of  Marlborough 
Buildings.  When  I  talked  of  a  whole  history,  therefore, 
you  see  I  was  not  romancing  so  much  as  you  supposed." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  your  authority  is  deficient.  This 
will  not  do.  Mr.  Elliot's  having  any  views  on  me  will  not 
in  the  least  account  for  the  efforts  he  made  towards  a 
reconciliation  with  my  father.  That  was  all  prior  to  my 
coming  to  Bath.  I  found  them  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
wheu  I  arrived." 

"  I  know  you  did;  I  know  it  all. perfectly,  but—" 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Smith,  we  must  not  expect  to  get  real 
information  in  such  a  line.  Facts  or  opinions  which  are  to 
pass  through  the  hands  of  so  many,  to  be  misconceived  by 
follv  in  one,  and  ignorance  in  another,  can  hardly  have  much 
truth  left." 

"  Only  give  me  a  hearing.  You  will  soon  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  general  credit  due,  by  listening  to  some  particulars 
which  you  can  yourself  immediately  contradict  or  confirm. 
Nobody  supposes  that  you  were  his  first  inducement.  He 
had  seen  you,  indeed,  before  he  came  to  Bath,  and  admired 
you,  but  without  knowing  it  to  be  you.  So  says  my  historian, 
at  least.  Is  this  true?  Did  he  see  you  last  summer  or 
autumn  '  somewhere  down  in  the  west,*  to  use  her  own 
words,  without  knowing  it  to  be  you?  " 

"  He  certainly  did.  So  far  it  is  very  true.  At  Lyme.  I 
happened  to  be  at  Lyme." 

"  Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Smith,  triumphantly,  "  grant  my 
friend  the  credit  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  point 
asserted.  He  saw  you  then  at  Lyme,  and  liked  you  so  well 
as  to  be  exceedingly  pleased  to  meet  with  you  again  in 
Camden  Place,  as  Miss  Anne  Elliot,  and  from  that  moment, 
I  have  no  doubt,  had  a  double  motive  in  his  visits  there. 
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earlier,  which 


But  there  was  another,  and 

explain.    If  there  is  anything    _    _^ ^   „„ 

to  be  either  false  or  improbable,  stop'me.  My  account  states, 
that  your  sister's  friend,  the  lady  now  staying  with  you, 
whom  I  have  heard  you  mention,  came  to  Bath  with  Miss 
Elliot  and  Sir  Walter  as  long  ago  as  September  (in  short 
when  they  first  came  themselves),  and  has  been  staying  there 
ever  since;  that  she  is  a  clever,  insinuating,  handsome 
woman,  poor  and  plausible,  and  altogether  such  in  situation 
and  manner,  as  to  give  a  general  idea,  among  Sir  Walter's 
acquaintance,  of  her  meaning  to  be  Lady  Elliot,  and  as 
general  a  surprise  that  Miss  Elliot  should  be.  aoDarently 
blind  to  the  danger." 

Here  Mrs.  Smith  paused  a  moment;  but  Anne  had  not  a 
word  to  say,  and  she  continued — 

"  This  was  the  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  those  who 
knew  the  family,  long  before  you  returned  to  it;  and  Colonel 
Wallis  had  his  eye  upon  your  father  enough  to  be  sensible 
of  it,  though  he  did  not  then  visit  in  Camden  Place;  but  his 
regard  for  Mr.  Elliot  gave  him  an  interest  in  wrtching  all 
that  was  going  on  there,  and  when  Mr.  Eiliot  came  to  Bath 
for  a  day  or  two,  as  he  happened  to  do  a  little  before 
Christmas,  Colonel  Wallis  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
appearance  of  things,  and  the  reports  beginning  to  prevail. 
Now  you  are  to  understand,  that  time  had  worked  a  very 
material  change  in  Mr.  Elliot's  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  a 
baronetcy.     Upon  all  points  of  blood  and  connexion  he  is 
a  completely  altered  man.    Having  long  had  as  much  money 
as  he  could  spend,  nothing  to  wish  for  on  the  side  of  avarice 
or  indulgence,  he  has  been  gradually  learning  to  pin  his 
happiness  upon  the  consequence  he  is  heir  to.    I  thought  it 
coming  on  before  our  acquaintance  ceased,  but  it  is  now  a 
confirmed  feeling.    He  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  not  being  Sir 
William.    You  may  guess,  therefore,  that  the  news  he  heard 
from  his  friend  could  not  be  very  agreeable,  and  you  may 
guess  what  it  produced;   ^he  resolution  of  coming  back  to 
Bath  as  soon  as  possible,  and  of  fixing  himself  here  for  a 
time,  with  the  view  of  renewing  his  former  acquaintance, 
and  recovering  such  a  footing  m  the  family  as  might  give 
him  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  his  danger,  and 
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of  circumventing  the  lady  if  he  found  it  material.  This  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  friends  as  the  only  thing  to  be 
done;  and  Colonel  Wallis  was  to  assist  in  every  way  that 
he  could.  He  was  to  be  introduced,  and  Mrs.  Wallis  was 
to  be  introduced,  and  everybody  was  to  be  introduced. 
Mr.  F'liot  came  back  accordingly;  and  on  application  was 
forg.  en,  as  you  know,  and  re-admitted  into  the  family; 
and  there  it  was  his  constant  object,  and  his  only  object  (till 
your  arrival  added  another  motive),  to  watch  Sir  Walter  and 
Mrs.  Qay.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  being  with  them, 
threw  himself  in  their  way,  called  at  all  hours ;  but  I  need 
not  be  particular  on  this  subject.  You  can  imagine  what 
an  artful  man  would  do;  and  with  this  guide,  perhaps,  may 
recollect  what  you  have  seen  him  do." 

"  Yes,"  said  Anne,  "  you  tell  me  nothing  which  does  not 
accord  with  what  I  have  known,  or  could  imagine.  There 
is  always  something  offensive  in  the  details  of  cunning.  The 
manoeuvres  of  selfishness  and  duplicity  must  ever  be  revolt- 
ing, but  I  have  heard  nothing  which  really  surprises  me.  I 
know  those  who  would  be  shocked  by  such  a  representation 
of  Mr.  Elliot,  who  would  have  difficulty  in  believing  it,  but 
I  have  never  been  satisfied.  I  have  always  wanted  some 
other  moi!  -e  for  his  conduct  than  appeared.  I  should  like 
to  know  his  present  opinion,  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
event  i;e  has  been  in  dread  of;  whether  he  considers  the 
danger  to  be  lessening  or  not." 

"  Lessening,  I  understand,"  replied  Mrs.  Smith.  "  He 
thinks  Mrs.  Clay  afraid  of  him,  aware  that  he  sees  through 
her,  and  not  daring  to  proceed  as  she  might  do  in  his  absence. 
But  since  he  must  be  absent  some  time  or  other,  I  do  nc 
perceive  how  he  can  ever  be  secure  while  she  holds  her  present 
influence.  Mrs.  Wallis  has  an  amusing  idea,  as  nurse  tells 
ine,  that  it  is  to  be  put  into  the  marriage  articles  when  you 
and  Mr.  Elliot  marry,  that  your  father  is  not  to  marry  Mrs. 
Clay  \  scheme  worthy  of  Mrs.  Wallis's  understanding,  by 
all  a  nts ;  but  my  sensible  nurse  Rooke  sees  the  absurdity 
of  it.  "  Why,  to  be  sure,  ma'am,'  said  she,  '  it  would  not 
prevent  his  marrying  anybody  else.*  And,  indeed,  to  own 
the  truth,  I  do  not  think  nurse,  in  her  heart,  is  a  very  strenuous 
opposer  of  Sir  Walter's  making  a  second  match.    She  n.  'St 
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be  allowed  to  be  a  favourer  of  matrimony,  you  know;  and 
(since  self  will  intrude)  who  can  say  that  she  may  not  have 
some  flying  visions  of  attending  the  next  Lady  Elliot,  through 
Mrs.  Wallis's  recommendation?  " 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  know  all  this,"  said  Anne,  after  a  little 
thoughtfulness.  "  It  will  be  more  painful  t  le  in  some 
respects  to  be  in  company  witi;  him,  but  I  shall  know  better 
what  to  do.  My  line  of  conduct  will  be  more  direct.  Mr. 
Elliot  is  evidently  a  disingenuous,  artificial,  worldly  man, 
who  has  had  never  any  better  principle  to  guide  him  than 
selfishness." 

But  Mr.  Elliot  was  not  yet  done  with.  Mrs.  Smith  had 
been  carried  away  from  her  first  direction,  and  Anne  had 
forgotten,  in  the  interest  of  her  own  family  concerns,  how 
much  had  been  oritnnally  implied  against  him;  but  her 
attention  was  now  called  to  the  explanation  of  those  first 
hints,  and  she  listened  to  a  recital  which,  if  it  did  not  per- 
fectly justify  the  unqualified  bitterness  of  Mrs.  Smith,  proved 
him  to  have  been  verjr  unfeeling  in  his  conduct  towards  her; 
very  deficient  both  in  justice  and  compassion. 

She  learned  that  (the  intimacy  between  them  continuing 
unimpaired  by  Mr.  ILlliot's  marriage)  they  had  been  as  before 
always  together,  and  Mr.  Elliot  had  led  his  friend  into 
expenses  much  beyond  his  fortune.    Mrs.  Smith  did  not 
want  to  take  the  blame  to  herself,  and  was  most  tender  of 
throwing  any  on  her  husband;  but  Anne  could  collect  that 
their  income  had  never  been  equal  to  their  style  of  living, 
and  that  from  the  first  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  general 
and  joint  extiavagance.    From  his  wife's  account  of  him  she 
could  discern  Mr.  Smith  to  have  been  a  man  of  warm  feelings, 
easy  temper,  careless  habits,  and  not  strong  understanding; 
much  more  amiable  than  his  friend,  and  very  unlike  him' 
led  by  him,  and  probably  despised  by  him.    Mr.  Elliot,  raised 
by  his  rnarriage  to  great  affluence,  and  disposed  to  every 
gratification  of  pleasure  and  vanity  which  could  be  com- 
manded without  mvolving  himself  (for  with  all  his  self- 
mdulgence  he  had  become  a  prudent  man),  and  beginning  to 
be  rich,  just  as  his  friend  ought  to  have  found  himself  to  be 
poor,  seemed  to  have  had  no  concern  at  all  for  that  friend's 
probable  finances,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hac  oeen  prompting 
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and  encouraging  cxpeiiie»  which  could  end  only  in  ruin:  and 
the  Smiths  accordingly  had  been  ruined. 

The  husband  had  died  just  in  time  to  be  spared  the  full 
knowledge  of  it.  They  had  previously  known  embarrau- 
ments  enough  to  try  the  frkndship  of  their  friends,  and  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Elliot's  had  better  not  be  tried ;  but  it  was 
not  till  his  death  that  the  wretched  state  of  his  a£fairs  was 
fully  known.  With  a  confidence  in  Mr.  Elliot's  regard,  more 
creditable  to  his  feelings  than  his  judgment,  Mr.  Smith  had 
appointea  him  the  executor  of  his  will;  but  Mr.  Elliot  would 
not  act,  and  the  difficulties  and  distresses  which  this  refusal 
had  heaped  on  her,  in  addition  to  the  inevitable  sufferings 
of  her  situation,  had  been  such  as  could  not  be  related  wiu- 
obi,  anguish  of  spirit,  or  listened  to  without  corresponding 
indignation. 

Anne  was  shewn  some  letters  of  his  on  the  occasion, 
answers  to  urgent  applications  from  Mrs.  Smith,  which  all 
breathed  the  same  stem  resolution  of  not  engaging  in  a 
fruitless  trouble,  and,  under  a  cold  civility,  the  same  hard- 
hearted indifference  to  any  of  the  evil«  it  might  bring  on  her. 
It  was  a  dreadful  picture  of  ingratitude  and  inhumanity; 
and  Anne  felt,  at  some  moments,  that  no  flagrant  open  crime 
cuuld  have  been  worse.  She  had  a  great  deal  to  listen  to; 
all  the  particulars  of  past  sad  scenes,  all  the  minutiae  of 
distress  upon  distress,  which  in  former  conversations  had 
been  merely  hinted  at,  were  dwelt  on  now  with  a  natural 
indulgence.  Anne  could  perfectly  comprehend  the  exquisite 
relief,  and  was  only  the  more  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  com- 
posure of  her  friend's  usual  state  of  mind. 

There  was  one  circumstance  in  the  history  of  her  grievances 
of  particular  irritation.  She  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
some  property  of  her  husband  in  the  West  Indies,  which  had 
been  for  marv  years  under  a  soft  of  sequestration  for  the 
payment  of  its  own  incumbrances,  might  be  recoverable  by 
proper  measures;  and  this  property,  though  not  large,  would 
be  enough  to  make  her  comparatively  rich.  But  Siere  was 
nobody  to  stir  in  it.  Mr.  Elliot  would  du  nothing,  and  she 
could  do  nothing  herself,  equally  disabled  from  personal 
exertion  by  her  state  of  bodily  weakness,  ar  i  from  employing 
others  by  her  want  of  money.    She  had  no  natural  connexion:. 
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to .  ,jujt  her  even  with  their  counsel,  and  she  could  not  afford 
to  purchase  the  assistance  of  the  law.  This  was  a  cruel 
aggravation  of  actually  streightened  means.  To  feel  that 
ihe  ought  to  b.>  in  better  circumstances,  that  a  little  trouble 
m  the  right  place  might  do  it,  and  to  fear  that  delay  might 
be  even  weakening  her  claims,  was  hard  to  bear. 

It  was  on  this  point  that  she  had  hoped  to  engage  Anne's 
good  offices  with  Mr.  Elliot.  She  had  previously,  in  the 
anticipation  of  their  marriage,  been  very  apprehensive  of 
losing  her  friend  by  it ;  but  on  being  assured  tl\at  he  could  have 
made  no  attempt  of  that  nature,  imce  he  did  not  even  know 
her  to  be  m  Bath,  it  immediately  occurred,  that  something 
might  be  done  m  her  favour  by  the  influence  of  the  woman  he 
tovcd,  and  she  had  been  hastily  preparing  to  interest  Anne's 
leelings  as  far  as  the  observances  due  to  Mr.  Elliot's  character 
would  allow,  when  Anne's  refutation  of  the  supposed  engage- 
ment changed  the  face  of  everything;  and  while  it  took  from 
her  '^he  new-formed  hope  of  succeeding  in  the  object  of  he. 
first  anxiety,  left  her  at  least  the  comfort  of  telling  the  whole 
story  her  own  way. 

After  listening  to  this  full  description  of  Mr.  Elliot,  Anne 
could  not  but  express  some  surprise  at  Mrs.  Smith's  having 
spoken  of  him  so  favourably  in  the  beginning  of  their  con- 
versatiou     "She  had  seemed  to  recommend  and  praise 

"  My  dear,"  was  Mrs.  Smith's  reply,  "  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done.    I  considered  your  marrying  him  as  certain 
though  he  might  not  yet  have  made  the  offer,  and  I  could  no 
more  speak  the  truth  of  him,  than  if  he  had  been  your  husband 
My  heart  bled  for  you  as  I  talked  of  happiness  •  and  yet  he  is 
sensible,  he  is  agreeable,  and  with  such  a  woman  as  you   it 
was  not  absolutely  hopelesr.    He  was  very  unkind  to  his  first 
wife.    They  were   wretched   together.    But  she   was  too 
Ignorant  and  giddy  for  respect,  and  he  had  never  loved  her 
I  was  willmg  to  hope  that  you  must  fare  better." 

Anne  could  just  acknowledge  within  herself  such  a  possi- 
bihty  of  havmg  been  induced  to  marrv  him  as  n^.ade  her 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  the  misery  which'must  have  followed. 
It  was  just  possible  that  she  might  have  been  persuaded  by 
Lady  Russell  I    And  under  such  a  supposition,  which  would 
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have  been  most  miserable,  when  time  had  disclosed  all,  too 
late? 

It  was  very  desirable  that  Lady  Russell  should  be  no 
longer  deceived ;  and  one  of  the  concluding  arrangements  of 
this  important  conference,  which  carried  them  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  mommg,  was,  that  Anne  had  full  liberty  to 
communicate  to  her  friend  everything  relative  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
in  which  his  conduct  was  involved. 


CH^PTE1{^XXII 

Anne  went  home  to  think  over  all  that  she  had  heard.  In 
one  point,  her  feelings  were  relieved  by  this  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Elliot.  There  was  no  longer  anything  of  tenderness  due  to 
him.  He  stood  as  opposed  to  Captain  Wentworth,  in  all  his 
own  unwelcome  obtrusiveness;  and  the  evil  of  his  attentions 
last  night,  the  irremediable  mischief  he  might  have  done, 
was  considered  with  sensations  unqualified,  unperplexed. 
Pity  for  him  was  all  over.  But  this  was  the  only  point  of 
reUef.  In  every  other  respect,  in  lookmg  around  her,  or 
penetrating  forward,  she  saw  more  to  distrust  and  to  appre- 
hend. She  was  concerned  for  the  disappointment  and  pain 
Lady  Russell  would  be  feeling;  for  the  mortifications  which 
must  be  hanging  over  her  fa^er  and  sister,  and  had  all  the 
distress  of  foreseeing  many  evils  without  knowing  how  to 
avert  any  one  of  them.  She  was  most  thankful  for  her  own 
knowledge  oi  him.  She  had  never  considered  herself  as 
entitled  to  reward  for  not  slighting  an  old  friend  like  Mrs. 
Smith,  but  here  was  a  reward,  indeed,  springing  from  it  I 
Mrs.  Smith  had  been  able  to  tell  her  what  no  one  else  could 
have  done.  Could  the  knowledge  have  been  extended 
through  her  family?  But  this  was  a  vain  idea.  She  must 
talk  to  Lady  Russell,  tell  her,  consult  with  her,  and  having 
done  her  best,  wait  the  event  with  as  much  composure  as 
possible ;  and  after  all,  her  greatest  want  of  composure  would 
be  in  that  quarter  of  tJie  mind  which  could  not  be  opened  to 
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Lady  Russell;  m  that  flow  of  anxieties  and  fears  which  must 
be  all  to  herself. 

She  found,  on  reaching  home,  that  she  had,  as  she  intended, 
escaped  seeing  Mr.  EUiot;  that  he  had  called  and  paid  them 
a  long  morning  visit;  but  hardly  had  she  congratulated 
herself,  and  felt  safe,  when  she  heard  that  he  was  comine 
again  m  the  evening.  * 

;'  I  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  asking  him,"  said 
Elizabeth  with  affected  carelessness,  "  but  he  gave  so  many 
nints;  so  Mrs.  Clay  says,  at  least." 

"ii^u^^^'^'  ?  ^°  ''^y  **•  ^  "«^<''"  saw  any  body  in  my  life 
spell  harder  for  an  invitation.  Poor  man  I  I  was  really  in 
pain  for  him;  for  your  hard-hearted  sister.  Miss  Anne,  s^ms 
bent  on  cruelty." 

"Oh  I  "cried  Elizabeth,  "  I  have  been  rather  too  much 
used  to  the  game  to  be  soon  overcome  by  a  gentleman's 
hints.  However,  when  I  found  how  excessively  he  was 
regretting  that  he  should  miss  my  father  this  morning  I 
gave  way  immediately,  for  I  would  never  really  omit  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  him  and  Sir  Walter  together.  They 
appear  to  s,o  much  advantage  in  company  with  each  other. 
l:.ach  behaving  so  pleasantly.  Mr.  Elliot  looking  up  with  so 
much  respect."  ^    *^ 

"Quite  delightful!  "  cried  Mrs.  Qay,  not  daring,  however 
to  turn  her  eyes  towards  Anne.    "  Exactly  like  father  and 

^°"  nu  .T,  ^"'°^'  '"^y  ^  "^^  ^y  ^a^^er  and  son?  " 

Oh  I  I  lay  no  embargo  on  any  body's  words.  If  you  will 
have  such  ideas  I  But,  upon  my  word,  I  am  scarcely  sensible 
of  his  attentions  being  beyond  those  of  other  men  " 

My  der-  Miss  EUiot! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clay,  lifting  up 
her  hands  rid  eyes,  and  sinking  all  the  rest  of  her  astonish- 
ment m  a  convenient  silence. 

"VVell,  my  dear  Penelope,  you  need  not  be  so  alarmed 
about  him.  I  did  invite  him,  you  know.  I  sent  him  away 
with  smiles.  When  I  found  he  was  really  going  to  his  friends 
at  Thornberry  Park  for  the  whole  day  to-morrow,  I  had 
compassion  on  him." 

Anne  admired  the  good  acting  of  the  friend,  in  being 
able  to  shew  such  pleasure,  as  she  did,  in  the  expectation 
arxd  m  the  actual  arrival  of  the  very  person  whose  presence 
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must  really  be  interfering  with  her  prime  object.  It  was 
impossible  but  that  Mrs.  Clay  must  liate  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Elliot;  and  yet  she  could  assume  a  most  obliging,  placid 
look,  and  appear  quite  satisfied  with  the  curtailed  license  of 
devoting  herself  only  half  as  much  to  Sir  Walter  as  she  would 
have  done  otherwise. 

To  Anne  herself  it  was  most  distressing  to  see  Afr.  Elliot 
enter  the  room;  and  quite  painful  to  have  him  approach 
and  speak  to  her.  She  had  been  used  before  to  feel  that  he 
could  not  be  always  quite  sincere,  but  now  she  saw  insin- 
cerity in  everything.  His  attentive  deference  to  her  father, 
contrasted  with  his  former  language,  was  odious;  and  when 
she  thought  of  his  cruel  conduit  towards  Mrs.  Smith,  she 
could  haroly  bear  the  sight  of  his  present  smiles  and  mildness, 
or  the  sound  of  his  artificial  good  sentiments. 

She  meant  to  avoid  any  such  alteration  of  manners  as 
might  provoke  a  remonstrance  on  his  side.  It  was  a  great 
object  with  her  to  escape  all  enquiry  or  eclat;  but  it  was 
her  intention  to  be  as  decidedly  cool  to  him  as  might  be 
compatible  with  their  relationship;  and  to  retract,  as  quietly 
as  she  could,  the  few  steps  of  unnecessary  intimacy  she  had 
been  gradually  led  along.  She  was  accordingly  more 
guarded,  and  more  cool,  than  she  had  been  the  night  before. 

He  wanted  to  animat'  her  curiosity  again  as  to  how  and 
where  he  rpuld  have  heard  her  formerly  praised ;  wanted  very 
much  to  be  gratified  by  more  solicitation;  but  the  charm  was 
broken:  he  found  that  the  heat  and  animation  of  a  public 
room  was  necessary  to  kindle  his  modest  cousin's  vanity;  he 
found,  at  least,  that  it  was  not  to  be  done  now,  by  any  of 
those  attempts  which  he  could  hazard  among  the  too-com- 
manding claims  of  the  others.  He  little  surmised  that  it  was 
a  subject  acting  now  exactly  against  his  interest,  bringing 
immediately  to  her  thoughts  all  those  parts  of  his  conduct 
which  were  least  excusable. 

She  had  some  satisfaction  in  finding  that  he  was  really 
going  out  of  Bath  the  next  morning,  going  early,  and  that 
he  would  be  gone  the  greater  part  of  two  days.  He  was 
invited  again  to  Camden  Place  the  very  evening  of  his  return; 
but  from  Thursday  to  Saturday  evening  his  absence  was 
certain.    It  was  bad  enough  that  a  Mrs.  Clay  should  be  always 
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before  her;  but  that  a  deeper  hypocrite  should  be  added  to 
their  party,  seemed  the  destruction  of  everything  like  peace 
and  comfort.  It  was  so  humiliating  to  reflect  on  the  constant 
deception  practised  on  her  father  and  Elizabeth;  to  consider 
the  various  sources  of  mortification  preparing  for  them! 
Mrs.  Clay's  selfishness  was  not  so  complicate  nor  so  revolting 
as  his;  and  Anne  would  have  compounded  for  the  marriage 
at  once,  with  all  its  evils,  to  be  clear  of  Mr.  Elliot's  subtleties 
in  endeavouring  to  prevent  it. 

On  Friday  morning  she  meant  to  go  very  early  to  Lady 
Russell,  and  accomplish  the  necessary  communication:  and 
she  would  have  gone  directly  after  breakfast,  but  that  Mrs. 
Clay  was  also  goir  /  out  on  some  obliging  purpose  of  saving 
her  sister  trouble,  which  determined  her  to  wait  till  she  might 
be  s? '  from  such  a  companion.  She  saw  Mrs.  Clay  fairly  off, 
thei  ,re,  before  she  beg^xn  to  talk  of  spending  the  morning 
in  Rivers  Street. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  I  have  nothing  to  send 
but  my  love.  Oh  1  you  may  as  well  take  back  that  tiresome 
book  she  would  lend  me,  and  pretend  I  have  read  it  through. 
I  really  cannot  be  plaguing  myself  for  ever  with  all  the  new 
poems  and  states  of  the  nation  that  come  out.  Lady  Russell 
quite  bore5  one  with  her  new  publications.  You  need  not 
tell  her  so,  but  I  thought  her  dress  hideous  the  other  night. 
I  used  to  think  she  had  some  taste  in  dress,  but  I  was  ashamed 
of  her  at  the  concert.  Something  so  formal  and  arrange 
in  her  air  I  and  she  sits  so  upright  I     My  best  love,  of 


course." 
".\nd 


mine,"  added  Sir  Walter.  "Kindest  regards. 
And  you  may  say,  that  I  mean  to  call  upon  her  soon.  Make 
a  civil  message;  but  I  shall  only  leave  my  card.  Morning 
visits  are  never  fair  by  women  at  her  time  of  life,  who  make 
themselves  up  so  little.  If  she  would  only  wear  rouge  she 
would  not  be  afraid  of  being  seen;  but  last  time  I  called,  I 
observed  the  blinds  were  let  down  immediately." 

While  her  father  spoke,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Who  could  it  be?  Anne,  remembering  the  preconcerted 
visits,  at  all  hours,  of  Mr.  Elliot,  would  have  expected  him, 
but  for  his  known  engaeement  seven  miles  off.  After  the 
usual  period  of  suspense,  the  usual  sounds  of  approach  were 
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heard,  and  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Musgrove  "  were  ushered 
into  the  room. 

Surprise  was  the  strongest  emotion  raised  by  their  appear- 
ance; but  Anne  was  really  glad  to  see  them;  and  the  others 
w^ere  not  so  sorry  but  that  they  could  put  on  a  decent  air 
of  welcome;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  these,  their 
nearest  relations,  were  not  arrived  with  any  views  of  accom- 
modation in  that  house,  Sir  Walter  and  Elizabeth  were  able 
to  rise  m  cordiality,  and  do  the  honours  of  it  very  well. 
They  were  come  to  Bath  for  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Musgrove, 
and  were  at  the  White  Hart.  So  much  was  pretty  soon 
understood;  but  till  Sir  Walter  and  Elizabeth  were  walking 
Mary  into  the  other  drawing-room,  and  regaling  them- 
selves with  her  admiration,  Anne  could  not  draw  upon 
Charles's  brain  for  a  regular  history  of  their  coming,  or  an 
explanation  of  some  smiling  hintc  of  particular  business, 
which  had  been  ostentatiously  dropped  by  Mary,  as  well  as 
of  some  apparent  confusion  as  to  w'-om  their  party  con- 
sisted of. 

She  then  found  that  it  r'  .is*»d  of  Mrs.  Musgrove, 
Henrietta,  and  Captain  Harville,  beside  their  two  selves. 
He  gave  her  a  very  plain,  intelligible  account  of  the  whole; 
a  narration  in  which  she  saw  a  great  deal  of  most  char- 
acteristic proceeding.  The  scheme  had  received  its  first 
impulse  by  Captain  Harville's  wanting  to  cjme  to  Bath  on 
business.  He  had  begun  to  talk  of  it  a  week  ago;  and  by 
way  of  doing  something,  as  shooting  was  over,  Charles  had 
proposed  coming  with  him,  and  Mrs.  Harville  had  seemed 
to  like  the  idea  of  it  very  much,  as  an  advantage  to  her 
husband ;  but  Mary  could  not  bear  to  be  left,  and  had  made 
herself  so  unhappy  about  it,  that  for  a  day  or  two  everything 
seemed  to  be  in  suspense,  or  at  an  end.  But  then,  it  had 
been  taken  up  by  his  father  and  mother.  Ills  mother  had 
some  old  friends  in  Bath  whom  she  wanted  to  see;  it  was 
thought  a  good  opportunity  for  Henrietta  to  come  and  buy 
wedding-clothes  for  herself  and  her  sister;  and,  in  short, 
it  ended  in  being  his  mother's  party,  that  everything  might 
be  comfortable  and  easy  to  Captain  Harville;  and  he  and 
Mary  were  included  in  it  by  way  of  general  convenience. 
They  had  arrived  late  the  night  before,    Mrs.  Harville,  her 
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children,  and  Captain  Benwick,  remained  with  Mr.  Musgrove 
and  Louisa  at  Uppercross. 

Anne's  only  surprise  was,  that  affairs  should  be  in  forward- 
ness enough  for  Henrietta's  wedding-clothes  to  be  talked  of. 
She  had  imagined  such  difficulties  of  fortune  to  exist  there 
as  must  prevent  the  marriage  from  being  near  at  hand ;  but 
she  learned  from  Charles  that,  very  recently  (since  Mary's 
last  letter  to  herself),  Charles  Hayter  had  been  applied  to  by 
a  friend  to  hold  a  living  for  a  youth  who  could  not  possibly 
claim  it  under  many  years;  and  that  on  the  strength  of  this 
present  income,  with  almost  a  certainty  of  something  more 
permanent  long  before  the  term  in  question,  the  two  families 
had  consented  to  the  young  people's  wishes,  and  that  their 
marriage  was  likely  to  take  place  in  a  few  months,  quite  as 
sc  .^  as  Louisa's.  "  And  a  very  good  living  it  was,"  Charles 
added:  "only  five-and-twenty  miles  from  Uppercross,  and 
in  a  very  fine  country :  fine  part  of  Do''setshire.  In  the  centre 
of  some  of  the  best  preserves  in  the  kingdom,  surrounded  by 
three  great  proprietors,  each  more  careful  and  jealous  than 
the  other;  and  to  two  of  the  three  at  least,  Charles  Hayter 
might  get  a  special  recommendation.  Not  that  he  will 
value  it  as  he  ought,"  he  observed:  "  Charles  is  too  cool  about 
sporting.    That's  the  worst  of  him." 

"  I  am  extremely  glad,  indeed,"  cried  Anne;  "  particularly 
glad  that  this  should  happen;  and  that  of  two  sisters  who 
both  deserve  equally  well,  and  who  have  always  been  such 
good  friends,  the  pleasant  prospects  of  one  should  not  be 
dimming  those  of  the  other — that  they  should  be  so  equal 
m  their  prosperity  and  comfort.  I  hope  your  father  and 
mother  are  quite  happy  with  regard  to  both." 

"  Oh  yes  I  My  father  would  be  as  well  pleased  if  the 
gentlemen  were  richer,  but  he  has  no  other  "fault  to  find. 
Money,  you  know,  coming  down  with  money — two  daughters 
at  once — it  cannot  be  a  very  agreeable  operation,  and  it 
streightens  him  as  to  many  things.  However,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  they  have  not  a  right  to  it.  It  is  very  fit  t-iey 
should  have  daughters'  shares;  and  I  an  ^ure  he  has  always 
been  a  very  kind,  liberal  father  to  me  Mary  does  not  above 
half  like  Henrietta's  match.  She  never  did,  you  knov/.  But 
she  docs  not  do  him  'y         nor  think  enough  about  Winthrop. 
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I  cannot  make  her  attend  to  the  value  of  the  property.  It 
is  a  very  fair  match  as  times  go;  and  I  have  liked  Charles 
Hayter  all  my  life,  and  I  shall  not  leave  off  now." 

"  Such  excellent  parents  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mus^ove," 
exclaimed  Anne,  "  should  be  happy  in  their  children's 
marriages.  They  do  everything  to  confer  happiness,  I  am 
sure.  What  a  blessing  to  young  people  to  be  in  such  hands ! 
Your  father  and  mother  seem  totally  free  from  all  those 
ambitious  feelings  which  have  led  to  so  much  misconduct 
and  misery,  both  in  young  and  old.  I  hope  you  think  Louisa 
perfectly  recovered  now?  " 

He  answered  rather  hesitatingly,  "Yes,  I  believe  I  do; 
very  much  recovered ;  but  she  i"  altered ;  there  is  no  running 
or  jumping  about,  no  laughing  or  dancing;  it  is  quite 
different.  If  one  happens  only  to  shut  the  door  a  Uttle 
hard,  she  starts  and  wriggles  like  a  young  dab-chick  in  the 
water;  and  Benwick  sits  at  her  elbow,  reading  verses,  or 
whispering  to  her,  all  day  long." 

Anne  could  not  help  laughing.  "  ITiat  cannot  be  much 
to  your  taste,  I  know,"  said  she;  "  but  I  do  believe  him  to 
be  an  excellent  young  man." 

"  To  be  sure  he  is:  nobody  doubts  it;  and  I  hope  you  do 
not  think  I  am  so  illiberal  as  to  want  every  man  to  have  the 
same  objects  and  pleasures  as  myself.  I  have  a  great  value 
for  Benwick;  and  when  one  can  but  get  him  to  talk,  he  has 
plenty  to  say.  His  reading  has  done  him  no  harm,  for  he 
has  fought  as  well  as  read.  He  is  a  brave  fellow.  I  got 
more  acquainted  with  him  last  Monday  than  ever  I  did 
before.  We  had  a  famous  set-to  at  rat-huntint?  all  the 
mommg  m  my  father's  great  bams;  and  he  played  his  part 
so  well  that  I  have  liked  him  the  better  ever  since." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the  absolute  necessity  of 
Qiarles's  following  the  others  to  admire  mirrors  and  china: 
but  Anne  had  heard  enough  to  understand  the  present  state 
of  Uppercross,  and  rejoice  in  its  happiness;  and  though  she 
sighed  as  she  rejoiced,  her  sigh  had  none  of  the  ill-will  of 
envy  in  it.  She  would  certainly  have  risen  to  their  blessings 
if  she  could,  but  she  did  not  want  to  lessen  theirs. 

The  visit  passed  off  altogether  in  high  good  humour. 
Mary  was  in  excellent  spirits,  enjoying  the  gaiety  and  the 
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change,  and  so  well  satisfied  with  the  journey  in  her  mother- 
in-law's  carriage  with  four  horses,  and  with  her  own  complete 
mdependence  of  Camden  Place,  that  she  was  exactly  in  a 
temper  to  admire  everything  as  she  ought,  anc'  enter  most 
readily  into  all  the  superiorities  of  the  house,  as  tliey  were 
detailed  to  her.  She  had  no  demands  on  her  father  or  sister, 
and  her  consequence  was  just  enough  increased  by  their 
handsome  drawing-rooms. 

Elizabeth  was,  for  a  short  time,  suffering  a  good  deal. 
She  felt  that  Mrs.  Musgrove  and  all  her  party  ought  to  be 
asked  to  dine  with  them;  but  she  could  not  bear  to  have  the 
difference  of  style,  the  reduction  of  servants,  which  a  dinner 
must  betray,  witnessed  by  those  who  had  been  always  so 
inferior  to  the  Elliots  of  Kellynch.    It  was  a  struggle  between 
propriety  and  vanity;  but  vanity  got  the  better,  and  then 
Elizabeth  was  happy  again.    These  were  her  internal  per- 
suasions:  "Old-fashioned  notions;  country  hospitality;  we 
do  not  profess  to  give  dinners;  few  people  in  Bath  do ;  Lady 
Alicia  never  does;  did  not  even  ask  her  own  sister's  family, 
though  they  were  here  a  month;  and  I  daresay  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  Mrs.  Musgrove;  put  her  quite  out  of 
her  way.    I  am  sure  she  would  rather  not  come;  she  cannot 
feel  easy  with  us.    I  will  ask  them  all  for  an  evening;  that 
will  be  much  better;    that  will  be  a  novelty  and  a  treat. 
They  have  not  seen  two  such  drawing-rooms  before.    They 
will  be  delighted  to  come  to-morrow  evening.    It  shall  be  a 
regular  party,  small,  but  most  elegant."    And  this  satisfied 
Elizabeth;   and  when  the  invitation  was  given  to  the  two 
present,  and  promised  for  the  absent,  Mary  was  as  completely 
satisfied.    She  was  pa:''  ularly  asked  to  meet  Mr,  Elliot, 
and  be  mtroduced  to  Lady  Dalrymple  and  Miss  Carteret' 
who  were  fortunately  already  engaged  to  come;    and  she 
could  not  have  received  a  more  gratifying  attention.    Miss 
Elliot  was  to  have  the  honour  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Musgrove 
in  the  course  of  the  morning;   and  Anne  walked  off  with 
Charles    and    Marj',  to  go  and    see    her    and    Henrietta 
directly. 

Her  plan  of  sitting  with  Lady  Russell  must  give  way  for 
the  present.  They  all  three  called  in  Rivers  Street  for  a 
couple  of  minutes;  but  Anne  convinced  herself  tliat  a  day's 
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delay  of  the  intended  communication  could  be  of  no  con- 
sequence, and  hastened  forward  to  the  White  Hart,  to  see 
again  the  friends  and  companions  of  the  last  autumn,  with 
an  eagerness  of  good-will  which  many  associations  con- 
tributed to  form. 

They  found  Mrs.  Musgrove  and  her  daughter  within,  and 
by  themselves,  and  Anne  had  the  kindest  welcome  from  each. 
Henrietta  was  exactly  in  that  state  of  recently-improved 
views,  of  fresh-formed  happmess,  which  made  her  full  of 
regard  and  interest  for  everybody  she  had  ever  hked  before 
at  all;  and  Mrs.  Musgrove's  real  affection  had  been  won  by 
her  usefulness  when  they  were  in  distress.  It  was  a  hearti- 
ness, and  a  warmth,  and  a  sincerity  which  Anne  delighted 
in  the  more,  from  the  sad  want  of  such  blessings  at  home. 
She  was  intreated  to  give  them  as  much  of  her  time  as 
possible,  mvited  for  every  day  and  all  day  long,  or  rather 
claimed  as  a  part  of  the  family;  and,  in  return,  she  naturally 
fell  mto  all  her  wonted  ways  of  attention  and  assistance,  and 
on  Charles's  leaving  them  together,  was  listening  to  Mrs. 
Musgrove's  history  of  Louisa,  and  to  Henrietta's  of  herself, 
giving  opinions  on  business,  and  recommendations  to  shops; 
with  intervals  of  every  help  which  Mary  required,  from 
alterii.g  her  ribbon  to  settling  her  accounts;  from  finding 
her  keys,  and  assorting  her  trinkets,  to  trying  to  convince 
her  that  she  was  not  ill-used  by  anybody;  which  Mary,  well 
amused  as  she  generally  was,  m  her  station  at  a  window 
overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  Pump  Room,  could  not  but 
have  her  moments  of  imagining. 

A  morning  of  thorough  confusion  was  to  be  expected.  A 
large  party  in  an  hotel  ensured  a  quick-changing,  unsettled 
scene.  One  five  minutes  brought  a  note,  the  next  a  parcel; 
and  Anne  had  not  been  there  half  an  hour,  when  their  dining- 
room,  spacious  as  it  was,  seemed  more  than  half  filled;  a 
party  of  steady  old  friends  were  seated  round  Mrs.  Musgrove, 
and  Charles  came  back  with  Captains  Harville  and  Went- 
worth.  The  appearance  of  the  latter  could  not  be  more 
than  the  surprise  of  the  moment.  It  was  impossible  for  her 
to  have  forgotten  to  feel  that  this  arrival  of  their  common 
friends  naust  be  soon  bringmg  them  together  again.  Their 
last  meeting  had  been  most  important  in  opening  his  feelings: 
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m  had  derived  from  it  a  delightful  conviction;  but  she 
;eaijd  from  his  looks,  that  the  same  unfortunate  persuasion, 
which  had  hastened  him  away  from  the  Concert  Room,  still 
governed.  He  did  not  seem  to  want  to  be  near  enough  for 
conversation. 

She  tried  to  be  calm,  and  leave  thmgs  to  take  their  course, 
and  tried  to  dwell  much  on  this  argument  of  rational 
dependance: — "  Surely,  if  there  be  constant  attachment  on 
each  side,  our  hearts  must  understand  each  other  ere  long. 
We  are  not  boy  and  girl,  to  be  captiously  irritable,  -  isled 
by  every  moment's  inadvertence,  and  wantonly  playing  with 
our  own  happiness."  And  yet,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
she  felt  as  if  their  being  in  company  with  each  other,  under 
their  present  circumstances,  could  only  be  exposing  them 
to  inadvertencies  and  misconstructions  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous kind. 

"  Anne,"  cried  Mary,  still  at  her  window,  "  there  is  Mrs. 
Gay,  I  am  sure,  standing  under  the  colonnade,  and  a  gentle- 
man with  her.  I  saw  them  turn  the  comer  from  Bath  Street 
just  now.  They  seem  deep  in  talk.  Who  is  it?  Come, 
and  tell  me.  Good  heavens  I  I  recollect.  It  is  Mr.  Elliot 
himself." 

"  No,"  cried  Anne,  quickly,  "  it  cannot  be  Mr.  Elliot,  I 
assure  you.  He  was  to  leave  Bath  at  nine  this  morning,  and 
does  not  come  back  till  to-morrow." 

As  she  spoke,  she  felt  that  Captain  Wentworth  was  looking 
at  her,  the  consciousness  of  which  vexed  and  embarrassed 
her,  and  made  her  regret  that  she  had  said  so  much,  simple 
as  it  was. 

Mary,  resenting  that  she  should  be  supposed  not  to  know 
her  own  cousin,  began  talking  very  warmly  about  the  family 
features,  and  protesting  stiU  more  positively  that  it  was 
Mr.  Elliot,  calling  again  upon  Anne  to  come  and  look  hereelf, 
but  Anne  did  not  mean  to  stir,  and  tried  to  be  cool  and  un- 
concerned. Her  distress  returned,  however,  on  perceiving 
smiles  and  intelligent  glances  pass  between  two  or  three  of 
the  lady  visitors,  as  if  they  believed  themselves  quite  in  the 
secret.  It  was  evident  that  the  report  concerning  her  had 
spread,  and  a  short  pause  succeeded,  which  seemed  to  ensure 
that  it  would  now  spread  farther. 
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Do  come,  Annft,"  cried  Mary,  "  come  and  look  yourself. 
You  will  be  too  late  if  you  do  not  make  haste.  They  are 
parting;  they  are  shaking  hands.  He  is  turaing  away. 
Not  know  Mr.  EUiot,  mdeedl  You  leem  to  have  forgot 
all  about  Lyme."  ^ 

To  pacify  Mary,  and  perhaps  screen  her  own  embarrass- 
ment, Anne  did  move  quietly  to  the  window.  She  was  just 
m  time  to  ascertain  that  it  really  was  Mr.  EUiot,  which  she 
bad  never  believed,  before  he  disappeared  on  one  side,  as 
Mrs.  Clay  walked  quickly  off  on  the  other;  and  checking  the 
suipnse  which  she  could  not  but  feel  at  such  an  appca.rance 
of  friendly  conference  between  two  persons  of  totally  opposite 
mterests,  she  calmly  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  Mr.  lilliot,  certainly. 
He  has  changed  his  hour  of  going,  I  suppose,  that  is  all,  or  I 
may  be  mistaken,  I  might  not  attend;  "  and  walked  back  to 
her  chair,  recomposed,  and  with  the  comfortable  hope  of 
having  acquitted  herself  well. 

The  visitoi-s  took  their  leave;  and  Charles,  having  civilly 
seen  them  off,  and  then  made  a  face  at  them,  and  abused  them 
for  coming,  began  with— 

"  Well,  mother,  I  have  done  something  for  you  that  you 
will  like.  I  have  been  to  the  theatre,  and  secured  a  box  for 
to-morrow  night.  A'n't  I  a  good  boy?  I  know  you  love  a 
play;  and  there  is  room  for  us  all.  It  holds  nine.  I  have 
engaged  Captain  Wentworth.  Anne  will  not  be  sorry  to 
join  us,  I  am  sure.  We  all  like  a  play.  Have  not  I  done 
well,  mother?  " 

Mrs.  Musgrove  was  good  humouredly  beginning  to  express 
her  perfect  readiness  for  the  play,  if  Henrietta  and  all  the 
others  liked  it,  when  Mary  eagerly  interrupted  her  by  ex- 
claiming— 

"Good  heavens!  Charles,  how  can  you  think  of  such  a 
thing?  Take  a  box  for  to-morrow  night  I  Have  you  forgot 
that  we  are  engaged  to  Camden  Place  to-morrow  night? 
and  that  we  were  most  particularly  asked  to  meet  Lady 
Dalrymple  and  her  daughter,  and  Mr.  Elliot,  all  the  principal 
family  connexions,  on  purpose  to  be  introduced  to  them? 
How  can  you  be  so  forgetful  ?  " 

"Phool  phool"  replied  Charles,  "what's  an  evening 
party?    Never   worth   remembering.    Your   father   might 
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have  asked  us  to  dinner,  I  think,  if  he  had  wanted  to  see  us 
You  may  do  as  you  like,  but  I  shall  go  to  the  play." 

"  Oh !  Charles,  i  declare  it  will  be  too  abominiiblc  if  you  do, 
when  you  promised  to  go." 

"  No,  I  did  not  promise.  I  only  smirked  and  bowed,  a. id 
said  the  word  '  happy.'    There  was  no  promise." 

"  But  you  must  go,  Charles.  It  would  be  unpardonable 
to  fail.  We  were  asked  on  purpose  to  be  introduced.  There 
was  always  such  a  great  connexion  between  the  Dalrymples 
and  ourselves.  Nothing  ever  happened  on  either  side  that 
was  not  announced  immediately.  We  are  qw*e  near  relations, 
you  know;  and  Mr.  Elliot  too,  whom  you  ought  so  parti- 
cularly to  be  acquainted  with  I  Every  attention  is  due  to 
Mr.  Elliot.  Consider,  my  father's  heir:  the  future  repre- 
sentative of  the  family." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  heirs  and  representatives,"  cried 
Charles.  "  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  neglect  the  reigninf^ 
power  to  bow  to  the  rising  sun.  If  I  would  not  go  for  the  sake 
of  your  father,  I  should  think  it  scandalous  to  go  for  the 
sake  of  his  heir.  What  is  Mr.  Elliot  to  me?  "  The  careless 
expression  was  life  to  Anne,  who  s'w  that  Captain  Wentworth 
vas  all  attention,  looking  and  listening  with  his  whole  soul; 
and  that  the  last  words  brought  his  enquiring  eyes  from 
Charles  to  herself. 

Charles  and  Mary  still  talked  on  in  the  same  style;  he, 
half  serious  and  half  jesting,  maintaining  the  scheme  for  the 
play,  and  she,  invariably  serious,  most  warmly  opposing  it, 
and  not  omitting  to  make  it  known  that,  however  determined 
to  go  to  Camden  Place  herself,  she  should  not  think  herself 
very  weU  used,  if  they  went  to  the  play  without  her.  I,Irs. 
Musgrove  interposed. 

''We  had  better  put  it  off.  Charles,  you  had  much  better 
go  back  and  change  the  box  for  Tuesday.  It  would  be  a  pitv 
to  be  divided,  and  we  should  be  losing  Miss  Anne  too,  if  there 
IS  a  party  at  her  father's;  and  I  am  sure  neither  Henrietta 
nor  I  should  care  at  all  for  the  play  if  Miss  Anne  could  not  be 
with  us." 

Anne  felt  truly  obliged  to  her  for  such  kindness;  and  quite 
as  much  so  for  the  opportunity  it  gave  her  of  decidedly 
saying — 
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"  If  it  depended  only  on  my  inclination,  ma'am,  the  party 
at  home  (excepting  on  Mary's  account)  would  not  be  the 
smallest  impediment.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  sort  of 
meeting,  and  should  be  too  happy  to  change  it  for  a  play,  and 
with  you.  "^.ut  it  had  better  not  be  attempted,  perhaps." 
She  had  spoken  it;  but  she  trembled  when  it  was  done, 
conscious  that  her  words  were  listened  to,  and  during  not 
even  to  try  to  observe  their  effect. 

It  was  soon  generally  agreed  that  Tuesday  should  be  the 
day;  Charles  only  reserving  the  advantage  of  still  teasing 
his  wife,  by  persisting  that  he  would  go  to  the  play  to- 
morrow, if  nobody  else  would. 

Captain  Wentworth  left  his  seat,  and  walked  to  the  tire- 
place;  probably  for  the  sake  of  walking  away  from  it  soon 
afterwards,  and  taking  a  station,  with  less  barefaced  design, 
by  Anne. 

"  You  have  not  been  long  enough  in  Bath,"  said  he,  "  to 
enjoy  the  evening  parties  of  the  place." 

"  Oh  I  no.  The  usual  character  of  them  has  nothing  for 
me.    I  am  no  card-player." 

"  You  were  not  formerly,  I  know.  You  did  not  use  to  like 
cards;  but  time  makes  many  cnanges." 

"  I  am  not  yet  so  much  changed,"  cried  Anne,  and  stopped, 
fearmg  she  hardly  knew  what  misconstruction.  After  wait- 
ing a  few  moments  he  said,  and  as  if  it  were  the  result  of 
immediate  feeling,  "  It  is  a  period,  indeed !  Eight  years  and 
a  half  is  a  period  I  " 

Whether  he  would  have  proceeded  farther  was  left  to 
Anne's  imagination  to  ponder  over  in  a  calmer  hour;  for 
while  still  hearing  the  sounds  he  had  uttered,  she  was  startled 
to  other  subjects  by  Henrietta,  eager  to  make  use  of  the 
present  leisure  for  getting  out,  and  calling  on  her  companions 
to  lose  no  time,  lest  somebody  else  should  come  in. 

They  were  obliged  to  move.  Anne  talked  of  being  per- 
fectly ready,  and  tried  to  look  it;  but  she  felt  that  could 
Henrietta  have  known  the  regret  and  reluctance  of  her  heart 
in  quitting  that  chair,  in  preparing  to  quit  the  room,  she 
would  have  found,  in  all  her  own  sensations  for  her  cousin, 
in  the  very  security  of  his  affection,  wherewith  to  pity  her. 
Their  preparations,  however,  were  stopped  short.    Alarm- 
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ing  sounds  were  heard;  other  visitou  appr^iched,  and  the 
door  was  thrown  open  for  Sir  Walter  and  Miss  Elliot,  whose 
entrance  seemed  to  give  a  general  chill.  Anne  felt  an  instint 
oppression,  and  wherever  she  looked  saw  symptoms  of  the 
same.  The  comfort,  the  freedom,  the  gaiety  of  the  room 
was  oyer,  hushed  into  cold  composure,  determined  silence, 
or  insipid  talk,  to  meet  the  heartless  elegance  of  her  father 
and  sister.    How  mortifying  to  feel  that  it  was  so  I 

Her  jealous  eye  was  satisfied  in  one  particular.  Captain 
Wentworth  was  acknowledged  again  by  each,  by  Elizabeth 
more  graciously  than  before.  She  even  addressed  him  once, 
and  looked  at  him  more  than  once.  Elizabeth  was,  in  fact, 
revolving  a  great  measure.  The  sequel  explained  it.  After 
the  waste  of  a  few  minutes  in  saying  the  proper  nothings,  she 
began  to  give  the  invitation  which  was  to  comprise  all  the 
remaining  dues  of  the  Musgroves.  "To-morrow  evening, 
to  meet  a  few  friends:  no  formal  party."  It  was  all  said 
very  gracefully,  and  the  cards  with  which  she  had  provided 
herself,  the  "  Miss  Elliot  at  home,"  were  laid  on  the  table, 
with  a  courteous,  comprehensive  smile  to  all,  and  one  smile 
and  one  card  more  decidedly  for  Captain  Wentworth.  The 
truth  was,  that  Elizabeth  had  been  long  enough  in  Bath  to 
understand  the  importance  of  a  man  of  such  an  air  and 
appearance  as  his.  The  past  was  nothing.  The  present  was 
that  Captain  Wentworth  would  move  about  well  in  her 
drawing-room.  The  card  was  pointedly  given,  and  Sir 
Walter  and  Elizabeth  arose  and  disappeared. 

The  interruption  had  been  short  though  severe,  and  ease 
and  animation  returned  to  most  of  those  they  left  as  the  door 
shut  them  out,  but  not  to  Anne.  She  could  think  only  of 
the  invitation  she  had  with  such  astonishment  witnessed, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  received:  a  manner 
of  doubtful  meaning,  of  surprise  rather  than  gratification,  of 
polite  acknowledgment  rather  than  acceptance.  She  knew 
him:  she  saw  disdain  in  his  eyes,  and  could  not  venture  to 
believe  that  he  had  determined  to  accept  such  an  offering  as 
an  atonement  for  r\\  the  insolence  of  the  past.  Her  spirits 
sank.  He  held  the  card  in  his  hand  after  they  were  gone,  as 
if  deeply  considering  it. 

"Only    think    of    Elizabeth's    including    everybody!" 
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whispered  Mary,  very  audibly.  "  I  do  not  wonder  Captain 
Wentworth  is  delighted!  You  see  he  cannot  put  the  card 
out  of  his  hand." 

Anne  caught  his  eye,  saw  his  cheeks  glow,  and  his  mouth 
form  itself  into  a  momentary  expression  of  contempt,  and 
turned  away,  that  she  n  ight  neither  see  nor  hear  more  to 
vex  her. 

The  party  separated.  The  gentlemen  had  their  own  pur- 
suits, the  ladies  proceeded  on  their  own  business,  and  they 
met  no  more  while  Anne  belonged  to  them.  She  was 
earnestly  begged  to  return  and  dine,  and  give  them  all  the  rest 
of  the  day,  but  her  spirits  had  been  so  long  exerted  that  at 
present  she  felt  unequal  to  [more,]  and  fit  only  for  home, 
where  she  might  be  sure  of  being  as  silent  as  she  chose. 

Promising  to  be  with  them  the  whole  of  the  following 
morning,  therefore,  she  closed  the  fatigues  of  the  present  by 
a  toilsome  walk  to  Camden  Place,  there  to  spend  the  evening 
chiefly  in  listening  to  the  busy  arrangements  of  Elizabeth  and 
Mrs.  Clay  for  the  morrow's  party,  the  frequent  enumeration 
of  the  persons  invited,  and  the  continually  improving  detail  of 
all  the  embellishments  which  were  to  make  it  the  most  com- 
pletely elegant  of  its  kind  in  Bath,  while  harassing  herself  in 
secret  with  the  never-ending  question  of  whether  Captain 
Wentworth  would  come  or  not?  They  were  reckoning  him 
as  certain,  but  with  her  it  was  a  gnawing  solicitude  never 
appeased  for  five  minutes  together.  She  generally  thought 
he  would  come,  because  she  generally  thought  he  ought;  but 
it  was  a  case  which  she  could  not  so  shape  into  any  positive 
act  of  duty  or  discretion,  as  inevitably  to  defy  the  suggestions 
of  very  opposite  feelings. 

She  only  roused  herself  from  the  broodings  of  this  restless 
agitation,  to  let  Mrs.  Clay  know  that  she  had  been  seen  wit' 
Mr.  Elliot  three  hours  after  his  being  supposed  to  be  out  of 
Bath,  for  having  watched  in  vain  for  some  intimation  of  the 
interview  from  the  lady  herself,  she  determined  to  mention 
it,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  guilt  in  Mrs.  Clay's 
face  as  she  listened.  It  was  transient:  cleared  away  in  an 
instant;  but  Anne  could  imagine  she  read  there  the  conscious- 
ness of  having,  by  some  complication  of  mutual  trick,  or 
wmc  overbearing  authority  of  his,  been  obliged  to  attend 
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(perhaps  for  haK  an  hour)  to  his  lectures  and  nistrictions 
on  her  designs  on  Sir  Walter.    She  ^  .claimed,  however 
with  a  very  tolerable  imitation  of  a-  ■.  i- :—  ' 

"Oh,  dearl  very  true.  Only  tl  nk.  Miss  ElJir-c,  to  my 
j^reat  surprise  I  met  with  Mr.  Ellioi  in  Bath  Stn-t.  I  was 
never  more  astonished.  He  turned  '  v;  i^rA  valked  with 
me  to  the  Pump  Yard.  He  had  been  prevented  setting  off  for 
Ihornberry  ut  I  really  forget  by  what;  for  I  was  in  a  hurry 
and  could  uot  much  attend,  and  I  can  only  [answer]  for  his 
lieing  determined  not  to  be  delayed  in  his  return.  He  wanted 
to  know  how  early  he  might  be  admitted  to-morrow.  He 
was  full  of  '  to-morrow,'  and  it  is  very  evident  that  I  have 
been  fuU  of  it  too,  ever  since  I  entered  the  house  and  learned 
the  extension  of  your  plan  and  all  that  had  happened,  or  my 
scemg  him  could  never  have  gone  so  entirely  out  of  my  head." 
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On'e  day  only  had  passed  since  Anne's  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Smith;  but  a  keener  interest  had  succeeded,  and  she 
was  now  so  little  touched  by  Mr.  Elliot's  conduct,  except  by 
Its  effects  m  one  quarter,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  course 
the  next  morning  still  to  defer  her  explanatory  visit  in  Rivers 
Street.  She  had  promised  to  be  v/ith  the  Musgroves  from 
breakfast  to  dinner.  Her  faith  was  plighted,  and  Mr.  Elliot's 
character,  Hke  the  Sultaness  Scheherazade's  head,  must  Uve 
another  day. 

She  could  not  keep  her  appointment  punctually,  however  • 
the  weather  was  unfavourable,  and  she  had  grieved  over 
the  rain  on  her  friend's  account,  and  felt  it  very  much  on 
her  own,  before  she  was  able  to  attempt  the  walk.  When 
she  reached  the  White  Hart,  and  made  her  wav  to  the  proper 
apartment,  she  found  herself  neither  arriving' quite  in  time 
nor  the  first  to  arrive.  The  party  before  her  were  Mrs' 
Musgrove  talking  to  Mrs.  Croft,  and  Captain  HarviUe  to 
Captain  Wentworth;  and  she  immediately  heard  that  Mary 
and  Henrietta,  too  impatient  to  wait,  had  gone  out  the 
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moment  it  bad  cleared,  but  would  be  back  again  soon,  and 
tlut  the  strictest  injunctions  had  been  left  with  Mrs.  Mus- 
grove  to  keep  her  there  till  tliey  returned.  She  had  only 
to  submit,  sit  down,  be  outwardly  composed,  and  feel  her- 
self plunged  at  once  in  all  the  agitations  which  she  had  merely 
laid  her  account  of  tasting  a  Uttle  before  the  morning  closed. 
There  was  no  delay,  no  waste  of  time.  She  was  deep  in  the 
happiness  of  such  misery,  or  the  misery  of  such  happiness, 
instantly.  Two  mmutes  after  her  entering  the  room.  Captain 
Wentworth  said — 

"  We  will  write  the  letter  we  were  talking  of,  Ilarville, 
now,  if  you  will  give  me  materials." 

Materials  were  all  at  hand,  on  a  separate  table;  he  went 
to  it,  and  nearly  turning  his  back  on  them  all,  was  engrossed 
by  writing. 

Mrs.  Musgrove  was  giving  Mrs,  Croft  the  history  of  her 
eldest  daughter's  engagement,  and  just  m  that  inconvenient 
tone  of  voice  which  was  perfectly  audible  while  it  pretended 
to  be  a  whisper.  Anne  felt  that  she  did  not  belong  to  the 
conversation,  and  yet,  as  Captain  Harville  seemed  thoughtful 
and  not  disposed  to  talk,  she  could  not  avoid  hearmg  many 
undesirable  particulars;  such  as,  "how  Mr.  Musgrove  and 
my  brother  Hayter  had  met  again  and  again  to  talk  it  over; 
what  my  brother  Hayter  had  said  one  day,  and  what  Mr. 
Musgrove  had  proposed  the  next,  and  what  had  occurred  to 
my  sister  Hayter,  and  what  the  young  people  had  wished, 
and  what  I  said  at  first  I  never  could  consent  to,  but  was 
afterwards  persuaded  to  think  might  do  very  well,"  and  a 
great  deal  in  the  same  style  of  open-hearted  conununication: 
minutia:  which,  even  with  every  advantage  of  taste  and 
delicacy,  good  Mrs.  Musgrove  could  not  give,  could  be  pro- 
perly interesting  only  to  the  principals.  Mrs.  Croft  was 
attending  with  great  good-humour,  and  whenever  she  spoke 
at  all  it  was  very  sensibly.  Anne  hoped  the  gentlemen 
might  each  be  too  much  self-occupied  to  hear. 

"  And  so,  ma'am,  all  these  things  considered,"  said  Mrs. 
Musgrove,  in  her  powerful  whisper,  "  though  we  could  have 
wished  it  different,  yet,  altogether,  we  did  not  think  it  fair 
to  stand  out  any  longer,  for  Charles  Hayter  was  quite  wild 
about  it,  and  Henrietta  was  pretty  near  as  bad ;  and  so  we 


thought  they  had  better  marry  at  onoc,  and  make  the  best 
of  It,  as  many  others  have  done  before  them.    At  any  rate 
sa!d  I,  It  will  be  better  than  a  long  engagement."  ' 

"That  is  precisely  what  I  was  going  to  observe,"  cried 
Mrs.  Croft.    "I  would  rather  have  young  people  settle 
on  a  small  income  at  once,  and  have  to  struggle  with  a  few 
difficulties  together,  than  be  involved  in  a  long  engagement 
I  always  thmk  that  no  mutual—" 

"Oh I  dear  Mrs.  Croft,"  cried  Mrs.  Musgrove,  unable 
to  let  her  finish  her  speech,  "  there  is  nothing  I  so  abominate 
for  young  people  as  a  long  engagement.  It  is  what  I  always 
protested  against  for  my  children.  It  is  all  very  well,  I  used 
to  say,  for  young  people  to  be  engaged,  if  there  is  a  certainty 
of  their  bemg  able  to  marry  in  six  months,  or  even  in  twelve  • 
but  a  long  engagement! — "  ' 

"  Yes,  dear  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Croft,  "  or  an  uncertain 
engagement,  an  engagement  which  may  be  long.  To  begin 
without  knowing  that  at  such  a  time  there  will  be  the  means 
of  marrymg,  I  hold  to  be  very  unsafe  and  unwise,  and  what 
I  thmk  all  parents  should  prevent  as  far  as  they  can." 

Anne  found  an  unexpected  i*"t?rest  here.  She  felt  its 
application  to  herself,  felt  it  ir  -'ous  thrill  all  over  her- 

and  at  the  same  moment  that  /  5  instinctively  glanced' 

towards  the  distant  table,  Captf  ...  W^entworth's  pen  ceased 
to  move,  his  head  was  raised,  pausing,  listening,  and  he 
turned  round  the  next  instant  to  give  a  look,  one  quick 
conscious  look  at  '^cr .  ' 

The  two  ladies  continued  to  talk,  to  re-urge  the  same 
admitted  truths,  and  enforce  them  with  such  examples  of 
the  ill  cflEect  of  a  contrary  practice  as  had  fallen  within  their 
observation,  but  Anne  heard  nothing  -distinctly;  it  was  only 
a  buzz  of  words  in  her  ear,  her  mine  ..as  in  confusion. 

Captam  Harville,  who  had  in  truth  been  hearing  none 
of  It,  now  left  his  seat,  and  moved  to  a  window,  and  Anne 
seeming  to  watch  him,  though  it  was  from  thorough  absence 
of  mmd,  I  ecame  gradually  sensible  that  he  was  inviting  her 
to  join  him  where  he  stood.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  and 
a  httle  motion  of  the  head,  which  expressed,  "  Come  to'  me 
I  have  somethmg  to  say;  "  and  the  unaffected,  easy  kindness' 
Of  manner  which  denoted  the  feelings  of  an  older  acquaint- 
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ance  than  he  really  was,  strongly  enforced  the  invitation. 
She  roused  herself  and  went  to  him.  The  window  at  which 
he  stood  was  a'  tlie  other  end  of  t^e  room  from  where  the 
two  ladies  were  sitting,  and  though  nearer  to  Captain  Went- 
worth's  table,  not  very  near.  /^  she  joined  him.  Captain 
Harville*s  countenance  re-assumed  the  serious,  thoughtful 
expression,  which  seemed  its  natural  character. 

"  Look  here,"  said  he,  unfolding  a  parcel  m  his  hand, 
and  displaying  a  small  mmiature  painting;  "  do  you  know 
who  that  is  ?  " 

"Certainly:  Captain  Benwick." 

"  Yes,  and  you  may  guess  who  it  is  for.  But "  (in  a 
deep  tone),  "  it  was  not  done  for  her.  Miss  Elliot,  do  ycu 
remember  our  walking  together  at  Lyme,  and  grieving  fo: 
him?  I  little  thought  then— but  no  matter.  This  was 
drawn  at  the  Cape.  He  met  with  a  clever  young  German 
artist  at  the  Cape,  and  in  compliance  with  a  promise  to  my 
poor  sister,  sat  to  him,  and  was  bringing  it  home  for  her; 
and  I  have  now  the  charge  of  getting  it  properly  set  for 
another!  It  was  a  commission  to  me  I  But  who  else  was 
there  to  employ?  I  hope  I  can  allow  for  him.  I  am  not 
sorry,  indeed,  >  .nake  it  over  to  another.  He  undertakes 
it; "  (looking  towards  Captain  Wentworth,)  "  he  is  writing 
Tibout  it  now."  And  with  a  quivering  lip  he  wound  up  the 
whole  by  adding,  "Poor  Fanny  1  she  would  not  have  for- 
gotten him  so  soon." 

"  No,"  replied  Anne,  in  a  low,  feeling  voice,  "  that  I  can 
easily  believe." 

"  It  was  not  in  her  nature.    She  doated  on  him." 

"  It  would  not  be  the  nature  of  any  woman  who  truly 
loved." 

Captain  Harvillc  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Do  you  claim 
that  for  your  sex?  "  and  she  answered  the  question,  smiling 
also,  "  Yes.  We  certainly  do  not  forget  you  so  joon  as  you 
forget  us.  It  is,  perhaps,  our  fate  rather  than  our  merit. 
We  cannot  help  ourselves.  We  live  at  home,  quiet,  confined, 
and  our  feelings  prey  upon  us.  You  are  forced  on  exertion. 
You  have  always  a  profession,  pursuits,  business  of  some  sort 
or  other,  to  take  you  back  into  the  w  jild  immediately,  and 
continual  occupation  and  change  soon  weaken  impressions," 
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"Granting  your  assertion  that  the  world  does  all  this 
so  soon  for  men  (which,  however,  I  do  not  think  1  shall  grant), 
it  doei  not  apply  to  Benwick.  He  has  not  been  forced  upon 
any  exertion.  The  peace  turned  him  on  shore  at  the  very 
moment,  and  he  has  been  living  with  us,  in  our  little  family 
circle,  ever  since." 

"  True,"  said  Anne,  "  very  true;  I  did  not  recollect;  but 
what  shall  we  say  now.  Captain  Harville?  If  the  change 
be  not  from  outward  circumstances,  it  must  be  from  within ; 
it  must  be  nature,  man's  nature,  which  has  done  the  business 
for  Captain  Benwick." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  not  man's  nature.  I  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
more  man's  nature  than  woman's  to  be  inconstant  and  forget 
those  they  do  love,  or  have  loved.  I  believe  the  reverse. 
I  believe  in  a  true  analogy  between  our  bodily  frames  and 
our  mental;  and  that  as  our  bodies  are  the  strongest,  so 
are  our  feelings;  capable  of  bearing  most  rough  usage,  and 
riding  out  the  heaviest  weather." 

"  Your  feelings  may  be  the  strongest,"  replied  Anne,  "  but 
the  same  spirit  of  analogy  will  authorise  me  to  assert  that 
ours  are  the  most  tender.  Man  is  more  robust  than  woman, 
but  he  is  not  longer  lived;  which  exactly  explains  my  view 
of  the  nature  of  their  attachments.  Nay,  it  would  be  too 
hard  upon  you,  if  it  were  otherwise.  You  have  difficulties, 
and  privations,  and  dangers  enough  to  struggle  with.  You 
are  always  labouring  and  toiling,  exposed  to  every  risk  and 
hardship.  Your  home,  country,  friends,  all  quitted.  Neither 
time,  nor  health,  nor  life,  to  be  called  your  own.  It  would 
be  too  hard,  indeed  "  (with  a  faltering  voice),  "  if  woman's 
feelings  were  to  be  added  to  all  this." 

"We  shall  never  agree  upon  this  question,"  Captain 
Harville  was  beginning  to  say,  when  a  slijght  noise  called 
their  attention  to  Captain  Wentworth's  hitherto  perfectly 
quiet  division  of  the  room.  It  was  nothing  more  t^-^:i  that 
his  pen  had  fallen  down;  but  Anne  was  startled  at  finding 
him  nearer  than  she  had  supposed,  and  half  inclined  to 
suspec-  that  the  pen  had  only  fallen  because  he  had  been 
occupied  by  them,  striving  to  catch  sounds,  which  yet  she 
did  not  think  he  could  have  caught. 

"  Have  you  finished  your  letter?  "  said  Captain  Harville. 
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"  Not  quite,  a  few  lines  more.  I  shall  have  done  in  five 
minutes." 

"  There  is  no  hurry  on  my  side.  I  am  only  ready  whenever 
you  are.  I  am  in  very  good  anchorage  here  "  (smiling  at 
Anne),  "  well  supplied,  and  want  for  nothing.  No  hurry  for 
a  signal  at  all.  Well,  Miss  Elliot "  (lowering  his  voice),  "  as 
I  was  saying,  we  shall  never  agree,  I  suppose,  upon  this  point. 
No  man  and  woman  would,  probably.  But  let  me  observe 
that  all  histories  are  against  you — all  stories,  prose  and 
verse.  If  I  had  such  a  memory  as  Benwick,  I  could  bring 
you  fifty  quotations  in  a  moment  on  my  side  the  argument, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  opened  a  book  in  my  life  which 
had  not  something  to  say  upon  woman's  inconstancy. 
Songs  and  proverbs,  all  talk  of  woman's  fickleness.  But, 
perhaps,  you  will  say,  these  were  all  written  by  men." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall.  Yes,  yes,  if  you  please,  no  reference 
to  examples  in  books.  Men  have  had  every  advantage  of 
us  in  tailing  their  own  story.  Education  has  been  theirs  in 
so  much  higher  a  degree;  the  pen  has  been  in  their  hands. 
I  will  not  allow  books  to  prove  anything." 

"  But  how  shall  we  prove  anything?  " 

"  We  never  shall.  We  never  can  expect  to  prove  anything 
upon  such  a  point.  It  is  a  difference  of  opinion  which  does 
not  admit  of  proof.  We  each  begin,  probably,  with  a  little 
bias  towards  our  own  sex;  and  upon  that  bias  build  every 
circumstance  in  favour  of  it  which  has  occurred  within  our 
own  circle;  many  of  which  circumstances  (perhaps  those 
very  cases  which  strike  us  the  most)  may  be  precisely  such 
as  cannot  be  brought  forward  without  betraying  a  confidence, 
or  in  some  respect,  saying  what  should  not  be  said." 

"  Ah !  "  cried  Captain  Harville,  in  a  tone  of  strong  feeling, 
"  if  I  could  but  make  you  comprehend  what  a  man  suffers 
when  he  takes  a  last  look  at  his  wife  and  children,  and 
watches  the  boat  that  he  has  sent  them  off  in,  as  long  as  it 
is  in  sight,  and  then  turns  away  and  says,  'God  knows 
whether  we  ever  meet  again  1 '  And  then,  if  I  could  convey 
to  you  the  glow  of  his  soul  when  he  does  see  them  again; 
when,  coming  back  after  a  twelvemonth's  absence,  perhaps, 
and  obliged  to  put  into  another  port,  he  calculates  how  soon 
it  be  possible  to  get  them  there,  pretending  to  deceive  him- 
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self,  and  saying,  '  They  cannot  be  here  till  such  a  day/  but 
all  the  while  hoping  for  them  twelve  hours  sooner,  and  seeing 
them  arrive  at  last,  as  if  Heaven  had  given  them  wings,  by 
many  hours  sooner  still  1  If  I  could  explain  to  you  all  this, 
and  all  that  a  man  can  bear  and  do,  and  glories  to  do,  for 
the  sake  of  these  treasures  of  hi?  existence  I  I  speak,  you 
know,  only  of  such  men  as  have  hearts  I  "  pressing  his  own 
with  emotion. 

"  Oh  I  "  cried  Anne,  eagerly,  "  I  hope  I  do  justice  to  all 
that  is  felt  by  you,  and  by  those  who  resemble  you.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  undervalue  the  warm  and  faithful 
feelings  of  any  of  my  fellow-creatures  I  I  should  deserve 
utter  contempt  if  I  dared  to  suppose  that  true  attachment 
and  constancy  were  known  only  by  woman.  No,  I  believe 
you  capable  of  everything  great  and  good  in  your  married 
lives.  I  believe  you  equal  to  every  important  exertion,  and 
to  every  domestic  forbearance,  so  long  as — if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  so  long  as  you  have  an  object.  I 
mean  while  the  woman  you  love  lives,  and  lives  for  you.  All 
the  privilege  I  claim  for  my  own  sex  (it  is  not  a  very  enviable 
one:  you  need  not  covet  it),  is  that  of  loving  longest,  when 
existence  or  when  hope  is  gone !  " 

She  could  not  immediately  have  uttered  another  sentence; 
her  heart  was  too  full,  her  breath  too  much  oppressed. 

"  You  are  a  good  soul,"  cried  Captain  Harville,  putting 
his  hand  on  her  arm,  quite  affectionately.  "  There  is  no 
quarrelling  with  you.  And  when  I  think  of  Benwick,  mv 
tongue  is  tied." 

Their  attention  v/as  called  towards  the  others.  Mrs. 
Croft  was  taking  leave. 

"  Here,  Frederick,  you  and  I  part  company,  I  believe/' 
said  she.  "  I  am  going  home,  and  you  have  an  engagement 
with  your  friend.  To-night  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
all  meeting  again  at  your  party  "  (turning  to  Anne).  "  We 
had  your  sister's  card  yesterday,  and  I  understood  Frederick 
had  a  card  too,  though  I  did  not  see  it;  and  you  are  dis- 
engaged, Frederick,  are  you  not,  as  well  as  ourselves?  " 

Captain  Wentworth  was  folding  up  a  letter  in  great  hajte, 
and  either  could  not  or  would  not  answer  fully. 

"  Yes,"   said  he,  "  verv   true;    here  we  separate,  but 
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Ilari'ille  and  I  shall  soon  be  after  you;  that  is,  Hanille, 
if  you  are  ready,  I  am  in  half  a  minute.  I  know  you  will 
not  be  sorry  to  be  ofl.  I  shall  be  at  your  service  in  half  a 
mmute." 

Mrs.  Croft  left  them,  and  Captain  Wcntworth,  having 
sealed  his  letter  with  great  rapidity,  was  indeed  ready,  and 
had  even  a  hurried,  agitated  air,  which  shewed  impatience 
to  be  gone.  Anne  knew  not  how  to  understand  it.  She 
had  the  kindest  "  Good  morning,  God  bless  you  1 "  from 
Captain  Harville,  but  from  him  not  a  word,  nor  a  look  1  He 
had  passed  out  of  the  room  without  a  look ! 

She  had  only  time,  however,  to  move  closer  to  the  table 
where  he  had  been  writing,  when  footsteps  were  heard 
returning;  the  door  opened,  it  was  himself.  He  begged 
their  pardon,  but  he  had  forgotten  his  gloves,  and  instantly 
crossing  the  room  to  the  writing  table,  and  standing  with 
his  back  towards  Mrs.  Musgrove,  he  drew  out  a  letter  from 
under  the  scattered  paper,  placed  it  before  Anne  with  eyes 
of  glowmg  entreaty  fixed  on  her  for  a  time,  and  hastily 
collecting  his  gloves,  was  again  out  of  the  room,  almost 
before  Mrs.  Musgrove  was  aware  of  his  being  in  it:  the  work 
of  an  instant ! 

The  revolution  which  one  instant  had  made  in  Anne  was 
almost  beyond  expression.    The  letter,  with  a  direction 

hardly  legible,  to  "  Miss  A.  E ,"  was  evidently  the  one 

which  he  had  been  fulding  so  hastily.  While  supposed  to 
be  writing  only  to  Captain  Benwick  he  had  been  also  address- 
ing her  I  On  the  contents  of  that  letter  depended  all  which 
this  world  could  do  for  her.  Anything  was  possible,  anything 
might  be  defied  rather  than  suspense.  Mrs.  Musgrove  had 
little  arrangements  of  her  own  at  her  own  table  °  to  their 
protection  she  must  trust,  and,  sinking  into  the  chair  which 
he  had  occupied,  succeeding  to  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
leaned  and  written,  her  eyes  devoured  the  following  words: 

"  I  can  listen  no  longer  in  silence.  I  must  speak  to  you 
by  such  means  as  are  within  my  reach.  You  pierce  my  soul. 
I  am  half  agony,  half  hope.  Tell  me  not  that  I  am  too  late, 
that  such  precious  feelings  are  gone  for  ever.  I  offer  myself 
to  you  again  with  a  heart  even  more  your  own  than  when 
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you  almost  broke  it,  eight  years  and  a  half  ago.  Dare  not 
say  tht  man  forgets  sooner  than  woman,  that  his  love  has 
an  ean.er  death.  I  have  loved  none  but  you.  Unjust  I 
may  have  been,  weak  and  resentful  I  have  been,  but  never 
inconstant.  You  alone  have  brought  me  to  Bath.  For  you 
alone,  I  think  and  plan.  Have  you  not  seen  this  ?  Can  you 
fail  to  have  understood  my  wishes?  I  had  not  waited  even 
these  ten  days,  could  I  have  real  1.  feelings,  as  I  think 
you  must  have  penetrated  mine,  x  can  hardly  write.  I 
am  every  instant  hearing  something  which  overpowers  me. 
You  sink  your  voice,  but  I  can  distinguish  the  tones  of  that 
voice  when  they  would  be  lost  on  others.  Too  ^ood,  too 
excellent  creatu-  You  do  us  justice,  indeed.  You  do 
believe  that  tht..  crue  attachment  and  constancy  among 
men.    Believe  it  to  be  most  fervent,  most  undeviating,  in 

"F.  W. 

"  I  must  go,  uncertain  of  my  fate;  but  I  shall  return 
hither,  or  follow  your  party,  as  soon  as  possible.  A  word, 
a  look,  will  be  enough  to  decide  whether  I  enter  your  father's 
house  this  evening  or  never." 

Such  a  letter  was  not  to  be  soon  recovered  from.  Half 
an  hour's  sohtude  and  reflection  might  have  tranquillised 
her;  but  the  ten  minutes  only  which  now  passed  before  she 
was  interrupted,  with  all  the  restraints  of  her  situation,  could 
do  nothing  towards  tranquillity.  Every  moment  rather 
brought  fresh  agitation.  It  was  an  overpowering  happiness. 
And  before  she  was  beyond  the  first  st^e  of  full  sensation, 
Charles,  Mary,  and  Henrietta,  all  came  in. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  seeming  like  herself  produced 
then  an  immediate  struggle ;  but  after  a  while  she  could  do 
no  more.  She  began  not  to  understand  a  word  they  said, 
and  was  obliged  to  plead  indisposition  and  excuse  herself. 
They  could  then  see  that  she  looked  very  ill,  were  shocked 
and  concerned,  and  would  not  stir  without  her  for  the  world. 
This  was  dreadful.  Would  they  only  have  gone  away,  and 
left  her  in  the  quiet  possession  of  that  room  it  would  have 
been  her  cure;  but  to  have  them  all  standing  or  waiting 
around  her  was  distracting,  and  in  desperation,  she  said  she 
would  go  home. 
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By  all  means,  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Musctov?  "  «r„  horn.. 
directly,  and  take  care  of  yourself,  that  you  may  be  fit  or  tT! 
evenmg.  I  wish  Sarah  wL  here  to  doctor  3  bSt  I  l^n 
doctor  myself.    Charles,  ring  and  ordef:  ZtlLZZ 

fh?"'  t^e  chair  would  never  do.    Worse  than  all  I    To  lose 
the  possibility  of  speaking  two  words  to  Caotain  WentworU 
n  the  course  of  her  quiet,  soUtary  progress  up  the  townTamd 
she  felt  almost  certain  of  meeting  hirS)  could  not  be  home 

Who  thought  only  of  one  sort  of  illness,  having  assured  her 
eU  with  some  anxiety,  that  there  had  been  no  ffllb  the  case  • 

Anxious  to  omit  no  precaution,  Anne  struggled,  and  said- 

PrJr  ^^'^'^J  '"^^""^  '^^*  '^  ^  "°<=  perfectly  un^rstood 
Pray  be  so  good  z;  ^o  mention  to  the  other  gentleman  that 
we  hope  to  see  -o  i;   /hole  party  this  evening     I  am  afrafd 
there  has  been  some  mistake;  aid  I  wish  you^artiriaJ ly  o 

rorto'sn^mtVh'!?  -'  "^-^'^'^  wJntwU^tJ^^: 

yery  co/r  "^  'f    ^"'  ?  ^"^  ^'•^'^'  ^^^  I  should  be  so 
very  sorry.    Will  you  promise  me  to  mention  it  when  you 

T  Lt'""  ^'°'' n^    ^°".  ^'"  '^'  *^^™  both  again  this  mornfn. 
I  dare  say.    Do  promise  me."  »  corning, 

rJntI?n  w'"-n  ^  ""'"v"  y°"  ^^^  't-    Charles,  if  you  see 

message.  But  ^deed,  my  dear,  you  need  not  be  uneasy 
Captam  HarviUe  holds  himself  quite  engaged,  ?U  Sr* 
for  It;  and  Captam  VVentworth  the  same,  I  dare  say  » 

mjtr/  ''°".  ^'^^  °°  ^°'^'  b"t  '^^'^  *^eart  prophesied  som- 
mischance  to  damp  the  perfection  of  her  feUci^.  I?  cZi 
not  be  very  lastmg,  however.  Even  if  he  did  n^t  come  to 
Camden  Place  himself,  it  would  be  in  her  power  to  Sifn  „n 
mtelhgible  sentence  by  Captam  Harvilfe  ZieJmomen" 
tary  vexation  occurred,    aarles,  in  his  real  concerned 


^ood  nature,  would  go  home  with  her;  there  was  no  prevent- 
ing hun.  This  was  almost  cruel.  But  she  could  not  be  lone 
un^ateful;  he  was  sacrificing  an  engagement  at  a  gun- 
smith s,  to  be  of  use  to  her,  and  she  set  off  with  him,  with  no 
leelmg  but  gratitude  apparent. 

They  were  in  Union  Street,  when  a  quicker  step  behmd,  a 
^omethmg  of  familiar  sound,  gave  her  two  moments'  prepara- 
tion for  the  sight  of  Captain  Wentworth.  He  joined  them : 
but,  as  if  irresolute  whether  to  join  or  to  pass  on.  said  nothing, 
only  ooked.  Anne  could  command  herself  enough  to  receive 
that  look,  and  not  repulsively.  The  cheeks  which  had  been 
pale  now  glowed,  and  the  movements  which  had  hesitated 
were  decided.  He  walked  by  her  side.  Presently,  struck 
by  a  sudden  thought,  Qiarles  said— 

"Captain  Wentworth,  which  way  are  you  going?  Only 
toGay  Street,  or  farther  up  the  town?" 
•|  I  hardly  know,"  replied  Captain  Wentworth,  surprised. 
Are  you  gomg  as  high  as  Belmont?  Are  you  going  near 
Camden  Place  ?  Because,  if  you  are,  I  shall  have  no  scruple 
m  asking  you  to  take  my  place,  and  give  Anne  your  arm  to 
her  father  s  door.  She  is  rather  done  for  this  morning,  and 
must  not  go  so  far  without  help,  and  I  ought  to  be  at  that 
feUow  s  m  the  Market  Place.  He  promised  me  the  sight  of  a 
capital  gun  he  is  just  going  to  send  off;  said  he  would  keep 
It  unpacked  to  the  last  possible  moment,  that  I  might  see  it; 
and  If  I  do  not  turn  back  now,  I  have  no  chance.  By  his 
description,  a  good  deal  like  the  second  sized  double-barrel 
of  mme,  which  you  shot  with  one  day  round  Winthrop  " 

There  could  not  be  an  objection.  There  could  be  only  a 
most  proper  alacrity,  a  most  obliging  compliance  for  public 
view;  and  smiles  reined  in  and  spirits  dancing  in  private 
rapture  In  half  a  minute  Charles  was  at  the  bottom  of 
Union  Street  again,  and  the  other  two  proceeding  together- 
and  soon  words  enough  had  passed  between  them  to  decide 
their  direction  towards  the  comparatively  quiet  and  retired 
gravel  walk,  where  the  power  of  conversation  would  make 
the  present  hour  a  blessing  indeed,  and  prepare  it  for  all 
the  munortality  which  the  happiest  recollections  of  their  own 
future  hves  could  bestow.  There  they  exchanged  again  those 
feehngs  and  those  promises  which  had  once  before  seemed  to 
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lecure  everything,  but  which  had  been  foUowed  by  so  many, 
many   years   of   division  and   estrangement.    There   they 
returned  again  into  the  past,  more  exquisitely  happy,  perhapii 
m  their  re-union,  than  when  it  had  been  first  projected ;  more 
tender,  more  tried,  more  fixed  in  a  knowledge  of  each  other's 
character,  truth,  and  attachment;  more  equal  to  act,  more 
justified  in  acting.    And  there,  as  they  fbwly  paced  the 
gradual  ascent,  heedless  of  every  group  around  them,  leeing 
neither  sauntering  politicians,  bustling  housekeepers,  flirtir" 
girls,  nor  nunery-maids  and  chiWren,  they  could  indulge  in 
those  retrospections  and  acknowledgments,  and  especially  in 
those  explanations  of  what  had  directly  preceded  the  present 
•noment,  which  were  so  poignant  und  so  ceaseless  in  interest. 
All  the  little  variations  oi*  the  last  week  were  gone  through; 
and  of  yesterday  and  to-day  there  could  scarcely  be  an  end. 
She  had  not  mistaken  him.    Jealousy  of  Mr.  Elliot  had 
been  the  retarding  weight,  the  doubt,  the  torment.    That 
had  begun  to  operate  in  the  very  hour  of  first  meeting  her  in 
Bath;   that  had  returned,  after  a  short  suspension,  to  ruin 
the  concert;  and  that  had  influenced  him  in  everything  he 
..ad  said  and  done,  or  omitted  to  say  and  do,  in  the  last  four- 
ond-twenty  hours.    It  had  been  gradually  yielding  to  tlie 
better  hopes  which  her  looks,  or  words,  or  actions  occasionally 
encouraged;  it  had  been  vanquished  at  last  by  those  senti- 
ments and  those  tones  which  had  reached  him  while  she 
talked  with  Captain  Harville;    and  under  the  irresistible 
governance  of  which  he  had  seized  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
poured  out  his  feelings. 

Of  what  he  had  then  written  nothing  was  to  be  retracted 
or  qualified.  He  persisted  in  having  loved  none  but  her. 
She  had  never  been  supplanted.  He  never  even  believed 
himself  to  see  her  equal.  Thus  much,  indeed,  he  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge:  that  he  had  been  constant  unconsciously, 
nay  unintentionally;  that  he  had  meant  to  forget  her,  and 
believed  it  to  be  done.  He  had  imagined  himself  indifferent, 
when  he  had  only  been  angry;  and  he  had  been  unjust  to  her 
merits,  because  he  had  been  a  sufferer  from  them.  Her  char- 
acter was  now  fixed  on  his  mind  as  perfection  itself,  maintain- 
ing the  lovehest  medium  of  fortitude  and  gentleness;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  onlv  at  Upperaoss  haJ  he 
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lewnt  to  do  her  justice,  and  only  at  Lyme  hid  he  begun  to 
understand  himself.  At  Lyme  he  had  received  lessons  of 
more  than  one  sort.  The  passing  admiration  of  Mr.  Elliot  had 
at  least  roused  him,  and  the  scenes  on  the  Cobb  and  at  the 
Captain  Harville's  had  fixed  her  superiority. 

In  his  preceding  attempts  to  attach  himself  to  Couisa 
Musgrove  (the  attempts  of  angry  pride),  he  protestec'  that  he 
had  for  ever  felt  it  to  be  in-.-ossible;  that  he  had  noi  cared 
could  not  care,  for  Louisa;  though  tiU  that  day,  tiU  the 
leisure  for  refl.  ction  which  followed  it,  he  had  not  understood 
the  perfect  excellence  of  the  mind  with  which  Louisa's  could 
so  ill  bear  a  comparison,  or  the  perfect  unrivalled  hold  it 
possessed  over  his  own.  There,  he  had  learnt  to  distin- 
guish between  the  steadiness  of  principle  and  the  obstinacy 
of  self-will,  between  the  darings  of  heedlessness  and  the  resohi- 
tion  of  a  collected  mind.  There  he  had  seen  everything  to 
exalt  m  his  estimation  the  woman  he  had  lost;  and  there 
l)ogun  to  deplore  the  pride,  the  folly,  the  madness  of  resent- 
ment, which  had  kept  him  from  trying  to  regain  her  when 
thrown  in  his  way. 

From  that  period  his  penance  had  become  severe.  He  had 
no  sooner  been  free  from  the  horror  and  remorse  attending  the 
first  few  days  of  Louisa's  accident,  no  sooner  begun  to  feel 
himself  alive  again,  than  he  had  began  to  feel  himself,  thoueh 
ahve,  not  at  liberty.  ^ 

"  I  found,"  said  he,  "  that  I  was  considered  by  HarviUe 
an  engaged  manl  That  neither  Harville  nor  his  wife  enter- 
tamed  a  doubt  of  our  mutual  attachment.  I  was  startled 
and  shocked.  To  a  degree,  I  could  contradict  this  instantlv 
but,  when  I  began  to  reflect  that  others  might  have  felt 
the  same— her  own  family,  nay,  perhaps  herself— I  was 
no  longer  at  my  own  disposal.  I  was  hers  in  honour  if  she 
wished  It.  I  had  been  unguarded.  I  had  not  thought 
seriously  on  this  subject  before.  I  had  not  considered  that 
my  excessive  mtimacy  must  have  its  danger  of  ill  consequence 
m  many  ways;  and  that  I  had  no  right  to  be  trying  whether 
I  could  attach  myself  to  either  of  the  girls,  at  the  risk  of 
raising  even  an  unpleasant  report,  were  there  no  other  ill 
effects.  I  had  been  grossly  wrong,  and  must  abide  the 
consequences. 
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He  found  too  late,  in  short,  that  he  had  entangled  himself; 
and  that  precisely  as  he  became  fully  satisfied  of  his  not 
carmg  for  Louisa  at  all,  he  must  regard  himself  as  bound 
to  her,  if  her  sentiments  for  him  were  what  the  Harvilles 
supposed.  It  determined  him  to  leave  Lyme,  and  await 
her  complete  recovery  elsewhere.  He  would  gladly  weaken, 
by  any  fair  means,  whatever  feelings  or  speculations  concern- 
ing him  might  exist;  and  he  went,  therefore,  to  his  brother's, 
meaning  after  a  while  to  return  to  KcUynch,  and  act  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require. 

"  I  was  six  weeks  with  Edward,"  said  he,  "  and  saw  him 
happy.  I  could  have  no  other  pleasure.  I  deserved  none. 
He  enquired  after  you  very  particularly;  asked  even  if  you 
were  personally  altered,  little  suspecting  that  to  my  eye  you 
could  never  alter." 

Anne  smiled,  and  let  it  pass.  It  was  too  pleasing  a  blundei 
for  a  reproach.  It  is  something  for  a  woman  to  be  assured, 
m  her  eight-and-twentieth  year,  that  she  has  not  lost  one 
charm  of  earlier  youth:  but  the  value  of  such  homage  was 
mexpressibly  increased  to  Anne,  by  comparing  it  with  former 
words,  and  feeling  it  to  be  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  a 
revival  of  his  warm  attachment. 

He  had  remained  in  Shropshire,  lamenting  the  blindness 
of  his  own  pride,  and  the  bhmders  of  his  own  calculations, 
till  at  once  released  from  Louisa  by  the  astonishing  and 
felicitous  intelligence  of  her  engagement  with  Benwick. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  ended  the  worst  of  my  state;  for  now 
I  could  at  least  put  myself  m  the  way  of  happiness;  I  could 
exert  myself;  I  could  do  something.  But  to  be  waiting  so 
long  m  maction,  and  waiting  only  for  evil,  had  been  dreadful. 
Within  the  first  five  minutes  I  said,  '  I  will  be  at  Bath  on 
Wednesday,'  and  I  was.  Was  it  unpardonable  to  think  it 
worth  my  while  to  come?  and  to  arrive  with  some  degree 
of  hope?  You  were  single.  It  was  possible  that  you  might 
retain  the  feelings  of  the  past,  as  I  did:  and  one  encourage- 
ment happened  to  be  mine.  I  could  never  doubt  that  you 
would  be  loved  and  sought  by  others,  but  I  knew  to  a  certainty 
that  you  had  refused  one  man,  at  least,  of  better  pretensions 
than  myself;  and  I  could  not  help  often  saying,  *  Was  this 
for^e?"' 
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Their  first  meeting  in  Milsom  Street  afforded  much  to  be 
said,  but  the  concert  still  more.  That  evening  seemed  to 
be  made  up  of  exquisite  moments.  The  moment  of  her 
stepping  forward  in  the  Octagon  Room  to  speak  to  him: 
the  moment  of  Mr.  Elliot's  appearing  and  tearing  her  away, 
and  one  or  two  subsequent  moments,  jv  ted  by  returning 
hope  or  mcreasmg  despondency,  were  dwelt  on  with 
energy. 

"  To  see  you,"  cried  he,  "  in  the  midst  of  those  who  could 
not  be  my  well-wishers;  to  see  your  cousin  close  by  you, 
conversing  and  smiling,  and  feel  all  the  horrible  eligibilities 
and  proprieties  of  the  match  1  To  consider  it  as  the  certain 
wish  of  every  being  who  could  hope  to  influence  you!  Even 
if  yoiu:  own  feelings  were  reluctant  or  indiflferent,  to  consider 
what  powerful  supports  would  be  hist  Was  it  not  enough 
to  make  the  fool  of  me  which  I  appeared?  How  could  I 
look  on  without  agony  ?  Was  not  the  very  sight  of  the  friend 
who  sat  behind  you,  was  not  the  recollection  of  what  had 
jjeen,  the  knowledge  of  her  mfiuence,  the  indelible,  immovable 
impression  of  what  persuasion  had  once  done — was  it  not  all 
against  me?" 

"  You  should  have  distinguished,"  replied  Anne.  "  You 
should  not  have  suspected  me  now;  the  case  so  different, 
and  my  age  so  different.  If  I  was  wrong  in  yielding  to  per- 
suasion once,  remember  that  it  was  to  persuasion  exerted 
on  the  side  of  safety,  not  of  risk.  When  I  yielded,  I  thought 
it  was  to  duty,  but  no  duty  could  be  called  in  aid  here.  In 
marrying  a  man  indifferent  to  me,  all  risk  would  have  been 
incurred,  and  all  duty  violated." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  reasoned  thus,"  he  replied, 
"  but  I  could  not.  I  could  not  derive  benefit  from  the  late 
knowledge  I  had  acquired  of  your  character.  I  could  not 
bring  it  mto  play;  it  was  overwhelmed,  buried,  lost  in  those 
earlier  feelings  which  I  had  been  smarting  under  year  after 
year.  I  could  think  of  you  only  as  one  who  had  yielded, 
who  had  given  me  up,  who  had  bt,en  mfluenced  by  any  one 
rather  than  by  me.  I  saw  you  with  the  very  person  who  had 
guided  you  in  that  year  of  misery.  I  had  no  reason  to  believe 
her  of  less  authority  now.  The  force  of  habit  was  to  be 
added." 
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I  should  have  thought/'  said  Anne,  "  that  my  manner 
to  yourself  might  have  spared  you  much  or  aU  of  this." 

No,  no  I  your  manner  might  be  only  the  ease  which  your 
engagement  to  another  man  would  give.  I  left  you  in  this 
behef;  and  yet,  I  was  determined  to  see  you  again.  My 
spirits  ralhed  with  the  morning,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  stiU  a 
motive  for  remaimng  here." 

At  last  Anne  was  at  home  again,  and  happier  than  any  one 
m  that  house  could  have  conceived.  All  the  surprise  and 
suspense  and  every  other  painful  part  of  the  morning  dis- 
sipated by  tjus  conversation,  she  re-entered  the  hoSe  so 
happy  as  to  be  obliged  to  find  an  alloy  in  some  momentary 
apprehensions  of  its  bemg  impossible  to  last.  An  interval 
of  meditation,  serious  and  grateful,  was  the  best  corrective 
of  everythmg  dangerous  in  such  high-wrought  felicity:  and 
she  went  to  her  room,  and  grew  steadfast  and  fearless  in  the 
tliankfulness  of  her  enjoyment. 

The  evening  came,  the  drawing-rooms  were  lighted  up 
tiie  company  assembled.    It  was  but  a  card  party,  it  wL 
but  a  mixture  of  those  who  had  never  met  before^  and  those 
who  met  too  often:  a  commonplace  business,  too  numerous 
for  mtunacy,  too  smaU  for  variety;   but  Anne  had  never 
found  an  evening  shorter.    Glowing  and  lovely  in  sensibility 
and  happiness  and  more  generally  admired  than  she  thou<rht 
about  or  cared  for,  she  had  cheerful  or  forbearing  feelingslor 
eveiy  creature  around  her.   Mr.  Elliot  was  there;  sheavoided, 
but  she  could  pity  hun.    The  Wallises,  she  had  amusement 
m  understanding  them.    Lady  Dalrymple  and  Miss  Carteret 
—they  would  soon  be  innoxious  cousins  to  her.    She  cared 
not  for  Mrs.  Clay,  and  had  nothing  to  blush  for  in  the  public 
-  manners  of  her  father  and  sister.     With  the  [Musgrovesl 
there  was  the  happy  chat  of  perfect  ease;    with  Captain 
Harville  the  kmd-hearted  intercourse  of  brother  and  sister- 
with  Lady  Russell,  attempts  at  conversation,  which  a  delicious 
consciousness  cut  short;  with  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Croft,  every- 
thmg of  pecuhar  cordiality  and  fervent  interest,  which  the 
»me  consciousness  sought  to  conceal;    and  with  Captain 
Wentworth,  some  moments  of  communication  continually 
occurring,  and  always    he  hope  of  more,  and  always  the 
knowledge  of  his  bemg  tnere. 
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It  was  in  one  of  these  short  meetings,  each  apparently 
occupied  in  admiring  a  fine  display  of  greenhouse  plants, 
that  she  said — 

"I  have  been  thinking  over  the  past,  and  trying  im- 
partially to  judge  of  the  right  and  wrong,  I  mean  with 
regard  to  myself;  and  I  must  believe  that  I  was  right, 
much  as  I  suffered  from  it,  that  I  was  perfectly  right  in  being 
guided  by  the  friend  whom  you  will  love  better  than  you  do 
now.  To  me,  she  was  in  the  place  of  a  parent.  Do  not 
mistake  me,  however.  I  am  not  saying  that  she  did  not  err 
in  her  advice.  It  was,  perhaps,  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
advice  is  good  or  bad  only  as  the  event  decides;  and  for  my- 
self, I  certainly  never  should,  in  any  circumstance  of  tolerable 
similarity,  give  such  advice.  But  I  mean,  that  I  was  right 
in  submitting  to  her,  and  that  if  I  had  done  otherwise,  I 
should  have  suffered  more  in  continuing  the  engagement 
than  I  did  even  in  giving  it  up,  because  I  should  have  suffered 
in  my  conscience.  I  have  now,  as  far  as  such  a  sentiment 
is  allowable  in  human  nature,  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  a  strong  sense  of  duty  is  no 
bad  part  of  a  woman's  portion." 

He  looked  at  her,  looked  at  Lady  Russell,  and  looking  again 
at  her,  replied,  as  if  in  cool  deliberation — 

"  Not  yet,  but  there  are  hopes  of  her  being  forgiven  in 
time.  I  trust  to  being  in  charity  with  her  soon.  But  I  too 
have  been  thinking  over  the  past,  and  a  question  has  sug- 
gested itself,  whether  there  may  not  have  been  one  person 
more  my  enemy  even  than  that  lady?  My  own  self.  Tell  me 
if,  when  I  returned  to  England,  in  the  year  eight,  with  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  and  was  posted  into  the  Laconia,  if  I  had 
then  written  to  you,  would  you  have  answered  my  letter? 
Would  you,  in  short,  have  renewed  the  engagement  then?  " 
"  ^yould  I?  "  was  all  her  answer;  but  the  accent  was 
decisive  enough. 

"  Good  Godl "  he  cried,  "  you  would  1  It  is  not  that  I 
did  not  think  of  it,  or  desire  it,  as  what  could  abne  crown 
all  my  other  success;  but  I  was  proud,  too  proud  to  ask 
agam.  I  did  not  understand  you.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and 
wouU  not  understand  you,  or  do  you  justice.  This  is  a 
recollection,  which  ought  to  make  me  forgive  every  one 
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Wh?i?*"i?'^*^-    !«  y""  °'  separation  and  suffering 

new  to  me.  I  have  been  used  to  the  gratification  of  believm!. 
myseU  to  earn  every  blessmg  that  I  e^o^  I  w  vZd 
n^self  on  honourable  toils  and  just  reSrards.  like  oA« 
great  men  under  reverses/'  he  added  with  a  Tnfflr"  t  !?^ 

to  brook  bemg  happier  than  I  desenre." 


CH^PTE'R^XXIF 


Who  can  be  in  doubt  of  what  followed?    Wh»«  .„„  •» 

iS  ^'^\  ^'*  ''  "*°  their  h?S  to  n^"  ^e^^ 
pretty  sure  by  perseverance  to  carry  their^S  b^  th^ 
ever  so  roor,  or  ever  so  imprudent,  or  ever  so^Sk  ifl^elv  to 
be  neassary  to  each  other's  ultimate  comfort.  TT^lJ; 
be  bad  morality  to  conclude  with,  but  I  Wicve  k  te^ 

WenttoS?  "  h"**  T''"  ^"^^^'  how  sh^W  a  aptab 
nuf^,^     *  ^i  *"  ^*  ^"^°t.  With  the  advantSrS 
maturity  of  mmd,  consciousness  of  rieht  and  onrjn^^    f 
fortune  between  ti.em,  fail  of  be^^T/SoC^e^r^'^S^^^ 
Tf  ey  might,  m  fact,  have  borne  down  a  sreat  dSS  S.o« 

£^n?ije"::!nr>  '">"*  ^  "tie*  n^t?:^  iz 

deyond  the  want  of  graciousness  and  warmth.  Sir  WaltS 
made  no  objection,  and  Elizabeth  did  nothing  w^^^Smn 
lo"'-  cold  and  unconcerned.  Captain  Wen^rS^  »S? 
five-and-twen^  thousand  pounds,  ^iSTash^rrhis  TrS 
iSl"  S*"'  '"^  ^'^"^  could  place  hirn,^^'"„o  teX^; 
nobody.  He  was  now  esteemed  qmte  worthy  to  addrp^fi!! 
daughter  of  a  foolish,  spendthriftVor,  wL  hJdl^S'h^* 
pnncmle  or  sense  enough  to  maintain  himself  in  5ie  sftoat^ 
m  which  Providence  had  placed  him,  and  ^So  couKe 
hu5  daughter  at  present  but  a  smaU  pm  of  S  sW  of^n 
thousand  pcunds  which  must  be  hersTreaf^  *^'  °^  ''^ 

J^^H  'L'^^''^'  ?°"8h  h«  h*^  -lo  affection  for  Anne 
and  no  vanitv  fiattered,  to  make  him  reaUy  haonv  onT» 
occasion,  w.as  very  far  from  thinking  it  a  ffiSfor  her! 
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On  the  contrary,  when  he  saw  more  of  Captain  Wentworth, 
saw  him  repeatedly  by  daylight,  and  eyed  him  well,  he  was 
very  much  struck  by  his  personal  claims,  and  felt  that  his 
superiority  of  appearance  might  be  not  unfairly  balanced 
against  her  superiority  of  rank;  and  all  this,  assisted  by  his 
well-sounding  name,  enabled  Sir  Walter,  at  last,  to  prepare 
his  i>en,  with  a  very  good  grace,  for  the  insertion  of  the 
marriage  in  the  volume  of  honour. 

The  only  one  among  them  whose  opposition  of  feeh'ng 
could  excite  any  serious  anxiety  was  Lady  Russell.  Anne 
knew  that  Lady  RusseU  must  be  sufifering  some  pain  in 
understanding  and  relinquishing  Mr.  Elliot,  and  be  making 
some  struggles  to  become  truly  acquainted  with,  and  do 
justice  to  Captain  Wtntworth.  This,  however,  was  what 
Lady  Russell  had  now  to  do.  She  must  learn  to  feel  that 
she  had  been  mistaken  with  regard  to  both;  that  she  had 
been  unfairly  influenced  by  appearances  m  each ;  that  because 
Captain  Wentworth's  manners  had  not  suited  her  own  ideas, 
she  had  been  too  quick  in  suspecting  them  to  mdicate  a 
character  of  dangerous  impetuosity;  and  that  because  Mr. 
Elliot's  manners  had  precisely  pleased  her  in  their  propriety 
and  correctness,  their  general  politeness  and  suavity,  she 
had  been  too  quick  in  receivins  them  as  the  certain  result  of 
the  most  correct  -mions  and  well-regulated  mind.  There 
was  nothing  less  •  Russell  to  do,  than  to  admit  that 

she  had  been  pretty  coi.  ^letely  wrong,  and  to  take  up  a  new 
set  of  opinions  and  of  hopes. 

There  is  a  quickness  of  perception  in  some,  a  nicety  in 
the  discernment  of  character,  a  natural  penetration,  in  short, 
which  no  experience  in  others  can  equal,  and  Lady  Russell  had 
been  less  gifted  in  this  part  of  understanding  than  her  young 
friend.  But  she  was  a  very  good  woman,  and  if  her  second 
object  was  to  be  sensible  and  well-j'udging,  her  first  was  to 
see  Anne  happy.  She  loved  Anne  better  than  she  loved  her 
own  abilities;  and,  when  the  awkwardness  of  the  beginning 
was  over,  found  little  hardship  in  attachmg  herself  as  a 
mother  to  the  man  who  was  securing  the  happiness  of  her 
other  child. 

Of  all  the  family,  Mary  was  probably  the  one  most  immedi- 
ately gratified  by  the  circumstance.    It  was  creditable  to 
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have  a  sister  mamed,  and  she  might  flatter  herself  with 
having  been  greatiy  instrumental  to  the  connexion,  by 
keepmg  Anne  with  her  in  the  autumn;  and  as  her  own 
sister  must  be  better  than  her  husband's  sisters,  it  was  very 
agreeable  that  Captain  Wentworth  should  be  a  richer  man 
than  either  Captam  Benwick  or  Charles  Hayter.  She  had 
sometliing  to  suffer,  perhaps,  when  they  came  into  contact 
agam,  m  seemg  Anne  restored  to  the  rights  of  seniority,  and 
the  mistress  of  a  very  pretty  landaulette;  but  she  had  a 
future  to  look  forward  to,  of  powerful  consolation.  Anne 
had  no  Uppercross  Hall  before  her,  no  landed  estate,  no 
headship  of  a  family  and  if  they  could  but  keep  Captain 
Wentworth  from  being  made  a  baronet,  she  would  not 
change  situations  with  Anne. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  eldest  sister  if  she  were  equaUy 
satisfied  with  her  situation,  for  a  change  is  not  very  probable 
there  She  had  soon  the  mortification  of  seeing  Mr.  Elliot 
withdraw,  and  no  one  of  proper  condition  has  smce  presented 
himself  to  raise  even  the  unfounded  hopes  which  sunk  with 
him. 

The  news  of  his  cousin  Anne's  engagement  burst  on  Mr. 
Elliot  most  unexpectedly.  It  deranged  his  best  plan  of 
domestic  happmess,  his  best  hope  of  keeping  Sir  Walter 
single  by  the  watchfulness  which  a  son-in-law's  rights  would 
have  given.  But,  though  discomfited  and  disappointed,  he 
could  still  do  something  for  his  own  interest  and  his  own 
enjoyment.  He  soon  quitted  Bath;  and  on  Mrs.  Clay's 
quitting  It  soon  afterwards,  and  being  next  heard  of  as 
established  under  his  protection  in  London,  it  was  evident 
how  double  a  game  he  had  been  playing,  and  how  determined 
he  was  to  save  hunself  from  being  cut  out  by  one  artful 
woman,  at  least. 

Mrs.  Clay's  affections  had  overpowered  her  mterest,  and 
she  had  sacrificed,  for  the  young  man's  sake,  the  possibility 
of  schemmg  longer  for  Sir  Walter.  She  has  abilities,  however 
as  weU  as  affections;  and  it  is  now  a  doubtful  point  whether 
his  cunning,  or  hers,  may  finally  carry  the  day;  whether, 
after  preventmg  her  from  being  the  wife  of  Sir  Walter,  he 
may  not  be  wheedled  and  caressed  at  last  into  mairin^  her 
the  wife  of  Sir  William.  * 
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It  aumot  be  doubted  that  Sir  Walter  and  Elizabeth  were 
shocked  and  mortified  by  the  loss  of  their  companion,  and 
the  discovery  of  their  deception  in  her.  They  had  uieir 
great  cousins,  to  be  sure,  to  resort  to  for  comfort;  but  they 
must  long  feel  that  to  flatter  and  follow  others,  without  being 
flattered  and  followed  in  turn,  is  but  a  state  of  half  enjoyment. 

Anne,  satisfied  at  a  very  early  period  of  Lady  Russell's 
meaning  to  love  Captain  Wentworth  as  she  ought,  had  no 
other  alloy  to  the  happiness  of  her  prospects  than  what  arose 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  no  relations  to  bestow  on 
him  which  a  man  of  sense  could  value.  There  she  felt  her 
own  inferiority  keenly.  The  disproportion  in  their  fortune 
was  nothing;  it  did  not  give  her  a  moment's  regret;  but  to 
have  no  family  to  receive  and  estimate  him  properly,  nothing 
of  respectability,  of  harmony,  of  good  will,  to  offer  in  return 
for  all  the  worth  and  all  the  prompt  welcome  which  met  her 
m  his  brothers  and  sisters,  was  a  source  of  as  lively  pain  as 
her  mind  could  well  be  sensible  of  imder  circumstances  of 
otherwise  strong  felicity.  She  had  but  two  friends  in  the 
world  to  add  to  his  list.  Lady  Russell  and  Mrs.  Smith.  To 
those,  however,  he  was  very  well  disposed  to  attach  himself. 
Lady  Russell,  in  spite  of  all  her  former  transgressions,  he 
could  now  value  from  his  heart.  While  he  was  not  obliged 
to  say  that  he  believed  her  to  have  been  right  in  originally 
dividing  them,  he  was  ready  to  say  almost  everything  else 
in  her  favour,  and  as  for  Mrs.  Smith,  she  had  claims  of  various 
kinds  to  recommend  her  quickly  and  permanently. 

Her  recent  good  offices  by  Anne  had  been  enough  in 
themselves,  and  their  marriage,  instead  of  '^eorivbg  her 
of  one  friend,  secured  her  two.  She  was  their  eai  iest  visitor 
in  their  settled  life,  and  Captain  Wentworth,  by  putting  her 
in  the  way  of  recovering  her  husband's  property  m  the  West 
Indies,  by  writing  for  her,  acting  for  her,  and  seeing  her 
through  all  the  petty  difEculties  of  the  case  with  the  activity 
and  exertion  oi  a  fearless  man  and  a  determined  friend,  fully 
requited  the  services  which  she  had  rendered,  or  ever  meant 
to  render,  to  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Smith's  enjoyments  were  not  spoiled  by  this  im- 
provement of  mcome,  with  some  improvement  of  health, 
and  the  acquisition  of  such  friends  to  be  often  with,  for  her 
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^^Ine««ndmentmlahcritydidiiot«»aher;  and  whOe 
th«^]^  lupphe.  of  good  remained,  the  might  havTb* 
defiance  even  to  creater  acMMinn.  J  -^.iJiT  __I^^_,." 


•- rr~—  »»•  B»«/«  icuuunea,  foe  I 


— .,"'-"  ^  8» «*""«»  wixHtons  01  worku 
She  might  have  been  abwhitely  rich  and  perfectly  healthy 
and  yet  be  happy.  Her  spring  of  felicity  ^  in  the  riow  S 
her  spmte,  as  fcr  friend  Anne's  was  i7the  warnSi  of  h« 
heart.  Anne  was  tenderness  itself,  and  she  had  the  ftS 
^^lliil^  ^S"*^  Wentworth's  affection^  HiJ^rSLbS 
fess,  the  dread  of  a  future  war  all  that  could  dim  her  surnST 
She  gloried  m  bemg  a  sailor's  wife,  but  she  must  piyTe  SSl 
of  quick  alarm  for  belonging  to  that  profession  wW<A  is^ 
possible,  more  distinguished  in  its  domestic  yki^t^' -^ 
Its  national  importance*  ^^ 
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